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PropHecy, as applied to politics, 
has not, we may be sure, gained in 
reputation during the last few years 
of our lives. Predictions have been 
so often falsified by events, that 
there would appear to be little safety 
but..in generalisations about as 
vague as those which are the last 
refuge of the once bold seer of the 
almanac, who used to foretell the 
precise state of the barometer on a 
certain day in the most variable 
climate inthe world, till experience 
had taught him modesty, and forced 
him to draw in his horns, contented 
with the mild -proposition that east 
winds may generally be expected 
about March, and snow, or. at least 
sleet, about the end of December. 
The political climate of the west of 
Kurope, as compared with that of 
the rest of the world, resembles the 
climate of our islands as compared 
with the rest. of Europe. It would 
not seem so difficult.to form some 
kind of conjecture as to what would 
happen in Asia or America, or even 
In the Kast. of Europe, during the 
next; half-century, or up to the. date 
1900 .or thereabouts. The United 
States will still be a republic or re- 
publics; they will still proceed on 
their political. march with their eyes 
Wide open, and. woe be to any of their 
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ones, whom they may find napping; 
they may remain, on the one yeh 
free from wars at home and e#broad, 
or they may become embroiled both 
internally and externally; and they 
may issue from their wars or: their 
broils strengthened, victorious, proud- 
er, and richer than ever, or defeated, 
disorganised, humbled, and impover- 
ished; but one thing is nearly cer- 
tain, their form of government will: 
remain as it is, whether for good or 
for evil; the sturdy independence 
of their’. scattered ‘rural poe, 
will prevent any successful mili 
leader, by means of the army, or 
clever demagogue, by means of. the: 
rabble in some monster city (for the 
have not such), from making himself 
despot of the country ; and the quick- 
ness with which wealth 
hands in that country will, until the: 
nature of its inhabitants is enitirely: 
changed, be preventive of the. grow 
of an oligarchy. Thus we may sur- 
mise, without great “boldness, that 
democracy will still hold its ground 
in the United States at the end of 
this’ céntury, though its future ‘com- 
plexion would. be more difficult: to 
divine; and he would be a hold 
prophet who would say off-hand 
whether Whigs or Locofocos, En- 


‘slavers or Abolitionists, Know-évery- 
neighbours, especially their weaker, 


things or Know-nothings, would 
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in the ascendency at that date. Even 
so far, without any extraordina- 
ry modicum of assurance, might 
one form a guess as to the probable 
future of China. Whether the re- 
bellion which has become chronic in 
that country, and seems now to bea 
part of its constitution, answering to 
& permanent seton in some part of 
the human body, is to»be suppressed 
or ultimately successful within this 
riod, would be hard to say; proba- 
ly it will be in about the same 
state forty or fifty years hence as it 
is now,—for China, like the planet 
_ Uranus, takes a long time in making a 
revolution; but whatever dynasty 
or race of men will be uppermost 
then, whether native or foreign, 
bearded or long-tailed, one’ thing is 
certain that the form of government 
will still be imperial, as it has been 
nearly ever since the creation of the 
world: And in the neighbouring 
country of India, although change 
marches more rapidly there than in 
China, we may divine, without diffi- 
culty, that the present state of things 
in its main features ‘will be recognis- 
able at the end of this century. A 
few more of the states which still 
remain like islands ‘of sand, but far 
from high and dry, in the advancing 
tide of British dominion, will have 
been» absorbed or covered over, not 
from any intention on the part. of the 
dominant nation, but from the mere 
force of ‘circumstances, as has happen- 
ed:lately in the case of the kingdom of 
Oude ; bat a change of masters is the 
utmost that. can be predicted; there 
is no‘element to be detected in that 
ple from which a change in the 
orm: of government could possibly 
arise. Nor can it be well otherwise 
with imperial Russia. Russia may 
make waror peace for the next fifty 
years, her emperors may be deposed 
or murdered, and others substituted 
of whom. no one would have thought 
before the event; her boundary may 
be diminished or “extended; > 
‘there does not seem to be a much 
greater likelihood of an internal re- 


volution, in the Western sense of the. 


word, than even in China or India. 
Should her nobles, driven into frenzy 
and rebellion by th 
the imperial government, obtain a 
short lease of power, it would in all 
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probability only be to set up a mas- 
ter, who, though he might be a pup- 
pet in their hands, would still be a 
master in name. No form of govern- 
ment but despotism can exist in 
Russia, until its people have become 
habituated to the idea of some other 
form,—a state of things which doubt- 
less it will require a long day to 
bring about. But it is far otherwise 
when we tread on the volcanic ground 
of Western Europe. 


* Periculose plenum opus ales 
Tractas, et incedis per ignes 
Suppositos cineri doloso.” 


Tracing the map in a westward 
direction, we come first to Turkey in 
Europe. How long will Turkey re- 
main in Europe after the emancipa- 
tion of her Christian population? It 
seems to be only a question of time: 
the Porte, like the stork of fable, has 
fed its progeny with its own blood, 
and that progeny will soon grow too 
large for the nest; if they are not. so 
even now. And then how long will 
Greece, with its frontiers and its 
commerce extended, and its people 
growing in wealth and intelligence, 
submit to be governed by a Bavarian 
camarilla, which is now in durance 
vile at the hands of two of the powers 
that set up its contemptible king? 
And from Turkey we step over the 
Danube into Hungary, and we find 
a heterogeneous population burning 
with national antipathies, and kept 
from eutting each other's throats 
only by the iron grasp of a Govern- 
ment which is hated by all in com- 
mon, and hatred of which would 
appear to be their only bond of union. 
We pass the Alps into Italy, and 
there matters, as every one knows, 
are still worse, and it is impossible to 
divine whether Italy will be in a 
given number of years a constitu- 
tional: monarchy under the King of 
Sardinia, a social and democratic re- 
public, or a. confederacy” of states, 
each governed by its own notables, 
or a mixture of all these ; or, yet again, 
the overgrown appanage of some 
foreign state which, from the em- 
broilment of the rest, may have the 
leisure or power to bolt it whole ; 
which contingency, though indeed 
improbable, does not seem baont 
the pale of possibilities. North of 
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Han lies Poland, where, although 
the spirit of nationality, in consequence 
of the deep statesmansbip of Russia, 
appears of late greatly enfeebled, yet 
still, under favourable circumstances— 
such as’ the duration or rekindling 
of the present war—possessing suffi- 
cient combustibility to take fire in the 
end, and burn into a deep chasm in the 
Russian empire. And west of Poland 
is Germany, a country where all the 
elements of any change exist in ripe 
erfection—where no form of power 
is deeply seated in the affections of the 
people, all the old ideas having been 
dislocated by the convulsions of 1848, 
and capable of being disturbed and 
turned upside down in any given 
month, almost on any given ay of 
any year in the passing century. Need 
we speak of France? If the ocean 
were destined to wash over France in 
five years’ time, so as to obliterate her 
place and name, some anxiety might 
even then be felt for the duration of 
the present state of things during that 
time, for her whole future hangs on 
the steadiness of aim of any among 
the thousands of her discontented . po- 
pulation; and it would be as difficult 
to divine, in case of any thing un- 
toward happening to her present 
ruler, what - fate would be, as it 
would have, been impossible to pro- 
phesy, some five years ago, what she 
as become now. And France is 
divided from England by some twenty 
or thirty miles of salt water, and 
England, in the -very’nicety of her 
political balance, and the complica- 
tion of her state machinery, is rife 
with all the elements of change, just 
as in the animal kingdom the higher 
and more delicate organisations are 
more subject to derangement than 
those at the bottom of the scale, such 
as the zoophites, which are indeed 
only multiplied by disruption. Second 
only to the boldness of him~who 


would’ form conjectures as. to the. 


future of France, is that of the man, 
native or foréign, who would under- 
take the same task. with .regard to 
our own country, . This: task has been 
entered upon by # Frenchman of noble 
blood, modestly enough, and - with 
much qualification, we: readily ‘admit. 
M. de Montalembert has produced 
a pleasant: and readable little volume, 
in which he passes in: review the 
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elements of weakness or strength 
which he sees in the constitution 
of England, as it exists at present, 
and from which he deduces on- 
jectures, necessarily vague, as to the 
fature current of political events in 
this country, in ‘a strain, for the 
most part, indeed, reassuring to its 
well-wishers, but still fraught with 
reasons for grave apprehension. We 
are glad to find, on opening the first 
page of his book, that he thinks we 
ave judged ourselves of late, and 
that Europe has judged’ us too 
severely, and he justly argues, that 
the fact of our making the most of 
our sins and shortcomings, is in itself 
an evidence of a strong substratum 
of health of body and soundness of 
mind. On the whole, this book is 
much more flattering to our national 
vanity than any that has been written 
by a foreigner for a very long time, 
In his: first chapter he states thaf 
the number of those has increased, 
who prophesy the fall of England; 
and the whole treatise which follows 
is an examination into the trath or 
falsehood of the grounds on which 
such prophesy is founded. It is satis- 
factory to us to find, at the outset, 
that he considers that, in many of 
these birds’ of ill omen, the wish is 
father to the thought,—not because 
they have suffered any injury at the 
hands of England; but because the 
success of England in preserving. 
her liberties, by adopting a rational 
and moderate policy, is a standing 
reproach to the politieal. extremes 
of which they are the representa- 
tives. 

“While distrust and apprehension 
about her fate are still the feelings 
of the old and faithful partisans: of 
England, and of all that she represents, 
her adversaries, ever increasing in 
number, impatiently call for, and hail 
in anticipation, the downfall of the 
old country. Here, as elsewhere, ab- 
solutists and democrats are funda- 
mentally agreed, so that they can 
form the same wishes, and ‘are reddy 
to applaud the same’ catastrophe. 
England has but “too vlong: been a 
stumblingblock: to. both these parties. 
She has given the lie, in too em- 
phatic a manner, to the false logic, 
the false science, and the implacable 
passions of absohatist minds ; her power 
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ever on the increase, her boundless 
freedom,. her unrivalled prosperity, 
furnish but too formidable arguments, 
at the same time, against that socialist 
democracy which would pass every- 
thing through the sieve of a savage 
equality, and against that monarchical 
theory whose only nostrum for pre- 
serving the nations from disorder and 
terror is, to plunge them back into 
silence and nonentity.” Her position 
has been immensely strengthened, the 
Count goes on to e, by the ship- 
wreck of Continental Liberalism, and, 
naturally enough, the spitefulness of 
those who wish ill to her bes increased 
in proportion. It is time now for 
men of moderate minds to ask them- 
selves if this position of England, 
standing alone in her entireness among 
the debris of national hopes, is to be 
@ permanent one, or whether the earth- 
quake that has shattered them is to 
absorb-even her foundations in some 
future and sterner convulsion. In 
estimating this question, he finds it 
to remark, that not even the 
well-wishers of England can pronounce 
her entirely immaculate or blameless 
of the unpopularity that has accrued 
to. her, and 
sons, the present moment might be 
thought but ill chosen for writing her 
apology. 
“The insupportable arrogance of 
English diplomacy towards weak pow- 
ers, and of the English press towards 
all the world, has raised the just indig- 
nation of a miultitude of honest men. 
Much more: does the aggressive and 
disintegrating action of the British 
power, when placed in contact with 
the rights and faith of the Catholic 
peoples in Switzerland and the south 
of Europe, deserve the' reprobation of 
every true Christian; and unless it 
were my duty to confine myself strictly 
in this essay to the'political question, 
would constrain me to reiterate here 
the protests I have entered elsewhere 
against this deplorable aberration ina 
race so religious by nature.” 

‘We can not entirely acquit our 
Goal we oo ar these. —_ 
diplomacy « n, especia 
under Whig auspices; been ovesbnar 
ing and insulting; if not in matter, 
at least in. manner, and, what is 
worse, it has. been often mischievous 
by raising hopes of co-operation in 
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many cases, such as that of the in- 
surgent Sicilians, which it has subse- 
quently disappointed. In some of 
these certainly a liberal minister has 
reckoned without his host, and failed, 
from the apathy or opposition of the 
country, in making good his promises ; 
but then he should have held his 
tongue until authorised to speak. And 
what interference with the doings of 
others was ever more vulgar and in- 
decent than the remarks made by 
some men in power on the beginnings 
of the new empire? Louis Napoleon 
fortunately knew that the ministerial 
bark was worse than its bite, or we 
might have lost the French. alliance 
in the Russian war. Nor can we 
deny the justice, to a certain extent, 
of the remark upon the press of this 
country. It seems to wish to in- 
demnify itself for the superiority of 
its moral tone on some points, as 
compared with that of the Continent, 
by a greater license in inconsiderate 
invective and commendation, and the 
assumption of the privilege of eat- 
ing its own words any given number 
of times, preserving, at the same 
time, its character with the public, 
who too often consider ‘clever and 
clap-trap writing a set-off against all 
extremes Of inconsistency. There is 
scarcely an Opinion that the most 
popular part of our press has put 
forth on Continental affairs that it 
has not cancelled within a short 
period of time. The ode has ever 
been followed by the palinode. And, 
in fact, this is the best defence it can 
make against 'M. de Montalembert’s 
aecusation. The praise or dispraise, 
the approval or‘ disapproval of a mouth 
that pours forth, at short intervals, 
both sweet waters and bitter, must 
be taken for as much as it is worth— 
which is manifestly next to nothing. 
A. portion of the press, instead of 
placing itself in the positiom' of a 
rock to. withstand the wayward 
streams of popular opinion, or to turn 
them aside, has» chosen to float on the 
ebb anduflow like a piece of drift- 
wood ;. and if it continues in this 
course, will: at the! end,’ in the judg- 
ment of the civilised world, be strand- 
ed in the same ignominious manner. 
With regard to the third accusation, 
we canndt help thinking that the 
worthy Uount looks at the policy of 
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this country through the w c- 
tacles of ‘The Valsts Whatever 
may have been the aggressive efforts 
of unauthorised individuals, or un- 
authorised societies, our nation has 
in general si, co to the provoca- 
tions of the Papacy by a dignified 
forbearance, such as a lion might 
show when attacked by a cur. Al- 
though we may disapprove of the 
manner in which the so-called Papal 
Aggression was answered, as ineffi- 
cient, and think that a simple resolu- 
tion declaratory of the nullity of the 
Pope’s. bishopricks on the part of Par- 


liament would have answered the. 


purpose better, we may bear in mind 
that the insult offered to the Crown 
and people of England by a foreign 
power would have justified stronger 
measures, had not our hands been in 
a measure tied by the utter poli- 
tical paralysis of our antagonist. 
Supposing only that we had prevent- 
ed, by protest, the occupation of Rome 
by the French, and thus left the Pope 
to the tender mercies of his own sub- 
jects, a blow might have been inflicted 
from which neither the temporal nor 
spiritual power of the Papacy would 
ever have recovered. As it is, the 
responsibility of saving Rome from 
the natural results of her own wretch- 
ed — of misgovernment rests on 
our heads, and perhaps we are now 
deservedly taunted with thwarting 
and oppressing her. With M. de 
Montalembert’s views on these mat- 
ters, we have of course little sympa- 
thy, and are forced to consider such 
passages as an exception to the gene- 
ral soundness and good sense of his 
book. Had he not qualified it in 
this manner, he might have incurred, 
with some of his countrymen, the 
accusation of a partiality to this 
country, which, in spite of the alliance, 
would scarcely be considered patrio- 
tic. A little further on he owns, that 
between this country, and all those 
abroad who “wish t@ conquer and 
deserve the enjoyment of that regu- 
lated freedom of which she has the 
monopoly, there may be misunder- 
standings, but there can never be 
permanent rupture.” On this especial 
account he adds, the question as to 
Whether the dangers to which the 
Continent has succumbed will be 
fatal to England, becomes to her well- 
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wishers a doubly interesting one, 
He thinks that, in spite of all evil 
auguries, England will. continue to 
ride out the storm at her old moor- 
ings, although he acknowledges a 
certain diffidence in the enunciation 
of this opinion, considering the ex- 
traordinary and unforeseen chai 
that have taken place elsewhere of 
late years. Modestly enough and un- 
like some of his countrymen—Ledru 
Rollin, for instance —he takes for 
granted the extreme difficulty to a 
foreigner, of judging of the internal 
condition of this country. 

“ Baron Bulow, who was for a long 
time Prussian minister in London, 
said one day to one of his countrymen, 
who asked his opinion about. the 
nation to which he was accredited, 
‘After I had passed three weeks’ 
there I was quite ready to write a 
book about England; after three 
months had elapsed, I began to see the 
difficulty of the task ; and now that I 
have lived there three years, I am 
satisfied of its impossibility.’ He 
strengthens the opinion of Baron 
Bulow by what appears to us an 
illustration of singular happiness, .as 
the contrast between some of the 
features of British and foreign scenery 
corresponds to that afforded by the 
aspect of political institutions. 

“ England is not one of your parks, 
with straight avenues and showy 
trees, where you may look right away 
to the vanishing point in the distance ; 
where all is reduced to line, cleared, 
gravelled, and watered by regulations 
of police. It is a forest, sturdy and 
bushy, where there are bad as well 
as good lots; charming lawns and 
abominable quagmires; primeval oaks 
and tangled thickets, but where all 
is spontaneous, robust, natural, with 
life bursting out and abounding on 
every side. Only, it is to 
make a complete tour of it; to pene- 
trate and traverse it in every sense of 
the word, and at all times of year, 
to get an idea of it. Still, one never . 
knows of a certainty if such idea is 
exact or complete; but one knows and 
feels thus much, that there exists 
there a focus of life, strength, and 
beauty, which will no doubt one da 
perish, like all that is of man; whic 
may even to-morrow be consumed by 
the wrath of the Almighty, but’ in 
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which as yet there is not the faintest 
indication of the decay and the death 
oe certain people love to prophesy 
‘or it.” 

The writer of this laudatory. pas- 
sage reverts to the caution to his 
readers that-he is only speaking of 
the inner life of England; he will 
have nothing to do with her foreign 
policy, which, especially in the hands 
of Lord Palmerston, he thinks inde- 
fensible. ‘Nevertheless there are few 
countries, he thinks, which are quali- 
fied to cast a stone at her; certainly 
not Austria or Prussia, considering 
the part they took in the partition 
of Poland; we might add, France 
herself, when she so inconsistently 
crushed the Roman republic, not to 
mention her misdemeanours under 
the first empire; and Russia is, of 
course, out’ of the question now. The 
hg ag are to England what 

icaiab, the son of Imlah, was to 
Ahab—think that the Crimean dis- 
asters were symptomatic of the ad-~ 
vent of a general collapse. 

Nothing could be more easy or 
—. than to blame the British 
parliamentary system for those dis- 
asters, observes M. de Montalembert ; 
but he thinks them easily accounted 
for from other causes, such as the 
surprise of the war, and the want 
of a school for soldiers like that of 
Algiers. He might have added that 
the best school for soldiers we possess, 
viz. India, was not rendered avail- 
able. But later in the work he 
drives the nail home, by showing 
that the neglect of our military estab- 
lishments was owing to all other in- 
' terests of the country having been 
sacrificed to her commercial develop- 
ment; in short, was due to the policy 
of the Manchester school, and the 
Ministers who adopted and carried 
out their views. 

It is remarkable that our usual 
Sufferings at the commencement of 
every war have apparently gone on 
increasing in the ratio of the in- 
crease of our commercial prosperity ; 
and it séems, from all history, as 
if no nation could create for itself 
a + commercial name’ without 

ing for it proportionally, both 
in ie and national indepen- 
dence. owever, we must observe 
that M. de Montalembert, though he 
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sees the same facts that we do, sees 
them in a different light. He thinks 
the great successes achieved by the 
genius of Free Trade a considerable 
consolation for our military miseries 
(we do not say disasters, for the valour 
of our soldiers has suffered no repulse 
worth speaking of.) We may excuse 
him for taking this view as a foreigner ; 
but there are some few widows and 
orphans in Great Britain and Ire- 
land who will tell a different story, 
and who still shed indignant tears be- 
cause those whom they loved were 
cut off, not in the battle-field, which 
is the natural death of war, but, like 
neglected paupers, by starvation and 
exposure to the elements. We can- 
not see how the wounds in many a 
bleeding heart are to be healed by 
the reduction of a penny a pound on 
the price ‘of tea and sugar, or the 
admission of foreign corn duty free. 
But after all, and taking the worst 
view of the case, our French friend 
thinks the harm done greatly ex- 
aggerated. He is not speaking of 
the moral question, but of the harm 
done to the actual resources of this 
country. He thinks there is abun- 
dant elasticity in the English constitu- 
tion to repair such evils, which, 
though durable to: individuals, are 
temporary to the State. He looks at 
the picture that we present now. 
Here we are, apparently at the end 
of the war, and we are better able to 
continue it than any other power en- 
gaged in it. If all is not settled to 
our satisfaction, we are eager and 
well able to begin again in a moment. 
We have no press-gangs and no con- 
scription, and yet we have the finest 
fleets ever seen, and an army of some 
hundred thousand men in the highest 
state of efficiency, ready to take the 
field, and, what is more, safely planted 
on the place where they are intended 
to act. Here he turns aside to com- 
liment thé military virtues of Brit- 
ish soldiers, which were never more 
vividly displayed than in that dread- 
ful wreck of the Birkenhead, when 
the officers and men of, the devoted 
regiment, finding escape impossible, 
drew up as if on parade, not to cover 
themselves with victory in battle with 
an enemy, like many devoted bands 
in history, but simply to be engulphed 
in the waves. Notwithstanding all 
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this, he disapproves of our milita 
system, and of the routine whic 
reigns at headquarters; but we are 
happy to find that he thinks we can 
get along without a conscription, 
which would be a strong deduction 
from that personal liberty which we 
so dearly chetish. He attributes this 
vigour and elasticity, which so easily 
repairs reverses, to the admirable 
mechanism of the English constitu- 
tion, so far from regarding it as a 
source of weakness. If our nation 
is apt to commit errors, it is the 
first to find them out, to discuss 
them, and to repair them. It is 
inspired by. a patriotism which. is 
proof against all internal differences, 
and even against sedition and social 
convulsion. These remarks occasion 
a reference to a writer on the late 
war, who observes, at the: conclusion 
of the extract: “On the Continent, 
victories are exaggerated and defeats 
dissembled; in England, the - best 
authenticated successes ever find 
jealous and ill-natured censors; but 
the tumults in public places, the 
bickerings in the senate, the indis- 
eretions of the press, have in no de- 
gree abated the*confidence of the gene- 
rals or the courage of the soldiers.” 
But the reason why so many per- 
sons on the Continent are apt to form 
incorrect judgments as to the posi- 
tion and prospects of England, is 
the essential difference of her politi- 
cal atmosphere from that in which 
they themselves are accustomed to 
breathe. The political atmospheres 
of England and of the Continent 
are respectively, we might add, the 
reverse of their external atmospheres. 
If fogs reign in our streets for a great 
part of the year, our politics enjoy 
the full light of the sun; while, on 
the other hand, if the Continent is 
blest with skies more cloudless and 


air more luminous, the political world. 


there goes groping on in error and ob- 
seurity. With us everything is a4 
licity— with them mystery. ith 
us the press puts a magnifying-glass 
to every grievance, and exaggerates 
every evil;. on the Continent the 
police-system turns the small end of 
such glass on every unfavourable 
occurrence, and tongue-tied men’ ex- 
press the most awful facts by a shrug 
of the shoulders; Hence, by those 
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who do not understand .us, every- 
thing. is assumed to bear the same 
proportions in reality that it does in 
rint. or in platform declamation. 
he Continentals are astounded b 
the boldness. with which we 
truths out, and dazzled by the flood 
of light that we throw on them... In 
M. de Montalemhert’s own words— 
“To ope who lives in a dungeon 
without a breathing hole, the ra 
of light which comes in by the chi 
of a door scarcely opened is enough 
to dazzle and hurt the sight. To one 
who has a long time enjoyed silence, 
the least noise is unbearable. “To 
one who has never been at sea, the 
least squall seems a hurricane, But 
the man whopasses his life in the 
full light of day, who spends it in 
the midst of a thousand sounds of 
work, or who sports on the bosom of 
the waves, is not to be dazzled, or 
deafened, or alarmed, by so small. a 
matter.” In fact, England is to be 
compared to some great manufactory, 
where all is‘ bustle and glare and 
restless life to the beholder; but the 
unseen symmetry and inner rig A 
ment of which is best testified by 
the multiplicity and excellence of its 
praccons: And to live in such a 
ife, argues our friend, is~ man’s best 
and truest condition. Such a. life 
best brings out the latent energies of 
individuals and of nations. The 
state of passivity. which becomes 
infancy and old age in either, is as 
unbecoming as deleterious to either 
in the prime of life. To pursue this 
explanation : Another source of error 
to foreigners is the propensity of the 
English to indulge, even betes others, 
in abuse of themselves, their coun- 
try, their laws, and their government. 
People take them at their ‘word, 
though it is as far as possible from 
their intentien that they should, and 
do not discover their mistake till, by 
repetition of the disparaging expres- 
sion, they have awakened the wrath 
of the original auther. This very 
propensity denotes a nation proud of 
its freedom, and easy as to its future. 
It is to be compared to the despe- 
rate expressions often used by youn 
men full of life and “ avenir,” ‘(a wo 
to which our “promise” but faintly 
corresponds), as to their _ prospects. 
and circumstances, when they are: 
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just:on the point of obtaining all that 
they can desire. Those who know 


England well, know how fallaciously 
a. stormy public meeting, or any 
other symptom of political violence, 
would be used as the basis of an 
inference’ that her political structure 
is at any time on the point of coming 


to pieces. 

Thus having set forth, by way of 
qualification, the difficulties that must 
meet.a foreigner on the threshold of 
any British question, our author ven- 
tures to. state his opinion that, al- 
though this country will be saved 
from violent convulsion, or, at all 
events, from revolution in the Euro- 
pean crisis, he still thinks that her 
political institutions are destined to 
undergo organic-change. After pre- 
suming that there are two kinds of de- 
mocracy (a pevpesition ide uate 
enlarged upon long ago,) one an 
the et al, e gives it as his 
opinion that England is pursuing a 
steady onward course towards an 
orderly and sensible democracy. We 
are not disposed to quarrel with him 
as.to the fact, although we may en- 
tertain avery different opinion as to 
the fact being matter of congratula- 
tion. .Alas for human nature! no 
unmixed form of government has 
ever long continued to rule for the 

of the governed. In a genera- 
tion or two the paternal monarchy 
becomes a tyranny; the aristocracy, 
or government: qf the best, an oli- 

y, or government of the few; 
og orderly democracy (dreamed of 
by.many theorists, but seldom _ real- 
ised on a large peal) & kakistocracy, 
or. government of the worst., The 
Tedeeming point about all govern- 
ments “but an exclusively popular 
one is, that the wickedness of the 
governors can penetrate but a little 
way into the surface of society ; while 
in. @ democracy, every Scoundrel to 
be. found..among fifteen or twenty 
aillions of people has the power to 
constitute himself a tyrant.. It being 
taken for granted that. England is 
verging to democracy—a consumma- 
tion which, however true in prospect, 
we take it to be the duty of every lover 
of his country to do his best to ward 
off—she ever runs the risk of lapsing, 
not into the utopian democracy of 
ithe theorists,but into the, practical 
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kakistocracy of your _ professional 
Destructives. Symptoms of this sad 
tendency are to,.be seen in an exces- 
sive impatience under disaster; it 
being a weakness inherent in a-.bad 
democracy not to be: able to bear 
adversity; and: the. disposition to 
throw the blame of our Crimean 
misfortunes on individual treason or 
incapacity, instead of on national 
shortcomings, is too like the Athenian 
practice of fixing upon .some unhappy 
general as the scapegoat of popular 
follies, and too unlike the Roman 
practice of not despairing of the 
commonwealth in the darkest days 
of defeat and humiliation. 

Another bad symptom—and here 
we must observe that we are not ex- 
aggerating the expression of M. de 
Montalembert’s opinion—is the dis- 
position apparent in the literature 
of England most popular at the pre- 
sent. day, for instance, in Dickens’ 
novels, to make the lower classes in- 
teresting at the expense of the 
higher, — winking at the selfishness 
of human nature in the one case, and 
exaggerating it in the same propor- 
tion in the other; thus fanning 
the flame of that frightful antagon- 
ism between rich and poor, which 
existed but too really before, and 
hagvening an era of social convulsion, 
of which such antagonism is usuall 
one of the latent precursors. We all 
know that in Rome it preceded the 
abolition of liberty; and the reason 
that our revolution under Charles I. 
did not assume the virulence of the 
Reign of Terror, probably is to be 
found in the fact that this last ele- 
ment of exasperation was absent. 
Another bad sign of the times is the 
disposition, among. an influential por- 
tion of the often miscalled Liberal 
party, to worship success in every 
shape, without reference to the jus- 
tice of its cause. The idolatry of 
men who have made themselves 
famous: by force. or fraud is the reli- 
gion of this school; and their hero- 
worship, instead of. being bestowed, 
like that of the old Greeks, on men 
who cleared the country of living 
and dead nuisances, besides being 
reputed sons of the gods, is princl- 
pally centred on the head of some 
half fanatic, half impostor, who has 
either forced upon mankind some 
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false religion, or some false’ view of a 
true one, such as, for instance, Ma- 
homet, Gregory VII., or Cromwell. 
Consistent with these _ is _ 
disparaging tone in which part o 
pa fa (?) press has thought pro- 

to speak of our free institutions, 
inting that it wéuld be better for 
us if all the reins. of government 
were concentrated in the hands of 
one strong man, instead of man 
weak ones—a thought which is 
either treason to our most time- 
honoured traditions, or a fulsome 
compliment conceived in the truest 
spirit of flunkeyism to the very 
clever man who now wields the scep- 
tre of France. It is,gwell indeed, in 
some respects, that such things are 
said, as they tend to show the real 
tendency of Whig-Radicalism with 
us, and to satisfy wavering politi- 
cians that. Conservative principles, 
while they rest on the past, are in 
reality those best calculated to se- 
cure for the future our ancestral 
liberties. 

That worship of power which we 
have spoken of, however paradoxi- 
cal in appearance, as felt by demo- 
crats towards despots, is a logical de- 
duction from democratic principles, 
which, even as long ago as when 
Plato. wrote, were described to be 
merely the triumph of the base and 
brutal elements of human nature 
over the noble and the divine. M. 
de Montalembert delivers a side-hit 
at some of our popular poets of the 
day, contrasting their tone, with the 
pac patriotism which inspired 

ord Lyttleton and Akenside in the 
last century. There is truly a great 
deal of dangerous irifling amongst 
our politicians. Some men in the 
pride of rude health‘ will thus play 
perilous tricks with their own con- 
stitutions, unaware of the extreme 
delicacy of the machine of life, the 
balanced action of whose combined 
functions results in the unconscious- 
ness of having any health at all worth 
jpeeiog of. That aie of the Wens- 
eydale peerage looks ve | 
when fully estimated. It the tir 
Constitutional attempt to increase 

power of the Crown, at the ex- 
pense of that body which, whatever 
may be its faults, is the most jcalous 
of any body in this country of the 
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traditions of Runnytnede, It was 
anattempt to establish a state. of 
things. under which a coup-détat 
might be made at some future time 
with a fair prospect of success. It 
was covert treason to the Queen per- 
sonally ; for if the power of the Crown 
is increased to unconstitutional 
limits, a Salic law will be n 

to give that necessary amount of 
brute force to the Crown which can 
only, with rare exceptions, reside in 
a representative of the ruder sex. 
Thus it was no less ungallant than 
unconstitutional. 

This morbid ‘bias in our political 
feelings, well observes M. de Monta- 
lembert, betokens a state of things in 
a nation not without parallels in the 
world’s former history, which is 
something ike an eclipse in the 
genius of a country. Such a state in 
a despotism is apt to be of longer 
duration, and has existed in Spain, 
for instance, since the reign of 
Charles V. It is ominous to observe 
the dearth of certain kinds of talent 
with us, which other ages produced 
in such rich profusion. The medio~ 
crity of political talent is easily ac- 
counted for by the levelling effect of 
the Reform Act, excluding, as. it 
did almost entirely, from Parlia- 
ment all those men who, not 
being rich enough to purchase the 
sweet voices of the multitude, ob- 
tained their seats as the nomi- 
nees of powerful patrons. Foren- 
sie eloquence, so brightly illustrat- 
ed under the Georges, is nearly @ 
dead letter in these days; even the 
surviving orators acknowledge their 
occupation gone, and devote their 
energies to other pursuits. We can- 
not fully agree with M. de: Monta- 
lembert about the mediocrity of con- 
temporaneous literature. . Poetry; 
strictly so called, is at a low ebb; 
but the names of Grote; Macauley, 
Alison, Dickens, and Thackeray, are 
in themselves sufficient to rescue the’ 
character of prose literature; for; 
however we may quarrel with the 
views of any of these writers, no one 
will deny them the praise of original 
thought and great command of. their 
native tongue. Nevertheless, the posi- 
tion of poetry is. of- itself sufficient to 
indicate a certain moral paralysis. in 
our state, for poetry flourishes most 
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when a country is at its prime of 
vigour and manhood, and this prime 
is already on its wane when ancient 
feelings and ideas are beginning to 
disappear. Scott’s inspiration was 
drawn from the glorious past of his 
own country; but Tennyson is 
obliged to revert to the fables of far 
antiquity to find matter for his 
muse, and appears positively weak 
whenever he strays from classic 
ground. M. de Montalembert thinks 
that the best grounds for taking a 
cheerful view of matters in England 
are furnished by a consideration 
which is not quite complimentary to 
us—namely, the illogical nature of 
the British mind. It is willing to 
acquiesce in theoretical contradic- 
tions, and will not consent to changes 
unless: some positive practical benefit 
is to flow from them, either to a part 
of to the whole of the conimunity: 
To take one instance of this: forms 
of expression are preserved which 
denote the royal supremacy as it 
existed under the Tudors, such as, 
“the Queen’s troops,” “the Queen’s 
ships,” the ‘ Queen’s highway ;” and 
the Queen addresses “the faithful 
Commons” ina speech which the 
Ministers who represent the domi- 
nant majority have put into her 
hands. The usage is otherwise in 
France; there names are changed 
before things. But we now approach, 
with ee respect, one portion of M. 
de Montalembey’s work; that in 
which he speaks of the class which 
composes the nobility and gentry of 
Great Britain, and their probable 
influence on her destinies. “ Eng- 
land,” he says, “ will open the gate 
to democracy, but will at the same 
time oppose dykes to the flood.” He 
might, to be sure, have reflected that 
the dykes would have been of but 
little use when the flood was once 
admitted; but no matter, the senti- 
ment. is sounder than. the metaphor. 
The aristocracy—using the word to 
include the country gentry, both new 
and old, strongly backed by the edu- 
cated classes in general—is the class 
in which our only hope is vested of 
effectually stemming that flood. We 
fear that they will not be able to do so 
for ever. The tide sets in strong from 
the Atlantic; we may be able, like 
the stardy Dutchmen, by incessant 
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industry, by perpetual additions to 
the dykes from below (for herein 
consists a great part of our strength), 
to overtop the advancing sea until it 
shall ebb in its destined time; but 
the situation requires the most deli- 
cate management, and is pregnant 
with the deepedt? anxiety. Some- 
times a sap is proceeding here, some- 
times there; the waters are finding 
out the lodse places everywhere. 
Now it is an attempt to establish a 
crack in the House of Lords by a 
life-peerage—now it is an attack on 
church property, menacing an attack 
on all property—now it is a tirade 
against the law of entail—now it’ is 
the attempt '*to supersede manual 
agricultare by & system of machinery 
—now it is a call for centralisation. 
By the real lover of his country 
every measure of reform ought to be 
closely sifted, however specious in 
appearance, before he dares to en- 
tertain it. For what would be the 
consequence to us as individuals by 
the inroad of the democratic deluge? 
Nothing less than the loss of that 
time-honoured personal liberty with- 
out which England, Scotland, or Ire- 
land would not be worth living in. 
Destroy that, and the sooner all of 
us, whose “spirits fail within the 
mist, and languish for the purple 
seas,” are off to “the palms and 
temples of the south,” the better. 
Let us at least live in a delicious 
clime, if we cannot finda freeman’s 
home to live in. For Transatlantic 
freedom will not suit our tastes; we 
had as lief be subjects of King 
Bomba as subjects of the scum of 
the ss of London, which, we 
should assume, was a degree viler 
than the scum of the population of 
Paris. One of the most painful fea- 
tures of democracy, whether em- 
bodied in ome man or loose among 
the multitude, is the <r: and 
oppression of all intellectual emt- 
nence, all art, science, and taste, which 
is not ready te-pander to its base pur- 

Beauty of all ‘kinds to the 
spirit of democracy is the red cloth 
of the matador to the maddened 
bull. M. de Montalembert thinks 
very highly of the character of the 
English aristocracy. It is not an 
exclusive aristocracy; it does not 
allow of the use of words correspond- 
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ing to parvenu and mésalliance.. It 
recruits its strength from the best 
elements of the classes below it; it 
brings up the rich earth of the plain 
to strengthen the dyke which is to 
keep out the flood; it is no strict 
and exactly defined class, but passes 
into the other ¢ by ‘a regular 
gradation, like the gradations in the 
classes of animated nature. 

The peerage rests on the filial 
affection of its commoner sons, and 
through the bishops on the clergy, 
who, with the landed gentry, form 
the next platform of the social pyra- 
mid ; these again rest on the mercan- 
tilé and monied classes, who are ever 
passing into the landed gentry ; these 
on the retail tradesmen or tenant- 
farmers; these on the respectable 
mechanics and agricultural labour- 
ers; these on the nameless million, 
who, through instability and levity 
itself in their own nature, like the 
millions of sand-grains on which the 
pyramids of Egypt rest, are kept in 
their places by the immense weight 
of the superincumbent mass; and un- 
less the upper structure be weak or 
faulty, can scarcely avail to render 
the foundation insgeure, however much 
the whirlwind may scatter them, and 
heap them about the base. 

The real cause of all the troubles 
of our great neighbour-—a subject too 


painful, no doubt, to M. de Monta- 


lembert to allow him, even if the 
police would, to dilate upon it—jis 
the abdication of their liberty by the 
noblesse of France. When her nobles 
became mere courtiers, their doom was 
sealed, as well as that of the monarchy 
they served. The great difficulty of 
the present position of France, and 
that. which makes us conclude that 
her present government is perhaps 
the best possible under the circum- 
stances, is the non-existence, in a 
living form, of her aristocracy. If 
she is ever to be a free country, in 
our sense of the word, that body 
must be resuscitated, and resuscitat- 
ed with a deep sense of past mistakes 
and a strong resolution to avoid in 
future the rock on which its histori- 
cal greatness split. - The question is, 
18 this possible? If it is possible, 
such a possibility. is not likely to 
escape the keen practical eye of the 
present Emperor, who will see in it 
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the best security for the prolongation 
of his dynasty. The worst sign: in 
the temper of the old French nobility, 
or what remains of it, is that ultra- 
montane Romanism, of which M. de 
Montalembert is but too enthusiastic 
a partisan. The separation of the 
Gallican Church from Rome ‘would 
be the signal for the return of a more 
hopeful spirit among France’s ancient 
nobility. But there is little hope of 
a country vindicating to itself: politi- 
cal freedom, the best blood of which is 
spiritually enslaved. 

Had Henry Quartre remained firm 
in his first convictions, and had the 
chivalry which fought: with him -re- 
mained firm also, their descendants 
might at this day be in the senate, 
and his on the throne ; France would 
never have had a revolution, and 
would at this day enjoy the same 
measure of liberty as England. In 
these remarks we of course differ 
toto colo from M. de Montalembert 
But let him read history attentively, 
and ask himself, why his order 
occupy the position they do at the 
present day? There can be but one. 
answer. Ultramontane Romanism is 
the canker at the root, which has 
vitiated the vigorous development 
of constitutional freedom in every 
country in which its accursed 
fungus has established itself. It 
never really throve with us;-it was 
always in the —— of a barely- 
living and sickly exotic. Although 
the Catholic Christianity it afflicts 
has produced as splendid fruits as any 
other religion, and although under its 
wing the arts flourish, and there is ‘no 
grace which is not to be found in its 
greatest human perfection, yet if we 
look at it in a political point of view, 
the doctrine of the Papal ‘supremacy 
exists only for evil, and is the 
eternal. and irreconcilable enemy of 
law, order, patriotism, natural dignity, 
and social freedom. 

This. consideration prompts us to 
conceive far higher hopes for Northern 
Germany in general; and Prussia in 
particular, than for France. There 
the obstacles to freedom are acciden- 
tal and transitory; here they are 
deeply seated ; and in Sweden, Nor- 
way, Denmark, and Holland, little 
apparently remains to be ‘desired in 
the way of constitutional change, © If 
. 
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all these countries are not free now, 
some inroad or other has been made 
on ancient liberties, probably under 
foreign pressure. If we turn to Bel- 
gium and Piedmont—countries whose 
rulers are most anxious to assimilate 
them politically to our own—we find 
the same principle the most invete- 
rate obstacle. to human progress and 
legitimate authority at the same 
time. But the enmity of the Vatican 
is far better than its friendship; wit- 
ness the case of our own Stuarts, who 
might be on the throne now, had it not 
been for their infatuated affection for 
the Papacy. 

Perhaps we should not be going 
too far in affirming, that whilst, in a 
religious point of view, any form of 
Ohristianity is better than the best 
form of any other creed, so in an 
infinite degree, in a political point 
of ‘view, any truly national and patri- 
otic religion, the idolatry of Odin, for 
example, is more favourable to the 
development and preservation of the 
social rights of mankind than the code 
of the Tridentine council. 

This fact merely rests on the peculi- 
arity of human nature, that it cannot 
be trusted with power, on any large 
scale, without abusing it. If we were 
to substitute the political domination 
of any other communion for that of 
Rome to the same extent, its priest- 
hood would in all probability exercise 
the same tyranny, and, equally with 
her, form themselves into an organised 
conspiracy against every civilised 
and civilising power. There is much 
inconsistency in M. de Montalem- 
bert’s admiration of the constitution 
of England, and his expressed adher- 
ence to the ultramontane party in 
the Roman Church. He is obliged to 
allow that the converts from our 
universities to Rome have passed over 
thither at the expense of their patri- 
otism, and yet he thinks it would be 
certain salvation for the United King- 
dom were we all to become Roman- 
ists. On all other points he seems to 
be a man of true instincts and clear 
judgment; on this alone he appears 
inconsistent and narrow-minded. We 
are sorry for him, as we are sorry 
forany display of prejudice in a 
man of genius. When the French 
noblesse’ return to sound views on 
this point, they may possibly re- 
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turn to political existence, and even 
to political power; but under this 
fascination, there is no chance for 
them; and should it continue, they 
will slumber on in their present obscur- 
ity, until their very names are forgot- 
ten: 
We find that W have reached the 
ordinary: limits of a review propor- 
tionate to a volume of very moderate 
size, and yet omitted the notice of 
very much matter which struck us 
by its excellence, its originality, or 
the original view which the writer 
takes of his subject. Valuable, above 
all things, is the testimony of this in- 
telligent French legitimist to the in- 
estimable importance of those tradi- 
tionary principles amongst us, which 
many even of their own advocates 
have of late years been too much in- 
clined to depreciate. How well M. 
de Montalem pleads the cause of 
the country in opposition to the ab- 
sorbing tendency of the great towns— 
in opposition to what M. Kossuth 
called, in one of his speeches, in incor- 
rect but forcible English, the sickness 
to centralise everything in a metro- 
polis. The very name metropolis, he 
might have obserygd, condemns the 
system. This word, in its first mean- 
ing, was that of a mother city, of 
which other cities at home, and colo- 
nial, were the offspring. Surely it 
would be an unnatural mother which, 
instead of feeding its young, had a 
perverse appetite to swallow them all, 
as occasionally happens among tigers, 
and other ferocious animals. 
Multifarious as are the evils of this 
system of centralisation, none is more 
mischievous than its development in 
bureaucracy. No complaint has been 
more commonly made with us than 
that our constitution is repulsive to 
talent and energy. M. de Monta- 
lembert thinks the exact reverse to 
constitute one of our at ueed excel- 
lences. He remarks that men make 
their way in the world in spite of 
having had to start from an obscure 
position, and even in spite of their 
Opinions, which is undoubtedly true 
to a certain extent, as one set of opi- 
nions are rewarded, whatever party 
may be in power, and the others are 
always in a fair way to be bought 
off, not with money perhaps, but with 
office or dignity, provided only they 
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are 1 gem with sufficient empha- 
sis, and give sufficient trouble in op- 
position ; and to effect. this they must 
be expressed judiciously. Here he 
gmentions en passant the question of 
‘Administrative Reform. When he 
says; that if it is carried out it will 
disappoint its advocates, and fall 
short in its effects of the fears of its 
enemies, he only applies a principle 
which:holds good of all popular mea- 
sures. But there is.a latent danger 
in the tendency to administrative 
reform. By placing public offices 
before the eyes of all, which they were 
not in the times when an exceptional 
few only were nominated to them, a 
greedy scramble will be created, as 
the supply of candidates will be na- 
turally greater than the demand for 
them. ¢ 7-then, to satisfy the disap- 
poin za, . /»plaees will have to be 
created, sv that the places and the 
candidates propagate each other ad 
infinitum. The result will be a net- 
work of bureaucracy, spreading over 
the country like the network of rail- 
ways on Bradshaw’s map of England, 
and the “ insolence .of office,” one of 
Hamlet’s..reasons for contemplating 
suicide, a thing to be encountered at 
every turn of our daily walks. “ Here 
we see,” says Montalembert, “the 
greatest danger to English society ; the 
evil is far from being so great as it is 
with the Continental nations, but Eng- 
land has already arrived upon the fatal 
slope. It is,time. for. her statesmen to 
be well aware that the universal and 
immoderate desire of public employ- 
ment is the worst of social maladies. 
It spreads through the whole body of 
the nation a venal and servile tem- 
per, which does not, however, by any 
means exelude, even in the case 
those best provided for, the spirit of 
faction and of anarchy., It creates a 
posse of starvelings. capable of any 
extravagance in the desire to satisfy 
their appetite, and fit for any mean- 
ness as soon as its cravings are ap- 
sae A‘ people of solicitors. is the 

west of people ; there is no humili- 
ation that it: may not,be brought to 
submit to. The, .true administrative 
reform would consist, then, in an ener- 
getic repression of that, democratical 
tenden¢y. which multiplies employ- 
ments, which fills with salaried agents, 
appointed and cashiered. at. the plea- 
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sure of Government, offices fi 
unpaid, a for life - election ; whi 
indefinitely increases the responsibility 
of power, and which ends by i 
it under a dead weight of impatient 
cupidity, implacable rancour, and im- 
sake devotion. All Englishmen who 
ve the greatness of their country at 
heart ought to bind: themselves 
ther for the purpose of repelling. thi 
Continental a of bureaucracy which 
is. undermining by degrees her ancient 
ifistitutions, and which will end by 
swallowing up her prosperity, » her 
liberty, and her glory.” 

Forewarned is forearmed... Perhaps 
@ warning written in a foreign Jan- 
guage, and coming across the Channel 
to us, may strike upon. ears which haye 
hitherto remained deaf to the voices of 
our Conservative leaders in Parlia- 
ment, and the reiterated admonitions 
and enna of the Conservative press, 
which, like Cassandra, seems, on: too 
many occasions, doomed to ary 
evil that will come to pass, but is:sel- 
dom believed by those who direct the 
currents of public opinion till the event 
has verified the warning. 

M. de Montalembert considers that 
he .is bound to qualify so. far: his 
monitions on this head, that he con- 
siders such reforms might be safely 
and advisedly carried out in depart- 
ments where Government interven- 
tion is indispensable, such . as. the 
army, the navy, atid the diplomatic 
body, care being-taken at the same 
time that the number of candidates 
is kept down to the due. proportion 
of the prizes open to. competition, 
After all, the movement for the: pre- 
sent represents little more. than @ 
struggle between two classes of young- 


of er.sons—those of the established aris- 


tocracy, and those of the aristocracy 
which is in course of: formation. 
The president of a public meeting.in 
Drury-Lane Theatre lately expressed 
himself as follows: “A member. of 
the House of Lords said to me. the 
other day, ‘ Sir, if. your reform is car- 
ried out, what.is to. become of our 
younger sons?’ and I. answeredhim, 
‘My lord, if it .is not. carried out, 
what is to become of ours?’”. The 
result will. be; that the .candidates, 
in. consequence of .the competition, 
will have to take more trouble to fit 
themselves. for the situations,. their 
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fitness being tested by examination. 
’ It will: be a long time before, as has 
happened in France ere now, @ man’s 
hereditary rank will stand in the 
way of his promotion in England; 
and, ‘‘ceeteris paribus,” the prestige 
of the past will prevail, as it did in 
Rome of old, when one plebeian was 
admissible to the consulship, but‘ no 
— could get elected, till the 
w was changed to the purport. that 
one consul must be a plebeian. Some 
members of the English aristocracy, 
according to Montalembert, allow 
that they require agitation from with- 
out to prevent them from falling to 
sleep in an ignorant security of their 
position. They thus manage to out- 
ride political storms by slipping their 
cables and going along with the 
current for the time, while other 
craft, more obstinately moored, are 
beaten to pieces. The English aris- 
tocracy, in its ever-renewable vitality, 
and the power and extent of the 
roots by which it clings to its native 
‘soil, resembles, according to the com- 
parison of Burke, the secular oaks 
which flourish in its domains. None 
but a foreigner with the most limited 
knowledge of England, would sup- 
pose it only to consist: of families 
possessing lordly titles, whose chiefs 
sitin the House of Peers. These 
are but the efflorescence of the aris- 
tocracy ; its body and roots are found 
elsewhere. Notwithstanding the di- 
minution of the power of the Upper 
House by the Reform Act, it em- 
bodies the living archives of the con- 
stitution, and from its position of 
vantage is able to keep a perpetual 
check on the machine of Government, 
whenever it threatens to run away 
with the nation. But so little does 
the existence of the aristocracy de- 
pend on that of the House of Lords, 
that if the latter were swept away 
to-morrow, it might be resuscitated 
from the trunk and the root of which 
it is but the head and flower. 
Founded originally on personal worth, 
the thoughts» of Englishmen of all 
md ‘are imbued with its idea. 
ven a Radical supporter of the late 
Sir William Molesworth, himself re- 
— one of the most’ Radical mem- 
of the Cabinet of the time, 

was heard by M. de Montalembert 
to. say, “Sir, -you forget that : his 
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family is one of the oldest in Corn- 
wall; that he descends from one of 
the companions of Edward I. ‘in 
Palestine, and that three generations 
of his ancestors have successiv 
refused a peerage.” The case of Si 
Robert Peel, however, is adduced on 
the other hand to show how a man 
sprung from the ranks of the people 
could take the leadership of the aris- 
tocracy by his talents, until he abdi- 
cated his position by sacrificing to 
the interest of his country, or as 
some of us might say, betraying toa 
crotchet the cause of his party. The 
strength of the aristocratic body lies 
in the independent proprietors of 
land. This class not disdaining, as 
in France, the active functions of 
Government, have placed themselves 
at the head of all the developments 
of society. While men ‘without name 
and without property sometimes ar- 
rive at the highest posts of Govern- 
ment, they seldom can manage to get 
themselves intrusted with provincial 
and local administrations, such as com- 
missions of the peace and lieutenancies 
of counties—offices more fixed in their 
tenure than those of Government 
itself. Thus these local offices which 
in other countries are centralised in 
the Government, being administered 
by’ men who are above influence 
and corruption, instead of forming 
the permanent camp of a depraved 
democracy, become the conservative 
strongholds of the Constitution. Less 
prominent than the Peerage, less: ex- 
posed to hatred and jealousy, and 
more accessible to all, the gentry of 
Britain hold a position which it will 
be difficult for any political convul- 
sion to shake. Recruiting itself per- 
—— from the ‘classes immediately 
low it, whose first ambition, when 
they obtain property, is to make that 
property “permanent, and to found a 
family, it has a breadth and strength 
of being which it is difficult. fully to 
appreciate. The following sentence 
deserves to be well pondered: “If 
Radicalism was synonymous with 
liberty »° if it was not! unfortunately 
in England, as everywhere else, the 
stare, the stumbling-block, and the 
sunken reef’ on which liberty is in 
danger of ruining itself; how ean we 
explain its. aversion for an order of 
things ‘80 favourable to the mainte- 














nance of the political rights of a great 
people, so inaccessible to the usurpa- 
tions’ of Government and _ bureau- 
cracy?” But it is untrue to suppose, 
as has been od yes that there are 
scarcely any small landed proprietors 
in England. On the contrary, the 
small freeholders are a numerous and 
important body, who have even 
greater facilities for purchasing their 
position than the same body in 
* France... Bat in England a-check is 
placed on the indefinite maultiplica- 
tion of this ge by the general in- 
divisibility property. And_ this 
class. of small holders in political 
matters generally take their cue from 
the great proprietors,: So. extensive 
and so manifold is the ramification of. 
this English aristocracy: relieved of 
the: exclusive duty of fighting: for its 
country by the invention of: firearms, 
it has religiously preserved every. other 
duty and right. 

The early abolition of feudal privi- 
leges in England, which infringed on 
the personal liberty, or denoted the 
legal inferiority of the individual, 
was one great cause why those 
struggles which in French history 
assumed so furious a character be- 
tween the lower and upper. classes, 
never. took place here after the great 
rebellions of Wat Tyler. and Jack 
Cade. Even in the wars. between 
Charles and his Parliament, the 
landed proprietors were rap on 
opposite sides, and each carried. his 
retainers. with. him. During .,the 
Commonwealth, the Cavaliers, ex- 
pelled from power and. the; seat. of 
Government, only retired to their 
landg, and. retained, throughout the 
political storm, their ascendancy: over 
the hearts of the peasantry. about 
them. In France a state of, things 
formerly existed, where pride, fed to 
surfeit. in the persons of a few, was 
goaded to vindictive offence in the 
persons of the many. To remedy 
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this, another state was devised, in, 


which the; personal importance -of 
every one was done away with, and 
everybody enjoyed. equality at the 
lowest, level: gland: alone, created 
and.-maintained for centuries a social 
regime under which. no-one was 
Oppressed or humiliated; and in which 
every man could his, head hi 


and isay with his king, “God and 
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my right.” Hence results that, loye 
of the history of his own country 
which every Briton has, or ought to 
have; and. hence the good. under- 
standing between the nts and 
the proprietors, which is the. surest 
of all bulwarks against revolution; 
for until democracy has tainted the 
agricultural classes, its victories are 
but ephemeral. The wrongs of the 
peasants were the rain of the French 
aristocracy; but in England. the 
aristocracy will last, because no. other 
class is so jealous of the liberties of 
the people. “In fact,’ says our 
author,.“ it’ is not quite certain that 
even in the midst of urban and. in- 
dustrial populations the masses. may 
not yet have to ask . themselves 
whether the aristocracy is not their 
natural ally against the abuses of 
industrialism.” But with regard to 
the..rural populations, there is. never 
any mistake as to who their friends 
are; and though a revolution might 
make wild work in the: towns, it would 
meet with an insuperable obstacle in 
the spirit of the country; people. . But 
if the aristocracy is the palladium of 
British liberty, what is the palladium 
of the aristocracy? It is no other 
than that much slandered right of 

imogeniture which depends on the 
iberty of testament, and which. can- 
not be effectually destroyed without 
the destruction of that liberty also, 
which is one. of the essential parts of 
personal freedom, It is well that all 
Continentals who. admire. English 
liberty should understand thoroughly 
what are the conditions of its dura- 
tion. Not only is the right of. primo- 
geniture necessary. to sustain «the 
fabric of the nobility, but, its. exist, 
ence gives birth to a spirit of family 


_ and. a consolidation of landed. pro- 


perty, far beyond the narrow cirele.of 
the exclusive classes... Whether a. man 
creates. or inherits his. estate, it,.is.a 
proper fanction of his personal liberty 
to. be able to nominate a, substitute 
for himself, without. government. in- 
terference, The sentiment of. tradi- 
tion and .the wish ,for duration; be- 
comes, by the recognition. of this 
ight, in. itself a.sort of. patrimony 
which belongs to all. who possess, or 
ever may hope te possess, property. 
All; people really free—the Romans, 
for instance, formerly, as the. English 
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and Americans at this day—have re- 
spected more or less the right of 
primogeniture. M. de Tocqueville, in 
his» Democracy in America, shows 
that in most of the States of the 
Union * the pringiple of entail is ad- 
mitted by the law, while full liberty 
is given to the testator with regard 
to goods not entailed. In cases of 
there being no will only, is equality 
of ‘division enjoined. This is the re- 
verse of the English law, by which 
the eldest son inherits all the lands 
in cases’ of intestate demise. Thus 
the American law would stand mid- 
way between the English’ and the 
French; which last imposes shackles 
on the testator, and only allows of a 
preference to one of the heirs of a 
strictly personal kind, and limited to 
the duration of his natural life. Thus 
in France, looking at the general 
principle, the subdivision of the pro- 
perty 1s compulsory; and the freedom 
of ‘the testator is nullified. In Ame- 
rica’ the freedom of the testator co- 
exists ‘with the principle of subdivi- 
sion, entail being exceptional—in Eng- 
land it coexists with the principle of 
entail, subdivision being exceptional. 
Under these circumstances, a certain 
stigma attaches to an Englishman 
who does not make a will, which a 
Frenchman would hardly under- 
stand. " The first thing that an Eng- 
lish merchant or manufacturer thinks 
of, when he has made money, is to 
ps mg and found a family. In 
0 to do this, he wishes a’ prefer- 
eniee ‘in favour of his eldest son, not 
beeause he'likes him better than the 
rest, but because he wishes fo keep 
together the interests of all, the law 
of entail‘ being, as it were, the bonds 
ofthe fagots of ‘Msop’s fable. He 
can’ make everything, at all’ events, 
safe for two generations. Some may 
regret that he cannot do so for a 
longer time, ‘and so ‘preclude alto- 
the consent’ of the hext heir, But at 
all events, ‘the law, as it exists, pre- 
yétits the interests of a family and 
all’ its dependents ‘from ‘being’ reek- 
lessly sacrificed to the casual extrava- 
gance” of a single member of ‘it. 
Frenchmen are’ astonished at the easy 
atquiescence'of younger sons in géne- 
ral in this Spartan law, and’ that it 
does not create family disunion, or 
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even disagreeable discussion. The 
principle becomes a habit of thought 
with all, and the reflection of the 
family “ prestige” on all its members is 
no mean consolation to the unendow- 
ed. The word “estate” signifies that 
the property of a family, however 
small, is regarded as a petty state in 
itself, surely with quite as much reason 
as the infinitesimal sovereignties of 
German princes. The division of such 
a state appears to the members of the 
family as absurd, as emphatically 
unpractical, as appear#*o the French 
nation the division of the kingdom 
between the sons of Clovis. The use 
of the liberty of testament provides 
a corrective for whatever may be 
deemed too arbitrary in the right of 
primogeniture. The opposite prin- 
ciple which the Code Napoleon has 
planted in the entrails of France, 
wo it imposed a yoke on perso- 
nal iberty never known before, has 
in general enjoyed the privilege of 


being combatted by the enemies of 
modern liberty. Unfortunately those 
who attacked it have’ been too often 
the very persons who’ object to all 


manifestations of human independ- 
ence. Thus it has acquired the 
character of being one of the guaran- 
tees of freedom, which it never de- 
served to possess. In fact, it has 
been repeatedly seen in practice, that 
the principle of infinite subdivision is 
most inimical to the creation: and 
—— of that body of small 
reeholders which the Code Napo- 
leon professed to be anxious to esta- 
blish. It is evident enough what 
was the motive of Napoleon I. in 
establishing this principle of sub@livi- 
sion, from a letter of his'tohis brother 
Joseph—namely, that he wished to 
render permanent’ a democratic abso- 
lutism’ at the expense of that bod 
which in England is a double bul- 
wark, on the one ‘side against mon- 
archieal, on the other against proleta- 
rian encroachment. ' 

“ Etablissez le code civil & Naples ; 
Tout ce qui ne vous sera pas attaché 
va se détruire en peu d’années. .. .. 
C'est ce qui’ m’a fait ‘précher un-code 
civil et “m’a porté '& Pétablir. “Tout 
ce qui ‘h’est pas substitution tombe.”— 
Letter, dated Jen 5,°1806." * 

The ‘motto which ‘every “English- 
man must imagine to’be' inscribed on 
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the home of his fathers, is this, “ Et 
majores vestros et gua cogitate.” 
It seems to signify that property ought 
not to be thought a personal and sel- 
fish possession, but a trust for family, 
for country, for Ged. It is to be 
feared that the idea of the selfish 
possession of stig has been gain- 
ing ground, even with us, since those 
times when all property theoretically 
belonged to the State, and was only 
held on certain conditions, generally 
of military service. The character of 
the English country gentleman, form- 
ed on the principles to which we 
have just adverted, is one which calls 
forth the emphatic admiration of our 
French author. Nothing can have a 
more salutary effect on the spirit 
than the assurance of competence 
amidst human changes; and it is no 
small element of happiness to have a 
rank guaranteed against that per- 
potas proximity of chaos or annihi- 
ation which threatens society under 
despotism and democracy. The frame 
of mind thus engendered reacts, in a 
noble freedom and unambitious loy- 
alty, on the public life of our great 
men. We can afford to smile now at 
that_ expression of the first Napoleon, 
which at all events showed that his 
knowledge of human nature was less 
than omniscience, when he said at 
Saint Helena, “Nous allons voir 
maintenant ce que va faire Welliag- 
ten.” The ambition of the conqueror 
of Napoleon had attained its highest 
object in receiving, for the remainder 
of his days, the peaceful and dignified 
life of an Knglish country gentleman. 
It was perhaps for the reason that 
such was through life the highest 
object of his ambition, that he was 
enabled to become the conqueror of 
Napoleon. There is an infinity of 
power in calm which the wildest 
storm does not possess. And when 
the exigencies of the times require 
leaders who are to be depended upon, 
it is in this class, the country: gentle- 
men of England, that those leaders 
are found. The class into which 
Wellington was well content, to pass 
with all his world-wide honours, sent 
cote i pm ye Sobiieod. 4c 

0 was obli to 
bow to the latter of these men, it 
was because, as M. Guizot shows, he 
had sprung from a class in which 
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her main strength resides. In 

observes M. de Montalembert, the 
future of England is secure until the 
democratic movement can make @ 
successful inroad on ‘the principle of 
entail. That it has done so to some 
extent is enough te make us tremble ; 
and the motion of Mr. Locke King 
last year for inquiry into the law 
of succession, though rejected in the 
Commons by a large majority, was a 
premonitory symptom, to the signifi- 
cance of which all patriotic Britons 
would do well to attend. . 

The testimony of M. de Montalem- 
bert as to the effect of Parliamentary 
Reform is especially valuable, because 
he thinks that it had become, at the 
time it was made law, a just and 
necessary measure. The chief mis 
chief. that resulted’ from it, in his 
opinion, has been to render access to 
the House of Commons more difficult 
to men of merit and promise, whose 
means were insufficient’ to stand the 
brunt of election centests, even - if 
their high qualities would have given 
them a better chance than’ others, 
which is very questionable ; for there 
haye been many oc¢asions. when @ 
religious or political cry has 
stronger than the highest intellectual 
claims. Even Pitt, Burke, and Fox 
would have found it a hard matter 
to get into the present Parliament. 
And the best men under the present 
system are often obliged to sacrifice 

eir time and attention to the petty 
interests of the place they represent, 
instead of fastening them on the 
fartherance of great principles, or the 
general interests of the nation: We 
may think that a yet greater mischief 
resulted, and one intimately con- 
nected with that other—namely, that 
while popular liberty did not gain a 
single point by the Reform Pos “ 

operty, as distinguished from 

a eminence, obtained an undue 
preponderance in the councils of the 
nation. But the Reform Act is now 
an accomplished fact; and it must be 
admitted that, in enfranchising the 
tenant-farmers, ‘it peagaag in some 
degree, a remedy for its own evils, 
The strength of the country may even 
yet save the towns from their suicidal 
tendencies. 

After the half-earnest, halfj 
vituperation which Mr. Carlyle 
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the hero-worshippers have uttered 
against the Parliament of England, 
we are glad to find that M. de Mont- 
“alembert not only regards it as of 
some use to the country, but as a most 
ignified and venerable institution. 
“Tt is impossible to tread that floor 
without respect; it is a thonsand 
times more sacreil than that of the 
Phyx at Athens, or the Forum at 
Rome ;, for it has been for a thousand 
years the political and legislative 
sanctuary of a Christian people, and 
the cradle of the liberties of the 
world.” Ona review of its history, 
and all the subjects which have been 
debated in it, the most interesting in 
human destiny, one is struck with 
the ty of free. discussion, and, 
above ail, with the catholic and even- 
handed justice which, allowing for 
man’s imperfection, has ever’ been its 
prominent idea, Even the buildings 
of the New Houses, after all the fault 
that has been found with them, excite 
M. de Montalembert’s admiration, as 
the finest monument of the nine- 
teenth century. He describes their 
arrangements.‘in- terms of decided 
approval, and thinks them, with all 
ir historical reminiscences, a wor- 
thy..shrine forthe deliberative wis- 
dom of Britain. -And he approves of 
the practical and common-sense cha- 
racter. of the debates, and the obscure 
position into which a mere rhetori- 
cian falls, in comparison with that of 
ue men who have something to say. 
} rank, which is the bugbear of 
revolutionists,-and mere talk, ‘which 
is -the bugbear of absolutists, ¢xer- 
eisé in the English Parliament buta 
secondary. and subordinate influence. 
That the Press can. ever. supersede 
Parliament. as a ruling ‘power,)-he 
thinks a mischievous fiction of that 
Radicalism which hates all ran- 
tees. of ational _ stability. et the 
Parliament wa Press, by keeping 
proper plades, may. act on 
each other for good, It many be. that 
te in Te gg 
suppress. Parliament: by 2 0 
armed /fuffians, but -it will certain! 
last- our time, and to all appearan 
forsome generations after us, 
‘ jAs @n -example of the profound re- 
spect for law evinced by the British 
Parliament, and the’ House of Lords 
ia. particular, our author quotes tlie 
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ease of O’Connell, who, troublesome 
as he was in his time, the very “en- 
fant terrible” of Ireland, was allowed 
to escape condign punishment rather 
than that a jot or tittle of the law 
should be injured, and this notwith- 
standing the strength of the feeling 
against him: But Parliament is not the 
only sanctuary of the constitutional 
strength of England, Not less im- 
portant are her public sehools and her 
universities. . It is not surprising that 
these called forth pet commen- 
dation from a foreigner who is one of 
those few who have taken the trouble 
to understand them. How gracefully 
he. compliments the English univer- 
sities as the fountains whence. the 
principles emanate that inspire that 
part of the nation in which its most 
valuable traditionary ideas especially 
reside, not forgetting those. unrivalled 
public schools, where an amount. of 
liberty unknown on the Continent. is 
found sidé by side with a Spartan 
hardihood, which in most cases. an- 
neals the character of the man, and 
is productive of self-denial and mo- 
desty in the majority of our youth, 
and in which our aristocracy especially 
get rid of a nonsensical pride of ‘caste, 
and turn out, in after life, that gene- 
rally sensible class of men who know 
best how to look after the interests 
of the nation and their own at the 
same time. But it seems to have 
escaped M. de Montalembert’s atten- 
tiod, in 8 ing of the dangers 
of England, ‘that both in the public 
schools’ and universities. a Jeaven is 
at; work, which, if suffered to have 
its’ way, will destroy their distinctive 
chatacters, if not their very. essence, 
and inflict a canker on the roots 
from which out) national prosperity 
springs. With respect to.the uni- 
versities, .we know that some most 
important changes in their constitt 
tions are at this. day being carried 
out, while others are in contempla- 
tion. : Some are. doubtless necessary ; 
but. behoves all. who love these 
institutions: to: watch! the progress of 
these changes. ‘One of: the’ dangers 
seems to be, that by. multiplication 
of eémpetitive . tests, intellectual -acu- 
men will hold a ‘higher. place in our 
universities, than moral worth, and 
that. manly freedom of character 
which it is the: peculiar glory’of 
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Oxford. and Cambridge to develop, 
and which caused an eminent divine 
of Oxford to boast, that while other 
places produced books, she uced 
men. And more secret and insidious, 
but not less dangerous, are the begin- 
nings of this evil in the constitution ‘of 
the public. schools. It.is impossible 
to mention without the deepest: ct 
the name of the late Dr, Arnold of 
Rugby. It is well known that that 
true and otherwise loyal man had'a 
strong democratical bias, and this bias 
prompted him to engraft regulations 
on the. old public-school system, in 
which’: the perpetual’ kinship of des- 
otism and democracy was curiously 
illustrated. | Formerly there was no 
finer point in it than the effect it had 
in bringing men to their due level, 
and clothing ‘with modesty that pride 
of caste which in youth is so apt 
to degenerate into insolence. But 
for the aristocratic element, which 
he ever set his face against, that 
famous school legislator substituted 
one ‘bureaucratic and oligarchical, 
legalising brute force, in his highest 
Form,.in contradiction’ perhaps to 
the common law of : the ‘land, and 
thrusting the petty greatness of office 
onan age the least fitted: ‘for re- 
sponsibility, and of course most. cer- 
tain to abuse it. But the old Eng- 
lish spirit revolts even in boyhood 
against an enaction which would 
tighten the reins of discipline by 
& premium on tyranny and espionage ; 
and therefore we cannot suppose 
the danger to be very urgént just 
at present, though a fallacious and 
temporary prosperity may in some 
cases lend its support to a chan 
of system which contains within 
= the certain seeds of destruc- 
ion. 

But to take a general view of the 
whole question, we have much_ to 
cheer us, and, not least, the consider- 
ation that the prognostications of our 
political degeneracy in a measure dis- 
appear before the fact, which is stated 
by M. de Montalembert, that the 
people with us are beginning at last 
to know their real friends, these being 
the friends of the constitution as well. 
Tyrannised over by: cotton-lords, and 
gtound to the earth by capitalists in 
general, and deceived by the utopian 
promises of a selfish Whig oligarchy, 
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our poorer countrymen are beginni 
to find that the landed ently sit 
nobility, thé great Conservative bod 
par excellénce, are the real and natara 
guardians of their liberties. . More 
than once have leading men of this 
body stept in between the oppressor 
and the: oppressed. We need oily 
mention the name of Lord §. 4 
and we are the more ready to do t 
as we differ from his views on other 

dints. 'Thé measures this ‘nobleman 

as succeeded in passing for limiting 
the ‘hours of labour, and ‘shielding 
from improper labour the weaker 
members of the community, joined 
with his general devoted attention to 
the intérests of the’ poor, have: not 
only ‘won for him, as an individdal, 
an imperishable name, and placed him 
as a philanthropist:by ‘the side of 
Howard, but have «done more than 
perhaps anything elsé in our day to 
guarantee the security of the class to 
which he belongs, and through it the 
security of the constitution of Great 
Britain. Well would it ‘have: been 
for France if, in the crisis of her des- 
tinies, ten sch righteous men had been 
= among her high and~ mighty 
ones 

In finishing the perusal of this book 
of M. de Montalembert’s, and remark- 


ing the tone: of general partiality in 
vihich he speaks of the state of. thing 
with us, we cannot avoid asking whe- 
ther the motive with which it was 
written was one of unadulterated affec- 
tion for England ; and this because, 
when he writes, he must feel that his 
ultramontane views of religion will find 
but a faint response here. We suspect 
that dislike of the present dynasty in 
France had something to do with the 
matter ; and the very fact that it was 
possible for him to publish this book 
under the eyes of the censorship, seems 
to imply that the press enjoys at the 
present day, in that country, a more 
extended liberty than it did a short 
time ago. This is a good sign. If Louis 
Napoleon is as wise as we.take him to 
be, he will grant, from time to time, 
such a degree of liberty as his people 
are able to bear. But the very name 
of Empire is a difficulty, He has once 
said himself, “The Empire means 
Peace ;” but certainly the word from 
which it is derived implies military 
domination. It always connects with 
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the cause to which it is attached an 
idea of election, and thus more or less 
eff instability. Now that the Bourbons 
to have lost themselves almost 
without hope, the Napoleons seem to 
have the game in their own hands; 
though it must be confessed that it re- 
mires an exquisite tact to play it out. 
+ was rumoured once, that if, instead 
of the present prince, a princess had 
been born, the Emperor contemplated 
the repeal of the Salic law in her fa- 
your. This would have been a step in 
the right direction ; but without an 
hereditary aristocracy such a proceed- 
ing would have been rash. We con- 
fess that: we should like to see the re- 
storation of the kingdom of France in 
a dynasty which certainly, in spite of 
its antecedents, seems better inclined 
to us than that of the Bourbons, most 
of whom were our-inveterate and here- 
ditary enemies, The change of dynasty, 
always. in itself undesirable, is now an 
accomplished fact, and by this time 
ma: —— ideas appear as invested 
with a kiad of divine right. We would 
mix no anticipations of evil in our 
welcomings to this world of doubt and 
sorrow of the first-born of the heartiest 


ally that England has ever posemed 
oo monarchs ; and we hope 


with all our hearts that the Emperor 
will be guided by the Highest Wisdom 
in the choice of means to secure at the 
same time the stability of his line, and 
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the happiness of the people“he governs, 
in a manner at the same time so able 
and so well proportioned to the neces- 
sities of the times. ; 

We have extended the limits of this 
Review somewhat, it must be confess- 
ed, in the ‘spirit of self-approbation. 
Never was book written by a foreigner 
of universally admitted character and 
intelligence, which more completely 
endorses those great Conservative prin- 
ciples, which have ever been to this 
Magazine the pole-star and the mari- 
ner’s compass in the stormy sea of pol- 
itics, e have attempted to give a 
correct idea of the contents of this ad- 
mirable book, although we have often 
wandered from its ground in the dis- 
cussion of the very interesting topics of 
which it treats. Without giving ori- 
ginal extracts, we may also be allowed 
to bear witness to the beauty and pur- 
ity of the style. Whenever the heart 
of a Briton cools towards his country, 
from the effects of 5 tyres a or 
ennui, let him warm it by the fire of 
this genial present from a foreign land ; 
and when he feels inclined, by listening 
to sophistical writers, to undervalue his 
ancestral rights, let him turn over its 
health pages, and record the vow em- 
bodied in the words of a genuine Eng- 
lish song— 

“Unimpaired to our children those rights shall 


des: 
We 
f 


icend 5; 
will live to preserve them, or die to de- 
end.” 








. 
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ON FISH-PONDS AND FISHING-BOATS,. 


In a recent Number (March 1856) 
we endeavoured -to exhibit the con- 
dition of our Scottish sea-fisheries 
— those of the herring more espe- 
cially—and to show that their in- 
creasing as ae under the pre- 
sent mode of administration made 
it more than doubtful whether any 
interference with existing sepals: 
tions was advisable. A subject 
with which the very /ife - interests 
of our poorer population are so inti- 
mately connected, cannot be too de- 
liberately or cautiously considered ; 
and we continue to trust that any 
change in these matters will be 
made rather in relation to the prac- 
tical improvement and well-being of 
a very peculiar, and, we may say, 
exceptional portion of our people — 
such as those who pursue their danger- 
ous calling on the deep—than in con- 
formity with any abstract principle 
of political economy. 

efore proceeding to the more 
technical portion of our present sub- 
ject (that of the fishing - boats of 
Scotland, and their most appropriate 
size and structure), we desire to in- 
dulge ourselves, if not our readers, in 
a few miscellaneous observations on 
some cognate matters. 

It has often struck us as a singu- 
lar thing, and one which may cer- 
tainly be ranked among the 0- 
bria of natural history, that while so 
much has been successfully accom- 
plished in the way of ascertaining 
the pursuits and habits, the early as 
well as the adult conditions of the 
salmon, that far more important 
species THE Herrine, should have 
been utterly disregarded in every- 
thing except its capture and con- 
sumption. No doubt, Nature protects 
the latter much more effectually from 
the improvident poacher, or other 
ruthless destroyer, than she does a 
species which, in instinctive obedi- 
ence to the regulating laws of its in- 
crease, labors under the necessity 
of entering into and travelling far 
along those narrow highways of 
water commonly called rivers, where 
its precarious life lies under the 
merciless and unmitigated control of 


net-and-coble, cairn-net, and cruives 
dam-dyke, mill-lade, and leister. . ‘The 
wonder is, that, labouring beneath 
such an accumulation of adverse 
contingencies, a single salmon ‘sur- 
vives to such a matured condition 
as to present the ocular proof of 
its natural magnificence ; and’ even 
should it chance to do so, we 


“ Love it for the dangers it has seen,” 


and all the more rejoice over its: final 
and inevitable doom, when we close 
our serried ranks around the “prin- 
cipal cut” of a fresh-run thirty-pound- 
er, externally all silver bright and 
blue—like some snowy alp o’er-cano- 
aay by the cerulean sky—internally 
ike a combination of the illustrious 
houses of York and Lancaster, the 
“belle couleur de rose” being fondly 
streaked with those snowy cloudlets, 
which evanish after a few’ hours’ re- 
moval from its murmuring home. 
But herrings rejoice and abide in the 
exhaustless and unsearchable waters 
of the stainless deep, which: call no 
man master, and there come 
and go, no doubt under the regulat- 
ing influence of some instinctive feel- 
ing, and in conformity with certain 
fixed habitual laws, with a view to 
their own increase and man’s ad- 
vantage, but still with a: boundless 
field for the exercise and recreation 
of their { armies (is not the word 
herring derived from the old Saxon 
heer, a mighty host ?), and so possessin: 
the power of withdrawal downw. 
into the dim, though not disastrous, 
twilight of the deep, where the de- 
vices of humanity are of no avail. 
It is chiefly for such reasons that we 
need no close-time for the preserva- 
tion, or fixed periods for the captare 
of herrings. Salmon require protec- 
tion during the breeding season, not 
merely because they are then unfit 
for food, but because, even were th 
otherwise, by entering small an 
shallow waters with a view to spawn, 
they place themselves in the power 
of every lawless person who incon- 
siderately desires to commit an on- 
slaught. Probably no salmon spawns 
in ary place which is not more or 
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less at the mercy of the human race, 
who, as regards the destruction of 
fish, have sought out many inven- 
ti 


ions. 

The: so-called natural. history of 
thé: herring, as given in books, is the 
baseless: fabric of a. vision. Let: us 
here briefly record it asa sample of 
absurdity... We. shall take Pennant 
ag still the'prevailing authority on 
asubject which men have in some 
measuré beneath their eyes, if they 
wonld but exercise the functions of 
those “orbs” with which they seem, 
in trath, to rule the night, delight- 
ing to look on darkness rather 


=— 

mant (in his British Zoology) 
states that the “great winter rendez- 
vous of the herring is within the 
aretic circle: there they continue 
many. «months, in order to recruit 
_ themselves after the fatigues of 
spawning, the: seas within that space 
panprse i _ — crustacea' in a 
‘ar greater degree than in our warmer 
latitudes.” So few. of us go much beyond 
Shetland-during the winter season, 
that it is of course by no means easy 
to say exactly what is doing at that 
inclement period within. the arctic 
cirele, which is somewhat farther 
north, But all that we know of 
these<hyperborean seas proves that 
they are not» much frequented by that 
fish -at:any time whatever, although a 
stall species is described by Crantz 
as Occurring north of Greenland, 
probably the same as that detected 
by Sir John Franklin during his 
second journey to the shores of the 
Polar Sea. 


“They begin,” continues Pennant, 
“to appear off the Shetland Isles in 
April and May: these are only fore- 
runners of the grand shoal which comes 
in June, and their appearance is marked 
by certain signs, by the number of birds, 
such as gannets and others, which follow 
to prey on them; but when the main 
body approaches, its breadth and depth is 
stich as to alter the very appearance of 
the ocean. It is divided into distinct 
columns of five or six miles in length, 
and three or four in breadth, and they 
drive the water before them with a kind 
of rippling; sometimes they sink for the 
space of ten or fifteen minutes, then rise 
again to the surface, and in bright 
weather reflect a variety of splendid 
colours, like a field of the most pregious 
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gems, in which, or rather in a much 
more valuable light, should this stu- 
pendous gift of Providence-be consider- 
ed by the inhabitants of. the British 
Isles. The first check, this army,meets 
in. its..march southwerd is fromthe 
Shetland Isles, which divide it into two 
parts; one wing takes to the east, the 
other to the western shores of Great 
Britain, and fill every bay and creek 
with their numbers: others pass on to- 
wards Yarmouth, the great and ancient 
mart of herrings; they then pass through 
the British Channel, and after that in a 
manner disappear. Those which take 
to the west, after offering themselves to 
the Hebrides, where the great stationary 
fishing is, proceed towards. the north ‘of 
Ireland, where they meet with a second 
interruption, and are obliged to make a 
second diversion; the one takes to the 
western side, and is scarce perceived, 
being soon lost in the immensity of the 
Atiantic; but the other, which passes 
into the Irish Sea, rejoices and feeds the 
inhabitants of the coasts: that border 
it. 

All this is stated in such distinct 
and authoritative detail, as if it had 
been often witnessed from many a 
“beaked promontory,” that we need 
not marvel it has been believed. 
Now there is not the slightest foun- 
dation in fact for such far \ migra- 
tions. The herring is.a native. fish, 
born and bred along. our - shores, 
which it never leaves for any length 
of either time or space, although . it 
has its periods of retirement and re- 
pose like other considerate creatures, 
and is in the habit of sinking for 
security, especially after spawning, 
into the deeper and more. tranquil 
places of the sea. The expression 
in daily use of “full” and “spent” 
herrings, . indicates. the _ difference 
which exists in their condition at 
different times ; and and why should the 
“ myriad - minded Shakespeare” have 
employed the familiar similitude of 
a “shotten herring,’ meaning there- 
by a herring which had newly spawn- 
ed, if that process’ were performed 
only amid the eres of the north, 
or beneath. the stainless shadows of 
“The earthquake-rifted mountains of bright 

snow ?’ 
We habitnally find along our shores 
herrings of extremely ‘small dimen- 
sions, as little as the least of all 
sprats or garvies; then we have 
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them exceeding the size of the latter, 
but still of unmarketable, measure ; 
aext come the maties, which may 
be regarded as the grilse of herrings, 
the body firm and well-formed, but 
the spawn only slightly developed ; 
and, finally, in autumn and 
winter season, we meet. with the 
breeding fishes, the milt; and. ova 
becoming more and .more matured 
till the spawning process is perform- 
ed, not “within the arctic circle,” 
but in the immediate neighbourhood 
of many a-well-known shore. That 
this invaluable species never leaves 
our coasts is in trath demonstrated 
by the fact, that at. one. station -or 
another it is successfully fished for 
all the *year round. The herring 
fishing commences in May, off the 
eastern side of the island of 
Lewis’ or the Long Island, and con- 
tinues there for some months. It 
apron throughout the summer all 
along the western and eastern shores 
of Scotland, enriching many a land- 
locked bay and sylvan sea-loch, and 
attaining its maximum off the Caith- 
ness coast in. August. It continues 
in Lochfiae and ‘other sheltered 
waters almost into the winter. sea- 
son. Although a summer occupation 
also off the Yarmouth district, it re- 
commences there in autumn, and ad- 
vances’ well into. the, winter. In the 
Firth of Forth we have likewise a 
productive summer and autumnal 
fishery, maging “soe renewed . by 
the advent, in December and other 
winter months, of a medium-sized 
well-flavoured herring, by no méans 
rich, yet not to be despised by any 
man whose destiny is not to dwell 
between Campbelton and Inverary. 
Searcely has our winter fishing in 
the Firth of Forth terminated, than 
it.commences off Ballantrae, and 
other stations on the Ayrshire coast, 
in early spring, by ‘which time, how- 
éver, the fish are spawning, and in 
bad condition. The early Yarmouth 
herring fishery commences from 10th 
to 15th March, and continues. till 
about.the middle of May, by which 
time it has begun again in. Lewis. 
When herrings first show themselves 
off the last-named locality, they are al- 
most always flabby. and flavourless, 
although they improve rapidly as the 
season advances; and ‘though not fit 
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for branding, they. bring. a fair price 
abroad, as being the fitst. prodace of 
the season, and so are sought after 
rather by reason of novelty ‘than 
their own nutritive nature. 
There is a well-known bank | off 


the Ballantrae, often much resorted to 


by herring-boats in spring, although 
the fish are not seldom worthless, 
and only used for the manufacture of 
an inferior kind of red-herrings. An 
idea has long prevailed along our 
western shores, and still. continues 
there in unabated strength, that the 
most luscious and highly flavoured 
of all our herrings, those. of Lo¢h- 
fine, do, not spawn in that sheltered 
sea-loch, but migrate daring winter 
to the Ayrshire coast, and a 
upon the bank off Ballantrae. it is 
therefore argued that the fishing 
there in spring is extremely destruc- 
tive, by disturbing the nt fish 
in their operations, displacing the 
spawn when deposited, and’ destroy- 
ing the old fish, at a time when they 
are worse than useless: for human 
food. It is maintained that this 
fishing should be prevented by law, 
as interfering with one of the great 
cradles of the finny race, and reck- 
lessly injuring the future captures of 
the famous herrings .of Lochfine— 
seeing that the exhausted. and insipid 
Ayrshire fish, if allowed the free ful- 
cag of end mate —— 
would, .after abundan' pli 

submarine “ banks a Paes of 
the southern side of the Firth of 
Clyde, return in renewed condition, 
with all their pristine fat and fla- 
vour, to enjoy the summer and 
autumnal seasons in that far-stretch- 
ing inland water. There is no doubt 
that vast shoals of herrings, in a 
state of migratory movement, have 
been traced continuously from. the 
latter loch, progressing outwards and 
onwards in the direction of the .Ayr- 
shire coast, although by a somewhat 
devious route, till they have reached 
the spawning-bank . off Ballantrae 
This is an important, though it may 
be not altogether a conclusive fact, 
in the nataral, or at least. local, 
history of the herring. It is algo 
curious, and to a certain extent con- 
firmatory, that although Lochfine 
is so richly and redundantly stored 
with this delicious fish, we haye no 
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distinct knowledge of its spawning- 
within the proper basin of 
loch itself. That herrings do 
‘breed in Lochfine we doubt not, but 
that they also come and go, from 
and towards other places, and that 
the majority merely feed and fatten 
in those 1. inland waters, we 
regard as highly probable, though 
a, proved. 

t the vicinity of Ballantrae is, 
however, a vast and invaluable piece 
of spawning-ground, we feel quite 
assured from ocular inspection. We 
have now dredged over it very care- 
fully in the course of two successive 
springs. We waited till the usual 

fishing had come, and almost 

e, having at the same time, dur- 

g its continuance, had samples of 
the herrings of both sexes cured and 
kept for our examination. The bank 
lies about a mile or little more off 
shore. It extends about a mile and 
a half in length by nearly half-a- 
mile in breadth, and is covered by 
from seven to nine fathoms of water. 
The bottom is a coarse shingle, com- 
posed of stones and gravel, firm with- 
out being fixed, and clear of mud or 
clay. The nets used are weighted 
along their lower edge by heavy 
stones, and, instead of floating free, 
after the ordinary drift-net fashion, 
they are let down till they touch and 
rest upon the bottom, forming, as it 
were, a wall of netting. They are 
allowed te lie there for some time, 
causing, as is alleged, great destruc- 
tion to the spawning fish, serious dis- 
turbance and prevention to such as are 
not actually netted, and vast and irre- 
mediable damage to the newly-depo- 
sited spawn, which is not only crushed 
and displaced by the heavily-weighted 
hets, but brought up in great masses 
when these are hauled, and rendered 
unproductive by removal from its 
natural bed. e ropes and general 
cordage of the nets are said to become, 
in the course of a night’s work, so 
coated over with this tenacious 
spawn, as to resemble “a man’s leg” 
in thickness. Great quantities of it 
are thus brought up into the boats, 
and of course perish, while other 
masses, after being loosened, are 
driven by currents to and fro, and 
either cast high and dry ashore, or 
eventually redeposited in places not 
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naturally fitted for their reception 
and development. 

Por some time preceding our per- 
sonal inspection of this bank, we had 
directed the superintendent of the 
fisheries to preserve a series of sam- 
wi of both sexes for examination, 
rom the commencement of the spring 
fishing. These Of course  repre- 
sented the general condition of the 
shoal which was alleged to be there 
spawning. They were evidently so 
engaged, the majority being in the 
last stage of ripeness, while some 
were already half-spawned, and a 
few were spent fish. There were, how- 
ever, comparatively very few of the 
last, a circumstance no doubt owing 
to the fact, that these fisb,°so soon 
as they have spawned, sink away, as 
it were, from off the bank into the 
deeper water to recover strength, and 
de not show themselves again, either 
on that coast or elsewhere, till they 
are getting into comparatively good 
condition. Whatever information 
we have been able to obtain from 
others has constantly confirmed our 
own observations, made at various 
seasons, and on many points along 
our coasts, and tends to prove that 
spent fish are but seldom seen in 
numbers. However, over the bank 
in question the gravid fish had been 
hovering for some weeks, and were 
now beginning to decrease and 
disappear, and so we considered 
it a fit time to examine the state 
of the ground. We went over it 
very carefully with an oyster-dredge, 
during the better parts of several 
days, ever and anon bringing up 
to the surface a portion of the natu- 
ral bed or shingle of which it was 
composed, for minute examination. 
Over large tracts there was scarcely 
a stone or pebble, from the size of a 
cocked-hat to a cherry-stone, that 
was not covered and. inerusted, at 
least over all its upper or exposed 
surface, with a coating of eggs, form- 
ing a widely-diffused but by no 
means thickened mass of eva, as the 
sands by the sea-shore innumerable. 
This congregated spawn was sO eX- 
tremely viscid or glutinous that 
smal stones were massed together by 
it, and so might be lifted up in 
groups or strings, while the larger 
and more rocky pieces were coated 
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over by the same adhesive covering, 
which could not at once be detached 
without some little pressure of the 
thumb-nail. It did not, however, 
seem to lie anywhere in lumps or 
thickly-agglutinated masses of itself, 
but ‘was spread or superficially dif- 
fused, no doubt for the sake of more 
direct action of water upon each in- 
dividual egg. In some places it had 
fallen pretty thickly into little cre- 
vices, or between the walls, as it 
were, of one stone and another, but 
a beautiful and pretty equal coating 
was, on the whole, the order of the 
day. So we infer that the large 
heaps or masses of herring-spawn, 


alleged to be brought up by the nets 
when these are either sunk by weights 
to the bottom, or used as trawls, are 
the result of gatherings, or accumu- 
oe scrapings, over the surface of the 


We need not here enter into more 
minute details. We satisfied our- 
selves of the fact that the Ballantrae 
bank, in all its length and breadth, 
was a principal haunt of herrings in 
the spring, and that they congregated 
then and there with a view to spawn. 
We had waited till their functions 
were nearly fulfilled (illustrative spe- 
cimens having been, as we have said, 
preserved for our examination from 
time to time), and as soon as we 
were apprised of this, by the occur- 
rence of half-spawned and spent fish, 
and the disappearance of the main 
body, we carefully examined ‘the 
ground, and found it, as just de- 
scribed, an almost uniform and con- 
tinuous carpet of spawn. The ova 
were in various stages of develop- 
ment ; some being pure, clear, almost 
colourless, resembling, though quite 
distinguishable from, the viscid mat- 
ter in which ‘they were enveloped ; 
others having a pair of black speck- 
like eyes very discernible within 
them; while not a few could be seen, 
even without the assistance of a lens, 
to contain more shapely young ones, 
which, when held within a 
water, on the palm of the hand, exhi- 
. bited a heaving motion—one of those 

mighty throes by which an infant 
herring first seeks to anticipate ac- 
+ sagarag with the boundless deep. 

sight wasbeautiful exceedingly, 
and of great interest and importance. 
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We made a vain attempt to rear a 
few thousand in a state of satisfied 
captivity, knowing, by experience, 
that all things may be tamed except 
the tongue of man and his fair com- 
panion. But though our mctives 
were good, our means were  insuffi- 
cient. We could only keep them in 
buckets on a cutter’s deck, and even 
there could not at that time conveni- 
ently accomplish a long or continuous 
course of observations. They were 
hatched rapidly from en | to day, 
being at first like pe g seen | . 
formed of slender threads, with dis- 
tinct heads, and very observable 
eyes; but we fear that there was 
something awanting, or unconform- 
able, in the natural conditions by 
which they were surrounded, as they 
all died and disappeared almost as 
soon. as born. Such as we kept in 
small glasses, for the sake of observa- 
tion, in the cabin, were very speedily 
hatched, but their life also was even 
as @ vapour, and they were scarcely 
excluded before they expired. Their 
first step in life was their last. 

With respect to the precise period 
of the spawning of herring, we have 
no doubt that, as in the case of 
salmon, it extends, when various 
localities are taken into view, over 
several months. We have seen many 
fish of both sexes; by the close of 
autumn and commencement of win- 
ter, re ok near their spawn- 
ing time. These would deposit early, 
that is, much sooner than the month 
of March, which seemed the con- 
cluding period for those off Ballan- 
trae. We may therefore suppose the 
period to range from the beginning of 
winter to the commencement of 
spring. Neither need we doubt that 
the general nature of the locality 
chosen may be correctly inferred 
from that of the Ballantrae Bank, 
although we shall be glad to have 
additional and more extended obser- 
vations. Although our people, both 
nee fishermen and proprietors, 

ave long been aware that the nor- 
thern i ea of herrings was a 
myth, and that they were essentially 
a native fish, and “to. the manor 
born,” yet certain other inferences, 
deduced from superficial observation, 
and the casual occurrence of mis- 
placed spawn, were equally inaccu- 
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rate. ..We had ourselves been often 
told,; (and have, we fear, recorded) 
that, the favourite spawning . places 
of. herring were “sandy spits,” or 
promontories, near the shore. Now, 
sand.may be looked upon as movable 
rather- than heritable property, and 
would by no means suit the views 
of .prudent parents, which, as we 
baye. already shown, prefer a some- 
what -fixed foundation of. steadfast 
stones and gravel. Still more fanci- 
ful and fallacious was the belief that 


prevailed among. some so-called ob- 
seryers.in the Western Islands, that 
herri among  sea-weed. 


ngs 
So. far, indeed, had this idea at one 
time. gained belief, that. an excellent 
and assiduous inquirer, very fond of 
natural science, the late Sir Thomas 
Dick Lauder, was actually induced 
by it. to advise our Highland and 
insular coast proprietors to sacrifice 
the profits of their kelp manufacture, 
and .abstain from cutting sea-weed, 
lest that. practice should interfere 
with the successful breeding of her- 
rings. Now, consider for a moment 
where. the masses of our various sea- 
weeds really grow. With the excep- 
tion of certain tangles, which merely 
wave their large flags over the sub- 
sided surface, and keep,their stems 


beneath, it is always between high. 


and low water-murk, a kind of de- 
batable ground, where they meet 
with that alternate exposure and 
submergence which their natural 
constitution stands in need of. But 
that space is also the very region of 
storm.and. terror— the place where, 
during tempestuous weather, “the 
Pa of. waters” rae and roars ree 
greatest. and most unmiti 
fary. There the very stones, fy od 
turn over in myriads, make a mur- 
muring moan, like the voice of far- 
off thunder, heard at intervals when 
the. ing: surf, as if exhausted, 
chases for a moment its resounding 
roar, only to rise in and roll 
onwards more wrathfully than ever. 
Alas for the herring-spawn amid 
that dread contention, where it would 
inevitably be “cast up like mire 
and dirt” by the “sea which cannot 
rest.” But we ourselves may rest 


assured that no herring (probably no° 


fish that does“ not burrow like the 
sand-eel) deposits its spawn above 
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low-water mark; .Not far seawards 
of that line it may probably some- 
times do so, but, we presume, inva- 
riably with an abiding covering of 
from thirty to sixty feet);in depth 
of water, and upon a,bottom ~of 
neither rock nor. sand, but clean 
strong: shingle... The” kelpers. may 
therefore cut away at their sea-weed 
without let or hindrance. ; 

That very interesting and detailed 
observations might be made on the 
breeding of herring and. other sea- 
fish by those who dwell. in suitable 
localities, is very . certain. Spawn, 
placed in a small sheltered creek, 
partially protected or built. up,-and 
yet subjected, in a. modified manner 
to the flux.iand reflux of the tidal 
waters, would afford an opportunity 
of constant and continued inspection, 
and might be obtained either as 
“anchored on its. native shore,” or 
ressed from the bodies of the parent 

h, in accordance with the so-called 
artificial, that is, mechanical process, 
now so frequently and freely per- 
formed on salmon. We know. that 
all kinds of sea-fish may be kept 
successfully in salt-water ponds, 
although we are not aware that 
their breeding and upbringing have 
been yet attempted. As many curious 
facts in their character and constitu- 
tion might be thereby ascertained, 
we regret that none of the many 
who possess both time and, local 
appliances, should have availed 
themselves. of their natural  posi- 
tion to institute such an experi- 
mental course of observation as that 
now indicated. While we find 
soldier-crabs and cray-fish, . snails, 
aphrodites, and sea-anemones, » all, 
if not “capering nimbly in a. lady’s 
chamber,” at least placed in glass 


jars on drawing-room, and other 


tables, for the sake of. so-called 
scientific. observation, we regret the 
more that a portion of the needful 
patience and expense is not here 
and. there . bestowed on objects of 
equal beauty and interest, and far - 
greater value. 

Sea-ponds for the preservation of 
fresh fish for the. supply of our 
tables, have never been «generally 
introduced among us, and, except as 
matters of amusemept, are not now 
likely to increase in number. The 
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great abundance of all kinds of fish 
along our infinitely. varied coasts, their 
easy and incessant capture, and the 
largely increased means of rapid trans- 
port from Wo to place, have almost 
equalised their distribution, and made 
far inland market-places as. redundant 
in, their sealy spoils as those of the 
resounding shore. But still there are 
stations, even now, very far from both 
church and market, and a good store 
of fresh fish would surely make some 
amends at least for the latter half 
of the deprivation, while it in no 
way embittered the effect of the 
former. 

The last efficient sea-fish pond we 
chanced to examine is situate near 
Port-Nesson, in Wigtownshire. — It 
was constructed .in 1800 by Mr. Mac- 
dowall of Logan, and, being founded 
upon a rock, is as fresh as the 
year it was excavated. It; con- 
sists of a deep basin, artificially 
hollowed out at the upper end of a 
narrow natural creek or crevice: be- 
tween two walls of rock, through 
which the tide flows at high water 
so freely as to keep the pond for 
ever freshly salt, and for some hours 
fall. When the tide recedes, of 
course the water subsides to the edge 
of the basin, leaving eight or ten 
feet in depth within it. The upper 
portion of the, creek just adjoining 
this deep excavation is built up with 
large stones, firmly set, but without 
mortar, so that while the sea-water 
of each uprising tide flows through 
its interstices, it forms a sufficient 
barrier to prevent the escape or out- 
ward progress of the fishes. It was 
low. water at the time of our visit, 
and so the pond and its contents 
were distinctly visible, A flight of 
steps leads downwards to a small 
platform by the water’s edge, and the 
moment the old woman, who was 
our. conductress, showed herself in 
the act of descending these steps, the 
whole body of bh and other 
creatures moved towards, her, just as 
& flock of poultry follow a henwife. 
She had in her hand a basin filled 
With sand-eels and limpets; and 
When we neared the surface of the 
Prcrene big lig by the ae = 

ti e contents of the 
basin, as cut as could press them- 
selves close in-shore raised their heads, 
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or. at least the anterior portion, 
quite out of the water, opened their 
mouths wide, and made. a; gurgling 
and occasionally a snapping sound, 
the latter occasioned by the sudden 
shutting of their jaws, when. they 
felt or fancied that something . had 
dropped between them... The sense 
of taste or touch seemed quick’ and 
delicate in these ungainly creatures. 
While distributing the limpets, we 
somewhat idly cast in with them @ 
few heads of the large “ horse-gowans” 
(ox-eye daisy), which we had chanced 
to mit in an adjoining meadow. 
They also speedily, disappeared, but 
only for a single. second, bein 
instantaneously rejected. with consi 
erable force. In this way th 
sometimes blew even the desired 
limpets into each other’s . mouths. 
The majority seemed quite as tame 
and familiar as chickens or puppy- 
dogs. We observed that they ra 
unable to swallow anything wi 
out previously making’ a downward 
plunge of their heads, and filling 
their mouths with water, the latter 
being no doubt immediately expelled 
through the gill-covers, while ‘the 
food down into the gullet. 
They rolled lazily about, laying their 
heads over each other, and kept all 
pressing in a mass within the space 
of a few yards, close to. the rocky 
ledge on which we stood, basin in 
hand,.the latter being evidently. the 
inducement to congregate, rather 
than any personal predilection for 
ourselves. The sight was singular, 
and showed how even the natives 
of the sunless deep may be domes- 
ticated, and rendered as familiar 
as land animals. As we stood on 
the lowest step, au niveau of the 
surface of the water, some of them 
laid their large languishing faces over 
our feet, allowed us to put opr hands 
beneath them, and roll them ‘over, 
or even raise and replunge them (as 
nurses do children) out of and then 
beneath their native brine. The 
cies were chiefly cod, with a few lithe, 
a gurnard, and a small grilse or-sea- 
trout. The last: named was very. shy 
and wary; and although hunger is@ 
great leveller, and is apt a 
down haughtiness to a par wi 
humility, pet while approaching the 
scene of festivity, he never ascended 
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to the surface, but kept constantly 
darting about at a depth of six or 
seven feet below; and as the food, 
when thrown in, was instantaneous! 
swallowed by the cloud of codfish 
which hung above, certainly none 
was allowed to make its way to salmo 
in the lower regions. Some of the 
cod had been imprisoned for about a 
couple of years. It is not found ad- 
visable either to keep them long in 
confinement, or to have them of large 
size, in consequence of their tendency, 
in either case, to tyrannise over the 
new-comers of smaller dimensions. 
The old fellows, therefore, require to 
be removed from time to time, and 
carried tenderly towards the larder. 
Herrings are seldom kept in confine- 
ment, as, from their fat and defence- 
less nature, they too easily fall a prey 
to the more gaunt and wide-mouthed 
who ingulf them greedily. 
a pond, constructed on the same 
principle, perhaps more closely guard- 
ed by a fine grating, just where the 
water ebbs and flows, would be of 
great’ importance, by enabling us to 
ascertain the breeding and growth of 
herrings, and the production and 
development of the spawn of that 
invaluable species. On these points 
we as yet know next to nothing, and 
our ignorance of things so important 
for ourselves and our people to be 
made uainted with, ranks, as we 
have said, among the opprobria of 
natural history, and of those who affect 
to follow that pleasant though unpro- 
ductive recreation. 

We were considerably affected by 
the tenderness of feeling which seemed 
to exist between most of these fishes 
and their ancient feeder. They had 
entire confidence in each other, and 
this was, no doubt, the foundation 
of their mutual respect and happi- 
ness, as iis that of all the domestic 
affections. There can be no real and 
enduring cheerfulness without it, either 
on the steadfast earth, or within the 
glittering waters. We know that many 
attachments have existed be- 
tween men and fish. One of the most 
‘noted on record is that which was 
felt by Hortensius for a lamprey, at 
the death of which the orator almost 






-broke his heart, and somewhat mo- 


rosely resented a friend’s cajolery of 
his grief, by retorting that such de- 
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spondency would never have befallen 
him (the cajoler), who had survived 
seven wives, and never shed a tear for 
one of them. Antonia, the wife of 
Drusus, entertained so great a love for 
another lamprey, “that she could 
find in her heart to decke it, and to 
hang a paire of golden earerings about 
the guils thereof.” Many of the con- 
script fathers, who might have had 
other things to think of, were so 
charmed when they succeeded in 
training some docile favourite to feed 
from their fingers, as to be wrapt 
in an elysium of delight. Tame fish 
are now quite out of fashion, although 
we hope that their recent introduction 
into the vivaria ‘of our Zoological 
Gardens may revive the taste. We 
may add, that fish are it favour- 
ites in Otaheite. Mr. Ellis informs 
us, that he has frequently accom- 
panied a young chieftain to the side 
So soon as a whistle was 
sounded, an enormous eel would show 
itself upon the surface, where it fed 
fondly and familiarly from its master’s 
hand. 

The Roman writers describe the 
fish-ponds so frequent in ancient days. 
Varro states that there were two 
sorts—the one supplied with fresh- 
water, the other with salt. In the 
formation of the former, advantage 
was taken of the neighboring land 
springs, and they were regarded as 
poor men’s ponds; the latter were, 
of course, sea-ponds, and being much 
more expensive, were the exclusive 
property of the affluent. Sergius 
Orata, however, became a millionaire 
in consequence of his professional 
dealings in various kinds of fish. 
Columella enters into many details 
regarding the formation of sea-ponds. 
He recommends insular situations, 
where the soil is naturally poor and 
unproductive. The site chosen should 
be so near the sea, that its waters 
may easily wash through, and never 
stagnate, thus imitating the great 
main from which they are drawn, 
and which is in perpetual movement, 
and renewed from hour to hour. They 
may be either made of tiles or exca- 
vated in the solid rock, and. the fur- 
ther extremity, which is deeper and 
cooler than the rest, should conduct 
by channels into a grotto, where the 
scaly flock may retire during the heat 
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ff me day, he cattle, br ig agg 
and repose. In supplyi ese Te- 
cervalta, the water Mould” be let in 
from one place and out. at an oppo- 
site, so as to secure @ constant re- 
newal—a thing of prime importance. 
When the vivarium to be formed is 
scarcely above the level of the sea, 
its basin should be. dug down about 
nine feet, and the conduit-pipes 
placed about two feet from the top, 
and very capacious, so as to admit of 
sudden flushes of water to aid the 
issue of the more stagnant mass lying 
beneath the level of the sea. If the 
dimensions of the pond permit, the 
ractice is recommended of removing 
ments of rock covered with sea- 
weed from the shore, and scattering 
them about the enclosure in imita- 
tion of the open sea.* This is an ex- 
cellent idea, not sufficiently attended 
to in our marine preserves, although 
it forms the very life and essence of 
our vivaria, the salt waters of which, 
however small in quantity, are kept 
fresh, that is, in their naturally pure 
and uncorrupted state, in conse- 
quence of the chemical action excited 
by the growth or existence of living 
sea-weeds.t The principle, we be- 
lieve, was first announced in our 
own days by the late ingenious Dr. 
Johnston of Berwick, and has been 
well explained by Mr. Gosse, discussed 
by Mr. Kingsley, and carried into 
practice by many others. Any one 
may now—‘ tho’ inland far he be’’,- 
keep a tub or other vessel filled with 
sea-water, containing marine animals 
for observation, and without a renewal 
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of the water for a twelvemonth, if 


certain sea-plants, easily obtained, 
each anchored on its native stone or 
shred of rock, are permitted to grow 
within it. Probably Columella could 
not have explained the principle of 
reciprocity so well as our enlightened 
Professor of Technology, Dr. Geo: 

Wilson, but he evidently knew t 

fact, and the necessity of its obser- 
vance. He further advises, that when 
the work is completed, a series of 
stakes should be planted, in a semi- 
circular form, around the quarter 
where the water is let in, so as both 
to break the force of the impinging 
waves, and keep out all refuse of 
wrack and weeds, which would other- 
wise fill and speedily corrupt the 
pond. Our higher tides prnbebiy 
give us great advantages in the forma- 
tion of sea-ponds, from the constant 
flux and reflux, compared with the 
almost uniform level of the, Mediter- 
ranean waters. Although the ancients 
usually stocked their vivaria with 
fish, the natives of the neighbouring 
shores, they sometimes brought others 
from a great distance. Columella 
announces another fact, which also 
takes precedence of an alleged modern 
invention, of a somewhat extraordi- 
nary nature, that they converted lakes 
and rivers into feeding and breeding 
places, by conveying into them not 
only the fish themselves, but also the 
spawn of such species as, though born 
in the sea, were in the habit of pene- 
trating some distance inland, cre 
streams and estuaries. These 3 
though deemed the natives of the sea, 








* For a notice of the ancient vivaria, see our old friend and correspondent, the 





Rev. Mr. Badham’s amusing and instructive hook on Prose Halieutics, or Ancient and 
Modern Fish Tattle, London, 1854. The author is an excellent observer and accurate 
narrator, although a few of the fish seem to have taken him beyond hisdepth. Thus, 
in his brief discourse on the Salmonide, he states:—‘It is not improbable that © 
Ausonius ‘may have mistaken, under the names Salar and Fario, different species of 
fish, as, till quite lately, the parr, which abounds in some Scotch rivers, and notably’ 


in the Clyde, was erroneously supposed to be juvenile salmon.” Now, the very 
Teverse of all this is'the case, Till lately the parr was erroneously supposed to be a 
distinct species, and is now known to be a juvenile salmon, while the most notable 
thing about the Clyde is, that there are no parr at all in a great portion of its course, 
because the salmon, which is its parent, cannot ascend beyond the falls at Lanark. 
a, The late ingenious Sir John Graham Dalyell was one of our most assiduous 
successful cultivators of marine zoology in its lower forms. He kept certain 


species alive in confinement (the same individuals) for between twenty and thirty 
years, supplying them with sea-water renewed once or twice a week, and carried 
from a considerable distance. What a saving of time, trouble, expense, and we 
may say anxiety, would have accrued had he been acquainted with this purifying 
action of sea-plants on salt-water! 
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were probably of a mixed nature, 
like our shads and smelts, habitually 
addicted to salt water, but seeking 
the’ fresh towards the time of spawn- 
ing)? A considerable power of con- 
formability is possessed by some of 
these species, especially by that last 
named. It is long since Mr. Yarrell 
informed us that smelts may be kept 
insound health and god condition 
for several continuous years in fresh 
water without any access to the sea, 
and more recently Mr. Lloyd states as 
follows 


“Tn England the smelt visits our 
rivers only during its spawning sea- 
son; and until naturalists here had 
seen the specimens that I brought 
from the Wenern (in Sweden), which 
they pronounce to be identical in 
every t with our own, they 
seemed little inclined to believe it 
equally an inhabitant-of fresh as of 
salt-water! But this fact being now 
proved) it'would be easy to introduce 
thesmelt into our ponds and lakes.”* 

The Wenern is a vast fresh-water 
lake in Scania, cut off from any com- 
munication with the sea upwards, by 
the cataracts of Trollhitten. The 
smelts above alluded to must there- 
fore ‘be permanent residents in’ fresh 
water. In’ the spring of 1847, Sir 
Thomas Maryon Wilson brought 200 
full-grown smelts from Rochester, by 
sea. and land; to Searles, and other 
inland ‘places. In the course of Feb- 
raary 1853 he wrote to Mr. Lloyd 
that the pond at Searles was fall of 
large-smelts ;- “numbers have been 
taken out’ of it, and I ate of them 
when down there only last month, at 
which time they were full of roe.” 
Lc fish (Osmerus eperlanus of 

leming), commonly called sperlins 
io: Scotland, are remarkable for their 
smell of fresh-cut cucumbers, and are 
‘assuredly ,a much. better. article for 
all culinary purposes: than the roach, 
dace,.<zc., with which our ponds are 
so; often. filled, and so their. substitu- 
tiom:for these would be practically of 

advantage. 
© »We--shall now conclude with a 
short exposition of a subject of great 
importance, closely connected with 
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those which we have lately had in 
hand we mean the /ishing-boats 
of Scotland. “Various opinions are 
entertained’ regarding the size, build, 
and rig of the boats employed, ‘and 
whether the open-decked or half. 
decked are the safest, and’ otherwise 
most suitable. On these points our 
native fishermen are for the most part 
diametrically opposed in their senti- 
ments to their brethren of the south 
—the one maintaining that none but 
open boats ‘are fit for the herring 


fishery, the other as strongly assert- 


ing that they would not go to sea in 
any but a ‘decked or half-decked one. 
On these important points we have 
now the advantage of some valuable 
memoranda furnished by the Hon. 
B. F. Primrose, Secretary to the 
Board of Fisheries, a gentleman not 
only of large official experience, but 
much~given by choice, from early 
life, to seafaring pursuits, which he 
has studied practically, in all their 
bearings.t 

The Scotch herring fishery on the 
east coast is quite different from 
that upon the ‘west, and the ensuing 
remarks apply almost exclusively to 
the former. It is also totally differ- 
ent from the English fisheries. From 
the Fern Islands to Duncansbay 
Head, the catching and curing de- 
partments are kept entirely distinct, 
A’ Scotch fisherman must deliver his 
herrings fresh. to the curer within 
twelve hours of their being caught. The 
English constantly ‘rouse their fish in 
salt, which is sufficient to«’ preserve 
them ‘for ‘a day or two, should they not 
return to port during that time. But 
fish tonched with salt would not he 
received by any curer in Scotland; 
nor would tt be possible to cure them 
for foreign sale, or for the high-class 
home markets, unless. they. were 
either.. delivered. fresh.,to. the . curer 
along shore, or completely, cured on 
board. a vessel after the Dutch mode, 
—the latter plan being of course: im- 
practicable, without. reducing the 
amount of produce. to such a degree 
as to damage, if not destroy, our fish- 
eries. © The Dateh “cure with the 
greatest skill, but only in small quan- 





“® Scandinavian Adventures, vol. i. p. 125, bE) BERS 
“W See’ Mr. Primrose’s Letter to Captain Washington, in the Appendix to the Re- 
port by the latter, on the Fishing Boats of Scotland, p. 57. ’ 
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tities at a time, in consequence of the 
necessarily restricted accommodation 
on board theit vessels, to which, ty 
international law?"they are confined. 
It-is quantity and quality combined 
that has enabled the Scotch fisheries 
to-take such foreign markets as are 
not debarred by differential duties 
out of the hands not only. of the 
Dutch, but of all other foreign com- 
petitors. There is no doubt: that, if 
prohibitory ‘duties were done away 
with, Scotch herrings would obtain a 
Continental monopoly, from their low 
price and high excellence. But this 
reduced cost and fine quality can only 
be afforded, or attained, by an im- 
mense establishment of curers being 
kept simultaneously engaged in the 
preservation of the herrings brought 
ashore ; while the fishermen, on their 
part, must captare all they can, and 
deliver them ‘fresh with the utmost 
rapidity. The exhaustless sea, under 
a benign Providence, furnishes ~ the 
requisite supplies, and the successful 
eapture ‘and fresh delivery depend 
upon the exertions of the crews, the 
nature of their boats, and a strict 
enforcement of the rules which now 
regulate proceedings at our fishing- 
stations. 

The Scotch herring-boats usually 
lie-in harbour all «day, and set out 
togéther in the evening. The men 
shdot their nets at sunset, haul them 
in at) sunrise, return shorewards~ in 
companies, and deliver their cargoes 
at-an early morning hour. This‘takes 
place every day. during the fishing 
season; and be the weather fair. or 
foul, the: tides << or low, the boats 
inust go out; in evéning, and rfe- 
turn again early next day. We need 
scarcely say that the coast‘is for the 
most patt rugged and ‘rock-bound, 
often: precipitous, with few or none‘of 
read — natural gree tiene 
requent. along . our * highly-favoure 
Western chores and that the elon 
then must therefore rely, for any. asstit- 
ance of ‘safety, on ‘ artifi _ ‘con 
structed piers or jetties. We rece 
showed that even on’ these their ho 
wet ‘too’ often sadly ‘delusive.’ anes 
menare generally so poor that’ 
majority could ‘not fish Ee all byt for 
advances ‘by the ctters, and they 
have ‘consequently seldom any ‘capi- 
tal to ‘lay out on ati éxpensive boat. 
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The objects which they have there- 
fore to consider ‘are :— sgh 
Ist, To get a substantial boat at 
the smallest prime cost. ie 
24, Such a boat as will yield the 
are produce, and work with the 
ewest hands. si 3s ae 
3d, That will row easily, as well as 
work. 
4th, ‘That will draw® little water, 
and take least room “in a crowded 
harbour. bites : 
5th, That will stow the largest 
quantity of fish, be capable of deéliver- 
ing them most expeditiously, and be 
afterwards washed out with the least 
trouble. se 
The Scotch herring-boat’ combines 
these required qualifications in ® 
greater degree than does any other. 
In the following prices of boats, 
the value of nets and fishing-gear is 
not included, as that is nearly the 
same, whatever boat is used. 
The large Yarmouth lugger com- 
plete, costs £400. - 
The small halfdecked boat, ditto, 
from £180 to £200. 
The Cornish /pilchard-boat, ‘ditto, 
from £160 to £200. : 
The Scotch herring-boat, complete, 
costs only from £60 to £70. 
The large Yarmouth lugger fre- 
uents the Scotch fisheries, but only 
that its owner may purchase “fish; 
for so unsuited is it to their ‘actaal 
capture off our shores that the skip- 
per finds’ it’ more’‘ profitable to b 
rom our ‘men, even at the extra- 
vagant price of 27s. per’ cran,. which 
has’ often been obtained, ‘than “take 
the fish out ‘Of the sea for nothing. 
They cannot hang to their’ nets, or 
follow the: capricious ‘shifting ‘of the 
fishery-grounds, like our boats; and 
once out of the ‘harbour, they cantiot 
get back ‘till the weather’ atid tide 
permit them,’ as they are not able to 
row: in light winds’ or calms. 
halfdecked English boat for £180, is 


manned by seven or eight men, but” 


the: oe the opts A five ey “8 
posing the English boat ‘to be as w 
adapted for the fisheries as the’ Seotth 
boat, she will bring nO more fish to 
t,"as She can ‘work “no ‘pteatel 
drift. of ‘nets,’ A‘capital has th 
first to’ be raised, to‘fit out ‘one Huglish 
boat, that ‘would’ send out two and a 
half Scotch boats to the fisheries, atid 
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the return from the capital must be 


afterwards divided for the mainte i 


nance of seven or eight men, although 
_ with us it now barely suffices for 
subsistence of five. But the boat itself 
is not so well adapted for the practical 
os of the fakery. The Scotch 
hel le-lug rig is peculiarly favourable 
for the uses our boats are put. to. 
The whole of the canvass is within 
board ; there is no gear to foul, or be 
carried away in getting in and out of 
a crowded harbour; the steersman 
has only to measure the my, = of his 
boat, and range-her into her place 
at the first opening he sees, and if 
her sides stand the squeeze, she will 
get no other damage,—whereas the 
bowsprits, booms, and shrouds of the 
other rig would all be in his way, 
and receive such constant injury as 
to cause the loss of many days’ fish- 
ing, besides requiring outlay for re- 
Then the herring fishery par- 
ticularly requires that the mast and 
sail shall be separate, as in the lug; 
for the boats, after their nets are shot, 
have their masts lowered and crutch- 
ed, to prevent drifting; and before 
hauling in the nets,a clear area is 
made in the stern-sheets to receive 
the fish. The lugs are unhooked and 
stowed forward; the mast, being a 
bare spar, lies fore and .aft, and offers 
no impediment; and as the net is 


hauled in, it is shaken and coiled in 


down wherever there is room, while 
the fish, by thus dropping the one on 
the other, strike no hard substance to 
knock off their scales, which unfits 
them for perfect cure. The men being 
gp. pea by booms or standing 
of any kind, have full space for 

ir work, as well as for coiling down 
their nets, which are of immense 
length and size, each boat fishing 
with nearly 20,000 square yards of 
ing. At the last haul, if the wind 

is light but scant, or if there is none 


at they begin to row to harbour. 
No resistance of retards the 
boat’s progress, while the enormous 


weight of the herrings, with the wet 
nets, gives the crew of five enough to 
do to back in time to receive the 

from the curer. 
pull any. addi- 
ouble lug is no 
@ most unhandy rig for work- 
to windward, but it has 
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all the advantages described for meet- 
ing the peculiarities of the Scotch 

ery; and the balance appears in 
its favour so far.as darge produce is 
concerned, and that must be ever 
- in view, and steadily maintained. 

t is, however, important that the 
double lug should not be made more 
unhandy than it is, and also danger- 
ous, of which there would be some 
risk were decks added to the boats. 

These lug-sails have to be lowered 
every tack ; and, during the operation, 
the boat is unmanageable, having no 
steerage way upon her, or canvass to 
keep her steady. In a heavy sea, 
her tendency is to make what is called 
a stern-board, while the men must be 
in constant movement, shifting over 
yards, tacks, and sheets. They thus 

uire as much space as they can get, 
and hate to hold on with their legs 
by the thwarts. In an open boat, 
as they stand upon the floor, their 
weight is brought low, and they have 
thus the whole depth of the boat to 
save them from being canted over 
board. With a decked or half-decked 
boat, the space being more confined, 
the men must occasionally stand 
upon the deck, where a lurch of the 
boat is fatal if they lose their footing, 
and their weight renders the boat so 
crank, that she is much more liable 
to turn over. The same risk prevails 
stepping the masts, and the deck 
undowbtedly offers impediments to 
the stowing away the sails, coilin 
the. nets, shovelling out the fish, an 
dashing water over the boat. With 
us the nets. are landed. and dried 
daily, and the fisherman ought, be- 
fore going home, to wash out his boat 
clear of scales fore and aft, as old 
scales taint the new fish. They are 
somewhat too careless about this 
already, but would undoubtedly be- 
come doubly so if they had to work 
under a half-deck. 

The English half-decked boats are 
usually either fore-and-afters, or, if 
lug-rigged, haye a jib and mizzen, 
which give the boat steerage-way 
while tacking; but our boats could 
not fish as they now do in congre- 
geene from Wick, 300 from 

raserburgh, 400 from Peterhead, 
all leaving and re-entering their 
harbours daily, if fitted with a bow- 
sprit and bumpkin. Still less could 
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they do so from the smaller har- 
bours and narrow creeks, which 
they not seldom frequent, and where 
an exclusive herring-trade is carried 
on-with immense success. Lastly, 
many landsmen man the boats, who 
must leave them if the rig is not 
of the simplest kind, but whose ser- 
vices at the nets, and handling of 
the fish, are most valuable. They are 
a sort of intermediate class of curers, 
who never lose sight of what is to be 
done with the fish after it gets ashore, 
because they have an interest there 
also; and in the general scramble for 
employment that attends upon the 
fishing season they prove a most. use- 
fal class since they can be put to any 
work, and do it cheap.* 

It will thus be seen that these 
fisheries are peculiar, and stand some- 
what alone in their character and 
constitution, and that the propriety of 
a partial alteration must be measured 
by its adaptation to the entire system, 
not as bearing simply on a single ob- 
ject, however important—such as that 
of the safety of the men. But even 
upon that vital point, the reports 
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which were given in to the Commis- 
sioners of the Board of Fisheries, 
regarding the deplorable loss of life on 
the fatal 19th day of August, 1848, go 
to prove that no less loss would have 
occurred had the boats been decked, 
for many escaped into harbour which 
could not have done so had~ they 
drawn more water. The chief sacrifice, 
both of property and human life, at 
Wick, took place in consequence of the 
boats striking upon the bar at the har- 
bour’s mouth, and breaking up in the 
surge,—a catastrophe which must 
have happened to any boat, whether 
decked or open, of such a size as to 
engage, with any prospect of success, 
in the Scotch fishery. Mr. Primrose 
has pointed out, with his accustomed 
clearness, the difference between the 
latter and that of Yarmouth, as suffi- 
cient to explain and justify the dis- 
parity in respect to boats. The her- 
rings caught off Yarmouth and the 
neighbouring coasts are chiefly cured 
as reds or bloaters, and may therefore 
be slightly salted on board, and kept 
so for a day or two without prejudice 
to their subsequent cure; Thus the 





* We ought, however, here to note, and on the authority of Captain Washington, 








that this frequent practice of engaging landsmen to’complete a crew, is sometimes 
not only disadvantageous, but the cause of great disaster. In the majority of the 
north-country boats wrecked at Peterhead in August 1848, three of each crew of 
five were landsmen, and in consequence were' quite unable to manage their boat or 
dip their sails while running in before the storm. They thus hauled up for the 
harbour with their sails aback against the mast, in consequence of which the boats 
lost their way, and drove ashore; while the Newhaven and south-country boats, 
with properly-set sails, fetched up to the pier-head, and so were saved. The 
thorough-bred fishermen are quite aware that fewer boats, and better manned, is 
the principle to proceed upon. 

+ Red herrings are made from salted ones by means of smoking, and their quality 
depends upon two things—their original excellence, and their subsequent mode of 
treatment. Many indifferently salted herrings are converted into reds. If the for- 
mer are permitted to lie long in pickle, they must be steeped in fresh water to 
reduce their redundant saltness; and it is this process of previous soaking which de- 
teriorates their subsequent condition as red herrings. But there is a certain short 
period during which they may be removed at once from the pickle to the smoking- 
house without any intermediate process. When intended to keep for a length of 
time, they are allowed to hangin the smoke (of wood or turf) for about three weeks, 
and then become the ordinary gold-coloured red herrings of commerce. The blue- 
and silver sorts are but slightly steeped, and are smoked for'scarcely more than & 
day and night. Of these the flavour is fresher and more delicate, but they must be: 
eaten within not many days after their cure. The others will keep almost as long- 
_ 48 an Egyptian mummy. Transit by steamboat and railway is now so rapid that 
herrings, even from remote fishing-stations, may be prepared as bloaters, being sent,. 
slightly salted, in boxes or barrels, from which the pickle is allowed to escape. They 
are then speedily forwarded to the smoking premises, where they are first washed: 
‘but not steeped or soaked), and then subjected to the smoking process-for from 
twenty-four to thirty-six hours, Of course these do not keep, and are sure to dete 


riorate rapidly, more especially in sultry weather, but are excellent when eaten new. 
It is a well-known fact,” says Mr. David Loch, writing in 1778, “that about a. 
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boats may stay at sea, and so are all 
the better of their bulkier build. On 
the other hand, the Dutch, Belgians, 
and French, who take part in our 
fishery, do so off what is to them a 
foreign shore, where they dare not 
land to sort and cure. They must 
meet this disadvantage by coming 
in a class of vessels that will convey 
them from their own shores to the 
neighbourhood of ours; but in con- 
sequence of this necessity they can- 
not compete with us in the quantity 
of produce, and it is in this that our 
advantage lies. An erroneous esti- 
mate of the Dutch fishery, and the 
rash assumption that because their 
mode of cure was undoubtedly the 
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best, their entire system, irrespective 
of the forced conditions under which 
it was carried on, must also neces- 
sarily be the best, led our Govern- 
ment to the granting of a bounty upon 
open - sea and deep -sea decked vessels, 
which proved a total failure, and was 
given up.* 

The Dutch get artificial prices for 
their early salt - herrings, just as they 
formerly got still more artificial or 
fancy prices for their tulips, and the 
small unspawned herring called the 
matie (bearing the like relationship 
to the larger fish as a grilse does to 
a salmon) is met with in early sum- 
mer at a distance from the shore. In 
the capture and cure of these the 





century ago the people of Yarmouth and Leostoffe, in the county of Norfolk, learned 
the art of curing herrings red from the inhabitants of Dunbar, there having been 
before ‘that period many houses in this town for that purpose, in which millions 
of herrings had been cured.” “A few years ago this tribe (the herrings) paying us 
another visit, we were obliged tosend for the great-grandchildren of those very per- 
sons whom we had instructed in the art, to return hither to teach us.”—LZssays on 
the Agriculture, &c., of Scotland, vol. iii. p. 238. 

The author above named alleges that the first red herrings ever made in Great 
Britain were cured at Gourock by a Mr. Gibson, “who may justly be styled the 
father of the trade of Glasgow and of the west coast. It is ashame to this country 
that neither monument nor inscription stands to save his memory from dark obli- 
vion.” It has been suggested that a gigantic herring, cut out of red Aberdeenshire 
or might prove a lasting and not inappropriate monumental emblem of Mr. 

ibson’s genius. Where does he lie interred ? 

The priority of discovery in respect to most great inventions, has been disputed. 
As with printing, so with the pickling of herrings. According to Lacepede, he who 
- first found out “l'art de pénétrer le hareng de sel marin,” was a Dutchman of Biervliet, 
who rejoiced in the euphonious denomination of Wilhelm Deukelzoon. Others 
allege that a person of the same period (the fourteenth century), but who answered 
to the name of Benkels or Benkelson, was the actual originator. of salt herrings: he 
died in 1397. The Emperor, Charles V. visited his grave, and ordered a magnificent 
tomb to be erected over his remains. “Let us who are Frenchmen,” says Lace- 
pede, “whilst we show ourselves perfectly disposed to render homage where it is 
due, never forget that, although it was a citizen of Biervliet with whom first origi- 
nated the excellent idea of salting and barrelling herrings, a citizen of Dieppe 
first — the world another at least equally important art—how they might be 
smoked,” 

Dr. Badham is of opinion that the various statements on the subject of man’s first 

uaintance with cured herrings, “must be taken with a grain of salt, as a smoky 
obscurity hangs over that interesting epoch.” We know, however, that herring 
fisheries were prosecuted in the Baltic early in the twelfth century, and that to 
these many foreign vessels resorted. The produce must, therefore, have been 
:alted, or otherwise cured, prior to exportation. In 1290, the vessel despatched to 
ibring the infant Queen of Scotland from her Norwegian sire was victualled at Yar- 
mouth, anda portion of her dried fish consisted of herrings. So also in 1385 
reign of Edward III.) cargoes of white herrings were found in vessels captured by 
rthe Cinque Ports; and during the same reign red herrings are specially mentioned 
‘by name. So we fear that both salting and smoking were well known before the 
thopeful mother of either Deukelzoon or Benkelson rejoiced that a man-child was 
born into the world. 

* Much valuable information may be obtained from Captain Washington’s Report 
‘to the Admiralty “On the Loss of Life, and on the Damage caused to Fishing-boats 
-on the East Coast of Scotland, in the Gale of the 19th August 1848.” Printed by 
order of the House of Commons, 28th July 1849. 
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Datch are assiduous and successful ; 
but give them, or 5 other forei 
nation, the privilege of fishing all the 
season through along the wooded 
shores of deep Lochfine, or other far- 
stretching and well-sheltered High- 
land valley into the bosom of which 
the “ great sea-water” ever works its 
sinuous way, and it will soon be seen 
whether the Mynheers and Messieurs 
prefer the open ocean or the land- 
locked bays. 

We think it right to conclude this 
important subject by stating, that 
Captain Washington, up to the close 
of his inquiry, continued unconvinced 
of the propriety of the Scotch Views 
so well propounded by Mr. Primrose, 
He expressed the hope that our fisher- 
men would lay aside what he regard- 
ed as their prejudices, and that our 
builders would take the trouble to 
examine the lines of the most appro- 
ved English boats, and satisfy them- 
selves whether th.> might not im- 

rove on their present practice, and 
urnish the fisherman with a boat in 
which he may have confidence under 
all circumstances, instead of being 
anxious himself, and the cause of 
anxiety to others, lest an on-shore 
gale should spring up when he is out 
at sea. Such a feeling, he informs 
us, is entirely unknown among the 
Mount’s Bay men in Cornwall; al- 
though the sea which rolls in upon 
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the Land’s End is certainly by no 
means lighter than that on the coast 
of Caithness; nor is the Scotch fish- 
erman in any way less hardy or cou- 
rageous than the Cornishman. He 
attributes the difference to an uncon- 
fessed want of confidence among our 
people in their own boats. The fore- 
castle deck, however, has now been 
introduced among us. One-half of 
the Fraserburg boats have it, and no 
inconvenience has resulted. A deck, 
of this kind, from 8 to 10 feet in 
length from the stem, in a boat mea- 
suring from 35 to 40 feet, may be 
made to contain two or three more 
sleeping-berths, and does not deprive 
the boat of much fish-stowage, as ~it 
is but seldom (and the practice is al- 
ways dangerous) that she is overload- 
ed. Captain Washington has record- 
ed his opinion, that even a forecasile 
deck would make a boat safer, as, in 
the case of her shipping a heavy sea, 
it would throw it aft out of the bows, 
and thus enable her to rise «gain to 
meet the ensuing wave. “'That a 
cargo of herrings may be a little more 
expeditiously landed from an entirely 
open boat is just ible, but that 
trifling saving of time should not for 
a moment be allowed to weigh against 
the shelter, comfort, and safety to the 
crew that a forecastle deck would 
afford.’* 





* Report, p. Xxii, 
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We started (from Calcutta) on 
Thursday morning half - an - hour 
earlier than I had said, and with 
fine weather and promising auspices, 
ran down to near Sangor, where 
we anchored for the night. Next 
day we had not passed far beyond 
the three projecting masts of the 
hapless Lightfoot, when we fell in 
with a Dutch ship in a sinking state. 
She fired guns to attract our atten- 
tion, and a pilot brig, anchored near, 
_ signalled to us that she was in great 
distress. So a number of our men 
were sent on board to work her 
pumps, and we, taking her in tow, 
turned back again. We got her up 
to Kedgeree; but she continued so 
water-logged that they had to run 
her ashore, there, as the only chance 
of saving the cargo. The Dutchmen 
were sullen, and would not work, 
or she might perhaps have been got 
up to Calcutta before. So we did 
not get to sea till Sunday. 

It was a dismal enough passage ; 
sea rough, rain frequent, and the 
decks lumbered with the king’s car- 
Tiages and horses, so that exercise 
was impossible, and I was seedy and 
disorganised. We got no observation 
after Sunday—at least none to be 
depended on. However, on Wednes- 
day night we anchored off the Delta, 
and arrived in Rangoon next day 
soon afternoon. A note from P—— 
asked me to his house. Our fellow- 

gers, by the way, were Captain 

——, T—— our photographer, and 
Mr. G—— our artist. There was 
also a young lady, stowed away in her 

i somewhere below, with a little 
brother who squalled. 

The day was wet and dreary when 
we landed, and I could think of no- 
thing but Martin Chuzzlewit’s Eden. 
There were the long, wide, muddy 
roads at right angles to each other, 
the outline of a city that is to be, 
with here and there a dripping wooden 
house, and rank vegetation filling up 
the intervals, and occasionally the 
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Ran@oon, July 30, 1855. 
commencement of a brick building 
that seemed to have been given up 
as a hopeless job. 

Everything, 
when the sky cleared a little and we 


however, improved 
could go about. I found we had 
come through the most unpromising 
part of the new town. Other parts 
are filling up rapidly, look busy and 
thriving, and already the population 
is estimated at some 35,000. This, 
I suppose, includes the cantonment 
which lies behind the town, and is 
really beautiful —‘undulating and 
varied, with much noble wood, and 
crowned with the huge Shwé-Dagén 
on its triple terrace. The people are 
just now regilding this from the top 
downwards, an operation which is 
estimated to cost about a lakh and 
half, and is repeated every sixteen or 
seventeen years. To do it they have 
enveloped the whole in an extraordi- 
nary scaffolding of bamboos, which 
looks as if they had been enclosing 
the pagoda in basket-work to keep it 
from breaking, as you would do with 
a water go-glet for a dak journey. 

The upper terrace round the base 
of the Shwé-Dagén is an extraordi- 
nary agglomeration of picturesque 
objects and small pagodas, fantastic 
shrines, big bells, religious flagstaves, 
fine old banyan-trees, brick monsters, 
&c. The view, too, is very fine. To 
the eastward there is a beautiful lake 
with wooded islands, the banks of 
which are to be converted into a 
public park. Far off, the golden 

goda of Syriam rises over the 
forest. To the south is the plateau 
occupied by the new infantry barracks 
and the adjoining officers’ bungalows, 
mingled with surviving kyoungs* and 
pagodas; and beyond these, the city, 
river, and shipping. Across the river 
stretch the vast dreary “flats and 
rounding grey” of the Delta, with no 
object breaking its monotony. To the 
west is the remainder of the canton- 
ment, green and varied, and vanishing 
in thick wood towards Kemendine. To 





* Buddhist monasteries. 
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the north, at the foot of the pagoda, 
lies a pond, which in the first war got 
(not ‘from Sir Archie,* I expect) the 
name of the Scotch Tank, on account 
of alleged antiscorbutic virtues. Fo- 
rest commences immediately beyond 
this, stretching over the undulating 
= ga which terminate in the Pagoda 
ill. 

On the four sides long staircases 
ascend the temple platform. The 
southern one only is kept in repair. 
The whole ascent is roofed in with 
successive gables of carved teak, 
supported on a colonnade once 
gilt. It is still a brilliant scene on a 
Burmese worship morning, as I for- 
tunately saw it. Crowded with Bur- 
mese women passing up and down 
in their gay silks and muslins and 
garlands, the staircase looked like a 
cataract of flowers. 

Altogether I think Rangoon in a 
few years will be one of the pleasant- 
est and most beautiful stations in 
India. The temperature is unex- 
ceptionable at present, but the rain 
is occasionally rather tremendous ; 
and as there are no conveyances, ex- 
cept for those who can borrow com- 
missariat doolees, engagements to 
dinner are rather contingent on the 
weather. 

The roads are made of laterite, 
which in masses has a honeycombed 
appearance, something like the block 
kunkur} of the north-west. It is, how- 
ever, soft, and, if travelled on when 
new, makes fearful mud. The older 
roads, however, covered with a little 
sand, are good, though probably not 
capable of standing heavy traffic. 

P— still lives in one of the phoon- 
gyee houses. It is a great forest of 
wooden pillars, pent roofs, high 
thresholds that you tumble over, and 
low lintels that you break your head 
against ; here two or three windows 
crowded together, and then a space 
of thirty or forty feet without one. 

They are a funny people these 
Burmese. This morning two old 
phoongyees (one in spectacles) came 
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poking into my room as I was dress- 
ing, overhauling everything with in- 
fantine curiosity ; in return for which 
I. made one sit for his likeness. A 
lady of good family asked P——’s 
leave one day to be present at a 
dinner-party as a spectator. She sat 
on the floor and watched the proceed- 
ings with much interest,-and after- 
wards told him that when she saw 
the English with their chairs and 
table-cloths, their knives and forks, 
and then thought of the domestic 
arrangements of her countrymen, sit- 
ting and eating on the floor, she felt 
that they were just like dogs. 

A frequent visitor is Mounggyee, son 
of the celebrated Maha Bundoola.{ 
He is a good-natured, rather stupid 
man, and is as plain in dress and 
aspect as the commonest Burmese 
servant. He was a man of the 
highest rank in the court; and as 
none of the more sagacious would 
take the command of the army, they 
—— it on this poor fellow, who 
had not strength of character to say 
No. He was quite aware of his 
own incapacity for such a charge, and 
told —— that, when he went to take 
the command, in order to drown care, 
he engaged a Chinaman to distil 
spirits for him! After he lost all his 
guns (on Tarleton’s dash up the river), 
and knew his head was in jeopardy, 
instead of going to Ava he came over 
to us. He has a pension of eighty 
rupees a-month from Government, 
and a piece of ground in Rangoon 
worth perhaps as much more, but is 
said to retain the unfortunate pro- 
pensity to strong drink which he 
acquired during the troublous great- 
ness that was thrust upon him. His 
Burmese title, the (some place) Meng, 
or Prince of so-and-so, the peop 
have converted into a punning a 
pellation, almost identical in sound, 
which signifies the “One Bottle 
Prince.” His wife and family are still 
at the capital, and he is very earnest 
with the envoy to obtain leave for 
their return with the mission. 





* Sir Archibald Campbell, the British commander in the first Burmese war. 


f A kind of limestone. 


The able and energetic Burmese commander in the war of 1824-5. 
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If I always write in a hurry, I 
suppose it must be set down to the 
nature of the animal; but one does 
not like to miss seeing anything in 
so newacountry. I sent you a line 
from Prome on business matters, 
Now for a word of what we have 
- though there is not yet much to 


Till we get above the fork of the 
Delta, the country is intensely low, 
but, though wet and jungly, is not 
absolutely inundated near the river. 
As with the Ganges, the inundated 
tracts are generally behind, but they 
are never, I imagine, so extensive or 
so continuous as in some parts of 
Bengal, where I have seen the sun 
rise out of the waters as on the broad 


There is, however, little to be 
seen of population. Now and then 
a little strip of huts, adapted to a 
half-amphibious race, runs close along 
the bank ; and sometimes a canoe or 
two, or a ghat-passage through the 
reedy grass, or the tops of plaintain 
trees, indicate a village unseen. 
These plaintain trees run wild, how- 
ever, often line the bank for miles, 
and are no sure indication of present 
humanity. Much of the way from 
Rangoon also, by the creeks to the 

t river, was through actual dense 
forest, in which the jarool, covered 
with purple (I believe purple is the 

lar view)* blossoms, made a 
noble figure. 

There can be no doubt that there 
is in Pegu plenty of culturable land 
which is not cultivated, and that the 

lation would bear # vast increase. 

subject is still obscure; but 
there seems a general agreement 
rp, Sapo who know the country, 
that the mortality among the children 
born is extraordinary, and that the 
reckless way in which they are brought 
7. and fed may largely account for 


_ Such population as there is appears 
to centre a good deal in large trading 
villages like Dénabyo and Hénzada. 


Meapay, August 11. 

These, like most Burmese towns on 
the lower Irawadee, run almost in 
a single street along the river bank. 
A paved brick path occupies the 
centre, and uneasy spars afford pre- 
carious passage to the huts on either 
side through the slough of mud. 
The first place of more pleasing as- 
pect that we met with was N——’s 
little cantonment of Myaoung (pro- 
noncez exactly like what my little 
Amy calls “pussy’s talk”). It is 
very beautifully situated in the shade 
of noble tamarind and talipot trees ; 
and though N——’s improvements 
had not banished mud, they had ren- 
dered locomotion a little more practi- 
cable than in the streets of Henzadé 
or Dénabyo. 

Here the banks have become bolder, 
and low hills soon begin to appear ; 
the first that actually touches the 
river being the height of Akouktoung, 
about twenty-five miles below Prome, 
where Tarleton dodged the Burmese 
batteries by taking a creek to the 
eastward, and where also (to descend 
from history) I started from the river 
on my return across the mountains 
in April 1853. I could scarcely re- 
cognise any part of the country, ex- 
cepting occasionally mere outlines ; 
for the same landscape under Eng- 
lish summer and English snow is not 
more different from itself than is a 
Burmese landscape under the April 
sun, with all things dead and y 
and with not a leaf in sight, from the 
same in the month of August, when 
the richness of vegetation and foliage 
seems to me almost to surpass the 
Straits. 

In Prome especially I should never 
have recognised the place that I 
visited in 1853. The change was in- 
conceivable. Then the ground round 
the great temple and at the foot of 
the low hills was bare, dusty, every- 
where traversed by streets of wooden 
houses, thronged with soldiers and 
camp-followers: now this bare and 
thronged hollow is an umbrageous 
and silent grove of the most gor- 





* The writer belongs, in his views of colours, to that minority whom his old 
schoolfellow Professor George Wilson uncivilly terms the “ Colour Blind.” 
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geous green.. The wooden monas- 
teries once occupied by the troops 
are there doubtless, some of them, 
but hidden in the leafage, deserted, 
rickety, and staggering. Many have 
been destroyed in the fire which con- 
sumed the timber-yards last year. 
The large and picturesque “house of 
seven gables,” or of twice seven, where 
F—— and half-a-dozen of 
his youngsters lived during my visit, 
has left no trace except the gryphi- 
form clumsy balustrades and stair- 
cases by which you mounted to the 
common platform, these being of 
brick and mortar. The Sapper mess- 
house, whose hospitable table seemed 
to me to offer such sybaritic luxuries 
after my two months’ wandering in 
the Yoma-doung, is clean gone also. 

All this left with me an impres- 
sion of decay. The temples and 
monasteries, except the great golden 
pagoda, which is uninjured, were 
sadly mauled by our troops and their 
followers, and will never, I fancy, be 
reoccupied. As these buildings were 
in scores, a great appearance of wealth 
and civilised display is lost. But the 
commissioner will not allow that the 
town itself has retrograded. 

In the days of Ferdinand Mendez 
Pinto, whose book I lighted on be- 
fore leaving Calcutta, this city of 
Prome was besieged by the king of 
“ Bramaa,” who, in his first assault 
(the traveller saw it with his own 
eyes—it was on the 2d of May 1545), 
left. eighty thousand of his best men 
dead upon the field, besides thirty 
thousand sorely hurt, and eighty 
thousand more who died of pestilence 
gendered by such a slaughter! It 
is not wonderful that the population 
of Pegu has never recovered from 
such drafts as these. 

The river improves in beauty as 
we ascend. It is something new to 
us to see a first-class river hemmed 
in by bold wooded banks and pro- 
montory hills, as this has been for 
the last forty miles. We stop as 
often as it appears desirable, to let 
the artists work, much to the disgust, 
I fancy, of the steamer captains. 

At Thayet Myo we were two days. 
Tt will be a pleasant station when 
thoroughly cleared and completed. 
At present, the part occupied by tke 
Europeans looks as clear as any In- 
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dian cantonment, though the jungle 
still comes encroaching on the out- 
skirts. 

Alas for the coal mine! which, 
after the removal of a few feet, has 
dwindled into clay, proving but a 
spot. I went out with O—— to see 
it. It lies in a ravine up the side of 
a wooded hill, and about 300 feet 
above the plain. The seam is nearl 
vertical, and as the hill is isolated, 
there is no hope of tracing the bed 
in neighbouring ground. On the 
other side of the hill O—— found 
the seam, but only a few inches in 
thickness. There is a sulphur spring 
not far from the coal, which appears 
very strongly impregnated, and 
spreads, its savour perceptibly to a 
considerable distance through the 
forest. 

I hoped to have seen some of my 
old friends the Aracan mountains 
from the coal-hill, but the clouds were 
low. The view was a vast tract of 
unbroken forest, without a symptom 
of human habitation visible; Thayet 
Myo and the villages near the. river 
being concealed. 

We dined at the 29th mess. Two 
of the officers last month went up in 
a native boat to Umerapoora, for a 
lark. They saw the king, and were 
well received. He wanted to give 
them a bag of rupees, which they 
declined, accepting a piece of silk 
inttead. It was a venturesome ex- 
pedition perhaps, but they met with 
no obstruction anywhere. The Go- 
vernor-General, I fancy, will be irate 
when he hears. 

I am disappointed with» Meaday, 
in which I had expected to find a 
sort of Ehrenbreitstein of the Ira-- 
wadee. It is said to stand on rock, 
but none is now visible, and the 
plateau is not more than forty feet 
above the present level of the river.. 
It is a bare platform covered with: 
barracks, and surrounded by an irre-- 
gular parapet of brick. Something 
should be done to protect the stores,. 
which are extensive, and could easily. 
be fired by bad neighbours. 

It was pleasant in this outskirt of: 
civilisation to see two young Eng- 
lish ladies sitting at the door of one- 
of the barracks which appears to be 
devoted to married officers, We met: 
also in the bazaar a most lovely. 
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English child, belonging, I suppose, 
to one of the young ladies aforesaid. 
Mr. G—— is very diligent. with his 
neil. At Prome we had visits 
om the wife of the Tseet-ké, or 
native judge, a shrewd elderly lady, 
with a bevy of pretty daughters, of 
whom Mr. G drew several, excit- 
ing rather sour looks among the 
others, all of whom had come in their 
- most gorgeous raiment to be drawn. 
These had to be pacified with a pro- 
mise of being portrayed on our 
return... Afterwards, I found the 
whole party of ladies, old and young, 
in P——’s cabin. Such be Burman 
customs. One of the girls is married 
to an Islamite merchant in Prome, 
but he has, I suppose, to submit to 
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such unorthodox freedoms in the 
conduct of his spouse for the sake of 
domestic peace. The old lady, who 
had wheedled the doctor out of his 
best spectacles, was beseeching the 
envoy to take her up to Ava. As 
she judiciously observed, he could 
doubtless do all the men’s business 
very well, but there was a great deal 
in diplomacy to be done only through 
the womankind, and that would be 
her department. But he was inex- 
orable, and consented only as a com- 
promise to take her little son to see 
the capital. 

I am cut short by the heaving of 
the anchor. My next, I hope, will 
be from Umerapoora, where we ex- 
pect to be about the 22d. 


IIT. 


We have got on well; not fast, 
but harmoniously, without sickness, 
and with much enjoyment. The 
country is much less populous than 
we expected to find it along the 
shores of the river, and (unlike Pegu) 
one does not see how it could support 
a larger population. We begin to 
think that a couple of millions will 
be a respectable estimate of the whole 
population of the existing empire. 

rom the frontier upwards, every- 
thing like real forest becomes very 
scanty, and at last disappears alto- 
gether. On the whole of the eastern 
shore we have a bare rolling country, 
with dotted scrub of acacia, bér, &c., 
a stony surface, and very scanty 
herbage. Fossil-wood is scattered 
over the whole in extraordinary pro- 
fusion ; it seems in some places almost 
the oe component of the soil, and 
we might get some noble specimens. 

There is, however, on the west 
bank a large alluvial tract, stretching 
from Memboo up to Sembyogyoon 
and a little farther, which appears to 
be rich and productive. This is the 
district of Tsalén into which the 
Aeng pass descends. 

We were met a few miles above 


PAaGAM-MYO, August 21. 

Maloon by a deputation from the 
capital, consisting of a Woondouk, 
or deputy-minister-of-state, and seve- 
ral other officials of respectable but 
not very high position. Aniong 
them was Macartish, an Armenian, 
the governor of the district. He 
speaks English well, but dresses as a 
Burman, and is darker in complexion 
than most of his brother officials.* 
They came in barges or quasi-budge- 
rows, towed by war-boats, and dis- 
laying their gold umbrellas, &c. 
he war-boats are gigantic canoes, 
rowed by forty, fifty, or sixty men, 
and gilt all over, the oars likewise 
being gilt in some of them. In the 
king’s boats they row; in others of 
similar character, but without gild- 
ing, belonging to the district, they 
paddle. When a swarm of these 
centipedal machines with their occu- 
ants gathered about us, circling and 
ying in quaint manceuvres, or just 
marking time in the water with 
rapid jerking strokes, so as to keep 
their place in the stream abreast of 
the steamers at anchor, the boatmen 
yelling wild choruses, beating tom- 
toms, clashing cymbals, striking the 
gunnels with sticks, two or three 





* Mr M. was usually known among us as “the Scotchman,” in the latter part of 
our stay at the capital. This was due to the Friend of India, which spoke of him 
as “apparently, from his name, a Scotchman, who has raised himself to eminence, 
under the Burmese government, by the characteristic ability and perseveranco of 


his countrymen.” I quote from memory. 
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infuriated individuals, dancing like 
demons on the benches, and all work- 
ing themselves ~ 4 into tremendous 
excitement — which often ends, they 
say, at their boat-races in their attack- 
ing each other—I could then think of 
nothing but the old plates to Cooke’s 
Voyages. We had got at once to 
Owhyhee or Honolulu ; and the ghost 
of Captain Cooke rises again in my 
imagination whenever we come off a 
new provincial town, and the “local 
authorities” turn out to receive us 
with their quota of paddling bar- 
barians. 

They have all been very civil and 
hospitable after their fashion. The 
Woondouk, who heads the deputation, 
tells Major P——- to look on him as 
his own brother, and to tell him the 
inmost thoughts of his heart, and P—— 
responds that those are exactly his own 
sentiments, and this what he means 
to do. 

Our diplomatic proceedings hitherto 
have involved a good deal of hard work 
in attending the pi-és, or Burmese 
dramatic performances. Nothing could 
have carried us through this except 
the sense of serving our country and 
earning our deputation allowance. At 
every place where we are expected to 
halt—and that is every sixteen or 
twenty miles—the local authority has 
a bamboo theatre rigged up, and, if 
he be a very fast man, a puppet stage 
as well. The envoy must not offend 
the good people by slighting these 
festivities prepared to do him honour, 
and the mission must stand by their 
chief. So day after day, and some- 
times twice a-day, we have to pa- 
tronise the drama; and as this 
attendance has formed hitherto a 
principal part of our duties, it is 
entitled to a proportionate share in 
our letters. 

In England, instead of plays, there 
would be addresses from the local cor- 
poration. After all, the pu-és are not 
so bad as that. 

The puppets have an_ elevated 
stage like an elongated Punch’s the- 
atre ; but the full-sized actors perform 
on the ground. Bamboo platforms 
on three sides represent the boxes. 
The pit sits on its hunkers at the 
fourth side. The actors are in the 
middle, with pots of blazing petroleum 
for foot-lights ; the orchestra on two 
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sides of the arena. The music, I 
think, is capital; it has amazing life 
and vigour, though the wind instru- 
ments, to be sure, have more than a 
soupgon of the penny-trumpet. My 
especial favourite among the instru- 
ments is a sort of drum pianoforte— 
a vast tub of carved staves, hung 
inside with about twenty tomtoms 
(drums) of graduated size. The per- 
former sits in the middle and beats 
them with his open palm, flying up 
and down the scale, with a large 
amount of perspiration, but with ex- 
traordinary dexterity and effect. A 
smaller tub contains a system of small 
gongs; it is really a melodious instra- 
ment. Then there are clarionets, cym- 
bals, big drums, and bamboo clap- 


Ts. 

ie to the plot of the plays, I can’t 
tell what it may be. There is always 
a prince— always a servant, half fool, 
half wit, who does the jocularity with 
immense success among the audience 
-—and always a princess for the prince 
to fall in love with. What comes of 
it all I don’t know; and I don’t sup- 
pose anybody does, for it would take 
several weeks to arrive at a denoue- 
ment. Half the play is opera, and 
the attitudes and actions and sus- 
tained wailings have a savour of the 
Italian opera, which is intensely 
comical. Of all the prolixities that 
ever human speech was abused into, 
orations, sermons, or after-dinner pros- 
ings, nothing ever approached the 
interminable dialogue of « Burmese 
play. 

But there it is, the regular drama as 
genuine as it ever was in Greece. What 
solemn rubbish we used to be crammed 
with on the origin of the Grecian drama 
—rpvyydia and tpayydia, and all that 
sort of thing! 

In the puppet-plays there is not 
much difference, except in the dimen- 
sions of the actors, and their perform- 
ance on an elevated stage. The me- 
chanical arrangements are not very 
pete and occasionally you see the 

eus ex machind obliged to interfere 
in the shape of a gigantic arm stretched 
down from above to disentangle an un- 
ruly cord—“ dignum vindice nodum ;” 
or a huge pair of brown legs crosses 
the stage, perfectly realising Gulliver 
in Lilliput. The plot in the marion- 
ette plays seems much the same as in 
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the others; only the princess in the 
= is always enchanted in a 
t. 


It is not yet breakfast-time ; but the 
orchestra is in full bang within twenty 
yards of where I write in my cabin. 
The amusement to-day is something 
new—wrestling. 

We stop here a day or two to ex- 
amine the remains of the ancient city. 
This was the seat of the Burmese 
kings from a.p. 107 to the end of the 
fourteenth century. For miles the 
river bank is covered with temples and 
pagodas of all shapes and sizes. Some 
of them are of great magnitude and 
very singular construction; but one 
finds it difficult to believe that any of 
the larger buildings are of so old a 
date as the fourteenth century. Our 
artists are hard at work, and I am 
going to make plans of the more 
curious. ~Some of them might pass 
- very well for the architecture of the 
moon. 

On our way up we spent two days 
at Ye-nan-gyoung (the river of fatid 
water), the port of the petroleum wells, 
and visited the latter. There are about 
one hundred and fifty of these. They 
are rectangular shafts lined with tim- 
ber, and varying in depth according to 
their position in the valley, or on the 
sides or top of the barren hilly ground, 
from seventy to three hundred feet. 
A shaft of the latter depth is a bold 
operation for a Burman to have 
accomplished. It costs from fifteen 
hundred to two thousand rupees. In 
some of the ravines we saw the oil 
oozing spontaneously from a sort of 
brown coaly shale, and in the shafts 
it appears to be found in a similar 
stratum. A well is exhausted every 
morning, and fills again during the 
afternoon and night. But the produce 
is very different in different wells, even 
when they nearly adjoin one another, 
varying from twenty pounds a day to 
more than a hundred times that quan- 
tity. In loading the oil for export at 
the town of Ye-nan-gyoung, they very 
often dispense with jars altogether, 
and fill it into the boats inbulk. This 
I should scarcely have believed if I had 
not seen it. 
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The boat used for carrying oil in 
this way is of a sort of scoop-shape, 
with a roundish bottom, and formed 
entirely of longitudinal planks without 
keel or kelson. . The apparent breadth 
of beam is almost doubled by neat 
galleries or sponsons of bamboo stand- 
ing out all round the vessel. But the 
common boat of the rivers is very dif- 
ferent and rather a superior article. 
The lower part is always a canoe ; 7. e., 
it is a single tree hewn out and stretch- 
ed by fire, which extends from stem to 
stern. The sides are built up with 
planks above this canoe basis. It has 
a fine drawn lofty stern, on which the 
steersman sits on a richly-carved bench, 
—and the bow, a solid mass of timber, 
is exactly the model of the crack Yan- 
kee clippers. The mast is made, like 
a pair of shears, in two pieces, with 
wooden steps or ratlines between for 
going aloft. These shears are fixed by 
a pivot to two posts, so that they can 
be readily let down.* This class of 
boats attains a great size. I have seen 
some which could not be less than one 
hundred and fifty tons burthen. The 
yard is an enormous bamboo, curv- 
ing upwards, and depending for its 
stability entirely on numerous guys 
or esr that seem to suspend it 
from the top-mast. On this, or rather 
on @ rope slung under this yard, 
the mainsail is run out, right and 
left, from the mast, on rings like a 
curtain. 

One of these great boats was lying 
so close to the shore, at Mengla, where 
the deputation met us, that I was able 
to pace the half length of the yard. 
It proved to be sixty-five feet, giving 
one hundred and thirty for the whole 
length of the yard. Now, when 
you consider that this also measures 
the breadth of the mainsail, you 
will have some idea of the spread 
of canvas carried by an Irawadee 
a The sail is of thin cotton 
cloth, for of course anything hea- 
vier would be out of the question. 
It is magnificent to see one of 
these boats flying before the wind, 
with its huge sails bellying out— 
looking like some enormous _butter- 
fly skimming the water. I fancy 





* The samo kind of mast is used by the celebrated Ilanon pirates of the Eastern 


Archipelago. 
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they can only go before the wind, 
however. 


I am sorry to say that there seem 
to me to be no ferns in Burma! I 
can find none ; even in the forest at 
the coal-mine I could find none, and 
this dry parched region can scarcely 
produce them. A few fossil bones 
were got by O—— at Ye-nin-gyoung, 
principally elephantine. _Fossil-wood 
you don’t want, or I could bring you 
a shipload. 

I think we have discovered the 
origin of the story of posts in the 
very act of petrification, which was 
current in General Godwin’s camp, 
as it had been in Sir Archibald’s 
five-and-twenty years before. At 
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Magwé, a thriving town about thirty 
miles above the frontier, we found 
a temple, or chapel, attached to a 
monastery, surrounded by massive 
posts of fossil-wood. They had been 
planted round to mark the sacred 
precincts, and stood four and a half 
or five feet. out of the ground, with 
a diameter of some sixteen or seven- 
teen inches; truly noble speci- 
mens ! 

We shall leave this probably on 
the 24th, and should get to Amera- 
poora on the 28th. I am trying, in 
conjunction with O——, to make a 
chain of sketches of the river shores 
all the way up, so as to combine, if 
possible, into a sort of panorama of 
the Irawadee. 


I Vv. 


Many thanks for yours of the 3d 
August, the first and only intelligence 
T have had since leaving Calcutta. I 
haye received no home-letters, and, 
as I have said, none of any kind but 
yours. A packet I have no doubt is 
astray somewhere, but it was a 
grievous disappointment when the 
first dispatch came in, after an inter- 
val of forty days, and brought me 
nothing. . 

We are not yet, you see, at Amera- 
poora, though we have been some 
days within sight of it; at least we 
can see it by going to a hill-top be- 
hind this place. 

But I have to take up my narra- 
tive at Pagdm, whence I last wrote. 
We staid there three days and a half, 
and many of the party would have 
been glad to multiply that time by 
five—so much there is new and 
astonishing to be hunted out, ad- 
mired, sketched, and planned. 

Our pernicious predecessor, Crau- 
furd, who so eminently earns from 
us the malediction on those qui 
ante nos nostra dixerient, does indeed 
give several pages to Pagam; and 
when you come to look into it, states 
the facts accurately enough, so far as 
he saw them. But he is such a 
matter-of-fact unimaginative travel- 


TsaGain, near Ava, Sept. 1, 1855. 


ler, that no one, I apprehend, ever 
formed from his chapter the slightest 
idea of. what the Pagam temples really 
are. Moreover, he selects for praise, 
and for a picture (an incorrect one, 
too), the paltriest of all the more con- 
spicuous buildings.* 

I must try if I can give you now a 
better idea, though I trust princi- 
pally to our sketches and photo- 
graphs for that. 

About sixteen or eighteen square 
miles of ground, extending for about 
eight miles along the east bank of the 
Irawadee, are covered, more or less 
densely, with these remains. If 
there is no mystification about their 
date, and the majority of the build- 
ings were really erected in the age to 
which they are referred — that is, 
from the eleventh to the fourteenth 
century—I know nothing more in- 
teresting or perplexing in its way. 
Many are in the usual Pegu style of 
pagoda, which you know well 
enough by pictures. But a vast 
variety of others, instead of being, 
like that, dead conical masses of brick- 
work, are structures enclosing lofty 
interior vaults and corridors, very 
scientifically built, and some of them 
producing as grand architectural 
effects as you could wish to see. 





* Let me not be supposed to intend any general depreciation of that most aceu- 
rate and valuable book, Craufurd’s Embassy to the Court of Ava. 
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About the middle of the great area 
of ruins, within or close to the ram- 
parts of the ancient city, three great 
temples are especially conspicuous, 
the Gaudaupalén (meaning doubt- 
ful), the Thapinyu (“the Omnis- 
cient”), and the Ananda (“the In- 
finite,” probably from the Sanscrit or 
Palee). I must try to give you a 
notion of the last. 

The general effect, at first sight, is 
like that of some great church of 
southern Europe, and the more you 
look at the building the more you are 
impressed with the extraordinary re- 
semblances and the extraordinary 
differences. A similar impression is 
made by all the three buildings that 
I bave named above, as well as by 
many others at Pagam. The base- 
ment story of the Ananda is a square 
mass of about two hundred feet to 
the side, pierced with a double row 
of windows, each flanked by pilasters, 
and crowned with a curious flam- 
boyant canopy. These pilasters, and 
this baldaquin or canopy of flame-like 
spires, are the two most marked and 
upiversal features in the Pagam 
architecture. At the middle of each 
side is thrown out a great porch or 
ante-hall, ending in a great gabled 
fagade, pilastered and canopied like 
the windows. These porches convert 
the plan of the temple into a vast 
Greek cross, such as would be in- 
cluded in a square of three hundred 
feet to the side. Over this the 
roof rises in five or six successive 
and diminishing terraces, with small 
Eagoss or cupolas at the angles, 
and the whole culminating in a 
bulging pyramidal steeple, some- 
thing like that of the ordinary 
Hindu Shivala, as commonly seen at 
Benares and Mirzapoor. This steeple 
is crowned with the usual pagoda 
spire, terminating in the inevitable 
Tee, or umbrella of gilt iron-work, at 
a height of one hundred and sixty- 
three feet from the ground. You 
have here, if you have at all fol- 
lowed me, the elements of a grand 
effect. 

The interior consists of two great 
concentric corridors, with a large re- 
cess or cell for an image, receding 
inwards from the inner corridor op- 

ite each of the entrance porches. 
The remaining central core of the 
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building is a solid mass, or appears 
to be so. The images in these cells 
are gilded standing figures, in atti- 
tudes of benediction or preaching, 
elevated on lotus pedestals, and rising 
to a height of thirty feet or more. 
The vaulted cell in which each 
idol stands, reaches up into the 
second terrace of the edifice, and a 
small window, pierced in this, throws 
a light downwards on the head and 
shoulders of the colossus. When 
you pass along the dim inner corri- 
dor, and come suddenly in front of 
this great Nebuchadnezzarian golden 
image, shooting up in monitory atti- 
tude before you in the twilight, with 
head and shoulders illuminated from 
an unseen source above your head, 
the effect is strangely mystical and 
solemn. The whole impression on my 
mind, and on that of my companions, 
O—— and A——, from these obscure 
and lofty corridors, as we again and 
again passed along them, was that of 
traversing some sombre and gigantic 
pile appropriated te the assemblies 
and tortures of the Inquisition. No 
architecture could be more suitable. 
In the afternoon, as I sat in the 
western porch sketching one of the 
idols, the chaunted prayers of the 
worshippers near the northern en- 
trance boomed along the aisles in 
strange resemblance to the chaunt of 
the priests in a Roman Catholic 
cathedral. The four images Major 
P—— believes to represent the four 
Buddhas who have appeared in the 
world during the current system of 
things. 

The building is immensely massive, 
so that the corridors are rather like 
galleries excavated in the solid than 
like structural interiors. The mate- 
rial in this, and in all these vast 
buildings, so far as I could examine, 
is brick and mud,—kucha pukka, in 
fact—covered, however, externally, 
and at one time internally, with good 
plaster, in which all the mouldings 
are executed. The brick-work is of 
admirable execution, every brick in 
the faces of the walls being cut and 
rubbed, so that it was difficult, some- 
times impossible, to force the blade 
of my pocket-knife into the joint. 
In fact, it was (to speak profession- 
ally) kucha pukka that might have 
been estimated at twenty rupees the 
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hundred feet in Bengal! (not railway 
rates.) The inner corridors, the cells, 
and porches, are all covered in with 
pointed vaulting; whilst the roof of 
the outer corridor is turned in a 
half vault, so as to form a con- 
tinuous flying buttress all round the 
temple. 

The arches, like the walls, are set 
with mud mortar; but in the former 
the bricks are not quite so carefully 
dressed, though all moulded as vous- 
soirs, and generally laid with cor- 
rectly radiating joints. In these, and 
in all modern Burmese arches, the 
bricks are not laid with their planes 
perpendicular to the face of the arch, 
as with us, but parallel to it, so that 
the radiating joints are edge to edge. 
There are, however, exceptions; and 
in some of the ancient temples, in 
which the external plaster had never 
been renewed, I found square-headed 
windows with as perfect flat arches 
in brick as were ever made by a 
London builder. This I think one 
of the most curious features in the 
whole mass of remains; and that I 
didn’t see what was not there, I will 
prove to you some day by one of 
T——’s photographs. Photography 
alone can transfer visibly to Europe 
the details of structure and ornament, 
which will enable the true history of 
these buildings to be investigated. 

Another singular circumstance in 
the case is, that a principal feature of 
the ornamentation in these buildings 
consists of pilasters, with regular 
capital and: base-mouldings of very 
strongly Roman character, and yet 
all mixed up with other details so 
perfectly remote from everything 
European, that you can’t conceive so 
spirited and effective a fusion to 
have been produced by any chance 
Christian aid. Pag4m, too, has been 
abandoned for the last five hundred 
years, and the dates ascribed to all 
the principal buildings go back two 
or three centuries more. If there is 
no mistake in this, it would indeed 
be perplexing how any European 
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artist could have been in this part of 
the world at such a time. And, in- 
deed, the points of resemblance are 
rather to Roman architecture than 
to anything of later date, so far as I 
know, before the fifteenth century.* 
The lines are generally somewhat 
coarse, but the effect bold and good, 
and some of the designs of the orna- 
mentation amazingly spirited and 
fanciful. Where repairs of a later 
date have been executed (and the 
three temples named above have been 
all kept in repair), the style of work 
is easily distinguishable, and especi- 
ally when it is in juxtaposition with 
the remains of the older work, as 
coarse and slovenly. 

Some of the temples which have 
happily escaped being thus “repaired 
and beautified” have still the battle- 
ments of the parapets and the pan- 
els of the basements set with large 
tiles glazed, embossed, and enamelled 
in colours, which, when fresh, must 
have had a truly splendid effect. 

As for Hindoo artists, some of the 
ornaments may have been due to 
them, as the bulging steeple evident- 
ly is. But one can scarcely conceive 
a Hindoo architect to have built the 
flat arch; at least, no misrRIt¢ now- 
adays on our side of India could 
build such arches as I speak of with- 
out an “assistant executive officer,” 
at the least, sitting over the work all 
day.. And I question whether the 
flat brick arch be not, even in 
Europe, @ modern innovation. Alto- 
gether, it is a great puzzle; but we 
hope P—— may be able to obtain 
some details of the history of these 
buildings from the Burmese savans. 
There are many inscriptions which, 
as far as he has examined them, he 
considers confirmatory of the ascribed 
dates, The attempts at rubbing 
some of these were not very success- 
ful, but we hope to be better pre- 
pared on our return this way. 
Assisted by Mr. O——, and H—, 
one of the naval officers, I have 
obtained many memoranda and mea- 





* This would have delighted the late General Godwin as confirming a favourite 
notion of his, built on rather slender foundations, that the Burmans were descended 
from the lost legions of Crassus. When the General was one day descanting on the 
Supposed resemblances, before a lady in Calcutta, his theory was rather upset by her 
remarking, “Well, General, at any rate you can’t say they have Roman noses /” 

+ Mistri—Hind. From the Portuguese—a head artificer. 
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surements for plans and elevations 
of some of the greater temples, to be 
completed on our way back. 

The character of some of the build- 
ings I don’t exaggerate in calling 
sublime. 

AmERAPOORA, Sept. 1. 

I must cut short the histor 
our travels, as I sit down to 
my letter after a fatiguing day. 

Above Pagim the country’ opens 
out into a somewhat greater extent 
of populated plain, with very beauti- 
ful. wooded and cultivated banks. 
We were detained two or three days 
at Tsagain, a place about four miles 
below the capital, whilst various 
preliminary deputations and ceremo- 
nious visits were received. 

On our last day’s voyage up to 
Tsagain, we had been met by the 
old Nan-ma-dau Woon, or governor 
of the queen’s palace, whom you 
saw at Calcutta as the head of the 
Burmese Embassy, and well known 
to Commodore Lambert at the be- 
ginning of the war as the governor 
of Dalla. The old man was dressed 
in a book-muslin surcoat, with a 
gold chain of twelve cords over his 
shoulder, and looked more like a gen- 
tleman, perhaps, than any Burman 
official we had yet seen. He was 
attended by a huge fleet of war-boats 
and other canoes, with many rowers 
—certainly not less, in all, than two 
hundred. All these accompanied us 
with their usual songs and music; 
and the whole scene, with the moun- 
tain background, which is beginning 
to close in our horizon, was very 
striking. 

Mr. S—— also, who has been a 
resident at the Burmese capital 
almost. constantly since 1837, came 
on board as we advanced. It re- 
joiced my heart to hear his good 
Scotch tongue, for of course he 
comes from benorth the Tweed. And 
if we were to go on into the un- 
known regions of Yunan, unvisited 
by bookmaking traveller since the 
days of Marco Polo, there also we 
should without doubt hear the Doric 
speech, and find the domiciliated 
Scotchman. He was accompanied 
by Mr. Antonio Camaretta, a Goa 
Portuguese, and a confidential ser- 
vant of the king, who has charge of 
the entertainment of the mission, as 
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what would be called in Western 
Asia Mehméndér. 

We had scarcely reached Tsagain 
when we witnessed a curious illus- 
tration of Burmese customs. The 
coxswain of the old Woon’s galley, 
a burly giant—in fact, the biggest 
man in Burma—had made himself 
conspicuous on board the steamer 
by his rough arrogance, elbowing his 
way among gentle and simple, and 
seemed decidedly in want of a Sir 
Peter Laurie to put him down. 
Pride had a fall accordingly, and a 
much more severe one than we could 
have desired. Our fat friend went 
immediately on shore at Tsagain 
without seeing that his war-boats 
were clear of the steamer’s anchor- 
age, At a word from one of the 
officials, two of the lictors (quasi 
lick-tors), or ushers of the rod, who 
attend every man high in office, 
armed with long rattans, rushed at 
the unconscious offender, seized him 
by the top-knot, dragged him back- 
wards, dug into his back and ribs 
with their practised elbows, and 
finally rolled him over a pile of 
brick-bats that lay on the bank ! 

Tsagain itself is an ancient capital 
of the kingdom, with a decayed 
brick rampart-wall still existing, 
and many objects of interest in the 
form of pagodas and the like. But 
the brightest remembrance of it to 
me will always be the view which a 
few of us enjoyed one evening from 
a temple on one of the hills behind 
the town, and overlooking the great 
river. This hill was ascended by a 
long and weary staircase, reminding 
me of the frontispieces to spelling- 
books of the last age, which repre- 
sent Britannia directing ingenuous 
British youth to the Temple of Fame. 

At the point where this temple 
stood, the Irawadee forms a great 
elbow, almost a right angle, coming 
down to us from the north, but here 
diverted to the west. The scene was 
one to be registered in the memory 
with some halfdozen others which 
cannot be forgotten, among which I 
would reckon that from the citadel 
of Cairo, and the first sudden view 
of the Jumnotri Peaks from the hills 
as you descend upon Kursalee. No- 
thing on the Rhine could be com- 
pared to this. To the north the wide 
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river stretched for many a mile, 
till seemingly hemmed in and lost 
among the mountains. Behind us, 
curving rapidly round the point on 
which we stood, it passed away to 
the westward, and was lost in the 
blaze of a dazzling sunset. Nearly 
opposite to us lay Amerapoora, with 
just enough of haze over its temples 
and towers to lend them all the 
magic of an Italian city. A great 
bell-shaped spire, rising faintly white 
in the middle of the town, might 
well pass for a great Duomo. You 
could not discern that the domes 
and spires were those of dead heathen 
masses of brickwork, and that the 
body of the city was bamboo and 
thatch. It might have been Venice, 
it looked so beautiful. Behind rose 
range after range of mountains, robed 
in blue enchantment. Between our 
station and the river was only a 
narrow strip of intense green foliage, 
mixed with white temple spires and 
cottage roofs. The great elbow of 
the river below us was like a lake, 
except that you saw from the drift- 
ing of the war-canoes, as they cross- 
ed and recrossed, how rapid was the 
stream. The high bank of the river 
opposite Tsagain eastward was seen 
to be a long strip of island covered 
with glorious foliage (there are no 
trees like those of Burma) ; only here 
and there rose an unwooded crest 
crowned with a knot of temples. 
Behind this were numerous other 
wooded islands, or isolated villages 
and temples and monasteries, rising 
directly out of the flood- waters. 
Southward, across the river, was the 
old city of Ava, now a thicket of 
tangled gardens and jungle, but 
marked by the remaining spires of 
temples: on this side lay Tsagain, 
quite buried in a mass of rich tama- 
rind trees, 

A great deal of the beauty of -the 
view was doubtless due to the 
singularly fine atmosphere of the 
evening; but our impression was, 
that the Lake of Como could not be 
finer ; and those who had seen Como 
said that it was not. 

_Our description incited others to 
visit the temple next day. Seeing 
the whole in the hard light of the 
late morfing sun, they set us down 
as a party of humbugs. 
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One morning we spent in wander- 
ing among the lanes and thickets of 
old Ava; but there is not much to 
see. The great earthquake of 1839 
threw down many of the buildings, 
and you still see its mark in cracked 
and staggering towers and tumbled 
masses of brickwork. 

This morning, after I had com- 
menced my letter, we moved from 
Tsagain. The residence prepared for 
us is in one of the dry plains to the 
south of the city, and separated from 
it by what is now a noble lake, and 
always, I believe, contains some 
water. To get near it we had to 
bring the steamers up the tortuous 
Myit-ngé (or little river), and then 
through narrow winding creeks. 
This converted a journey of three 
or four miles, as the crow flies, into 
one of ten or twelve. 

We were brought up at last by a 
long wooden bridge—fully three- 
quarters of a mile long, [ should 
say—which crosses the lake in its 
narrowest part, and which will be, 
I suppose, our communication with 
the city. Deputation No. 1 had 
come for us in the morning, deputa- 
tion No. 2 met us at the bridge, 
and deputation No. 3, consisting of 
the Woongyees or cabinet ministers 
themselves, was waiting at our resi- 
dence. The distance was much more 
than we had been led to expect, 
and we had a hot trudge in broad- 
cloth and cocked hats. The chief 
man led the envoy by the hand, the 
next in rank led the secretary, and 
so on. The distance was somewhat 
less than a mile, and every yard 
afforded strange and novel pictures. 
The road was lined all along with 
the Burmese militia, rough and 
shabby-looking fellows, but all armed’ 
with muskets and ddos. The regu- 
lars, or quasi-regulars, were distin- 
tinguished by coarse red jackets and 
tin bandoliers, with hats ee 
between Mambrin6’s and the origin 
Albert hat, green-lackered or gilt. 
The cavalry were ranged behind— 
very seedy fellows on very seedy 
ponies. Some, however, were very 
magnificent in golden trappings — 
the peculiar decoration being a huge 
pair of splashboards, red or gilt, 
attached to the stirrup, similar to 
those worn by archdeacons to save 
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their gaiters, but nearly as big and 
round as coach-wheels. These horse- 
men were armed with short spears, 
and were altogether as unlike the 
equestrian hero, whom you may see 
depicted as ‘‘a Cassay horseman” in 
the quarto edition of Colonel Syme’s 
embassy,* as you could wish. 

Iestimated the whole turn-out of 
troops to-day at between 3000 and 
4000; but there are said to be altoge- 
ther 16,000 at the capital, gathered 
from every quarter. 

Our residence is a very large bun- 
galow of bamboo matting, and floor 
on teak posts and framing. It has 
two large public rooms, one of which 
is eighty feet long; but the indivi- 
dual accommodations are somewhat 
scanty. There are four additional 
small bungalows at the gates of the 
bamboo enclosure, and barracks for 
the escort round the fence. Outside 
are barracks also for a Burmese regi- 
ment, to watch us in both senses. 
The porch of the Residency is an im- 
mense circular thatch, supported on 
one great mast, like a single-poled 
tent, and this is—the theatre! Be- 
yond it is a stage—for the marion- 
ettes! So we have not escaped the 
persecutions of the Burmese drama, 
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which, indeed, these good people seem 
to think as essential as daily bread. 
The whole is very well got up, and 
shows, as everything hitherto has 
shown, a desire to entertain us well. 

I must close, though I might write 
at greater, Jength; but other folks 
must be written to, and if at this 
length, when shall I have done ? 

I ought to have mentioned that my 
partner in the procession—a Woon- 
douk, I believe, or deputy secretary to 
Government} (I do not know in what 
department)—in passing the muddy 
places always tried in a very ungal- 
lant manner to shove me into the 
mire, a proceeding which I invari- 
ably resisted. Immense crowds were 
assembled to see us-land; and as the 
front ranks pressed into the lake up 
to their middle, such a crowd of 
“gsalvages coupés proper” (in heraldic 
phrase) had a very quaint appear- 
ance. As we passed up the creek, 
one old lady’s proceedings amused us 
much. She had brought a_long- 
legged stool with her, which she had 
planted far out in the water, and 
squatted thereon .as if comfortable for 
the day. But the commotion in the 
wake of the steamers sadly dismayed 
her, and she retreated in a panic. 


Vv. 


_ ° Our public rooms at the Residency 

are adorned with china flower-pots, 
containing artificial trees covered 
with flowers and fruit. The fruit 
consists of fancy rolls and various 
sweetmeats, and is intended to be 
consumed and replaced daily. But 
as we have too great a respect for our 
digestion, we shall set the Burmese 
retainers to eat them as fast as 
possible. 

In the theatro-portico, and in the 
verandas, stand immense silver water- 
jars, each big enough to hold a couple 
of the Forty Thieves. They are fur- 
nished with huge silver ladles, and 
have a truly royal appearance. 

Every day some thirty tall porters 
come from the court bearing on their 
heads .massive silver dishes of sweet- 


Sept. 3. 
meats and choice viands. The sweet- 
meats are decidedly better than those 
of India, and some of the dishes are 
most artistic-looking; pies of pork 
and chicken, which are well spoken 
of. These pies are often moulded in 
the form of the animals which have 
furnished the contents; pork-pies in 
the shape of pigs, and chickens is in- 
dicated by a robust gallinaceous ex- 
terior. One extraordinary and origi- 
nal sweetmeat I have found very 
palatable. It consists of a section of 
palm-leaf gathered into a necklace of 
successive knots, every knot being 
filled with a bulb of jelly and tied 
up. I began by cautiously opening 
and tasting one, but speedily des- 
patched a whole rosary of them. This 
is said to be made of rice-starch and 
palm-sugar, 


pow ae 





* Embassy to the Kingdom of Ava, 1795. 
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It is not known yet when we shall 
be presented at court. Just now we 
are getting the presents unpacked. 
Since we have come I don’t care how 


long we stay—so long, at least, as I. 


have paper and pencil. It would 
take months to sketch all that I wish. 

There is one Briton as a merchant 
here—a Scotchman of course—who 
seems a very good fellow. Then 
there are several Armenians, great 
pro-Russians, who hate us, and tell 
the king that our day is over in 
Europe,—and one or two Romish 






We have had our reception. at 
court. As I have had to write the 
history to ——, to ——, and ——, 
besides journalising, it has become 
so stupid in my own mind that I 
shall probably have to betake myself 
to my journal for extract, as the only 

way of avoiding a drowsy,tale. 

; will spare you the preliminary 
discussions about etiquette. On the 
morning of the 18th, eight or ten 
Burmese officials came to escort us. 

.I did'not recognise any of my ac- 
quaintances in their court dress. It is 
very outré, consisting of a crimson 
velvet mantle, heavily bordered with 
kinkhob, and a high mitre of the 
same material, curving back into a 
sort of volute, and set. round with a 
coronet of tinsel spear-points. . This 
is worn so tight, that every man car- 
ries with him a sort of ivory paper- 
knife, which he uses after the fashion 
of a shoe-horn to draw his. hat on 
with, and to pack away. recusant 
locks of hair. , 

We breakfasted whilst all the pre- 
sents Gnglnding;,the king’s horses), 
and our irregular cavalry, were sent 
round by the long bridge. The car- 
riages, being. too wide for the bridge, 
were sent across the lake on a.canoe 
ral 

lt had been raining for several 

nights before, and rained again after 
the day’s work. But, during the visit 
the day was propitious, dry and oc- 
casionally cloudy. We walked in a 

- Sort of procession to the lake, where 
Jetties were prepared for embarkation 
and disembarkation, P—— crossed 
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priests, besides a few unhappy 
wretches, deserters from the Euro- 
pean corps in Pegu. 

Amerapoora: has a very imposing 
metropolitan appearance across the 
water. We have not yet been allow- 
ed to visit it. These people areva 
strange mixture of civilisation and 
something else. They have been ex- 
tremely civil to us, we must say, since 
we entered their territory; but I 
fancy they will obstruct our inquiries 
as much as possible, which is not 
much to be wondered at. 


Near AMERAPOORA, Sept./19. 
with the Burmans in a gilt war-boat.. 
The secretary carried the Governor- 
general’s letter, done up in kinkhob, 
Hindustani fashion, in theoZenobia’s 
gig, with the Company’s Jack flying 
on an extemporised bamboo. It was 
a very pretty sight the water proces 
sion, with its background of a great 
temple, grand cotton trees and groves 
of palmyra, the Than hills in the dis 
tance; in the foreground gilt war- 
canoes and British gigs and cutters; 
the Envoy in his political finery, and 
the Transgangetics in their political 
finery in the bow of one of the golden 
boats, with fifty Burmans rowing to 
a wild chant. There was some delay 
in re-forming procession on the other 
side. A—— extemporised a pro-- 
posal that the Company’s Jack should 
be, carried over the letter, to which 
P——assented. The Burmese made 
a great disturbance, but the Envoy 
was.as stanch asa Trojan, and so 
the letter had a more appropriate 
canopy than a dozen gold umbrellas. 

The coolees with the boxes of pre- 
sents went first; then the carriage and 
horses for the king; Lieut. M—— 
followed with his fifteen splendid 
Mussulman, troopers; the band of 
the 29th came next, and then seventy- 
five men of the 84th. The: rest of 
the procession I fear would not have 
made a very solemn impression on 
English spectators, but doubtless 
was highly imposing where it pass- 
ed. The secretary led: the way, car- 
rying the letter. He was-on an ele- 
phant, agd. seated in a Burmese 
howda—a horrid contrivance like a 
hemispherical pannier with a low 
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rail nearly all around it, and only 
adapted for sitters who could squat 
in the middle. His legs dangled 
uneasily over the rail on one side, 
and over the other hung the bare 
legs of a tar, waving aloft the bam- 
boo aforesaid with the Jack. Then 
came the envoy carried in a tonjon, 
with four brocade umbrellas, and 
with a Burmese bigwig on each side 
of him on elephants. The remaining 
members of the mission followed, 
each paired in one of those baskets 
with a Burmese official. Dr. F——, 
a large stout man, was paired with 
the chief-justice, also a great fat 
jolly fellow: these two excited great 
amusement. It was horridly uncom- 
fortable work, and we were near] 
two hours on the road, for they roe 
us by a great circuit in order to show 
off the procession, or rather perhaps 
to show off to us the troops, which 
lined the streets for the whole -dis- 
tance. Their horsemen and officers 
had.all a ludicrous appearance, owing 
to their mountebank dress, adorned 
with all sorts of inappropriate flaps 
and lappets of buckram and tinsel. 
Among the foot-soldiers were many 
stalwart fellows, but also many boys 
and feeble old: men. The officials 
did not like the contrast afforded by 
our cavalry party, and tried hard to 
get the Envoy to leave them behind. 
Crowds of silent spectators lined the 
streets behind the troops, the major- 
ity women. We hear the popular 
opinion was that M——, with his 
brilliant costume and prancing grey 
Arab, was the meng-gyee, and that 
the officer in the tonjon was some 
sick man. 

We paraded through the western 
suburbs, and then half round the 
fortified city to the east gate of the 
palace, which stands four square in 
the middle of the town. Wereached 
the palace gate about noon. The 
heir-apparent’s cortége was passing 
in; he on a great gilded litter car- 
ried by thirty or forty men, and cano- 
pied by eight gold umbrellas. We 
had to wait till this was over, and 
the long tail of his armed followers 
had filed off. We had marched with 
bayonets fixed and band playing, to 
the palace gates; but here we had to 
leave arms and escort, whilst we 
formed procession on foot and entered 
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the enclosure. The Burmese, with 
P—— and some of the others, tried 
to induce these officers to imitate 
their prostrations at intervals as we 
advanced to the palace. This is a 
trick to throw dust in our eyes; they 
never do it when by themselves. I 
think they made old Symes salam 
several times to the palace when ap- 
proaching it, but I don’t suppose any 
one since has been so simple. 

Passing the stockade and outer 
wall, and afterwards a double inner 
gate, we were before the palace, of 
which the hall of audience forms the 
front. This is seen as a long gilt 
eolonnade with double roof, raised 
on a brickwork basement ten or 
twelve feet high. 

Immediately over the throne, in 
the centre. of the building, rises a 
lofty many-storied spire, gilt also, 
but now much tarnished. We as- 
cended by a stair at the north end of 
the terrace, at the foot of which 
shoes were taken off amidst wry 
faces and jokes. The stairs and 
colonnade along which we passed 
were very dirty, with not a few che- 
root ends lying about. 

If shoes must be taken off on such 
occasions (and the point having long 
ago been conceded can scarcely per- 
haps be retracted now), it may be 
questioned if stockings also should 
not be dispensed with. A bare-foot- 
ed man may be a respectable and 
consistent: object, but a man on his 
stocking soles is essentially and in- 
herently ludicrous. 

Passing along the colonnade, we 
entered the hall in the middle of the 
front, the stair opposite which is re- 
served for the king. The interior 
was in arrangement something like 
the transepts and choir of a cathe- 
dral. The throne would represent 
the altar—and it was not unlike a 
popish high altar—a golden lattice 
door opening behind on a level with 
the top of it. This throne was ex- 
actly similar to the seats of the Bud- 
dhas in the places of worship, made 
of a mosaic of gold, silver, and mir- 
ror-work, and having a velvet gudhee 
on the top. 

The hall exhibited in every direc- 
tion rows of pillars, these with the 
whole of the walls and ceiling being 
covered with gold. We took our 
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places, squatted as we best could 
near the outer end of the choir, or 
rather at what would be the begin- 
ning of the nave, and faced the 
throne. We sat on a carpet, which 
[ could make affidavit to as from 
Whytock’s factory at Lasswade, near 
Edinburgh. The only persons in 
front of us were little princes in two 
rows, king’s sons and nephews, who, 
when the king entered, lay doubled 
over one another, like fallen books 
on a shelf. The heir-apparent sat 
between two pillars, with his back to 
us, never turning, but satisfying his 
curiosity by help of a small looking- 
glass. Other and more elderly princes 
were there, heavy jowled like the 
heads of some of the more burly 
Ceesars. In the transepts were the 
courtiers and a miscellaneous tribe, 
but we could not see them well for 
the pillars. 

Pawn and other queer confections 
were served in golden trays. Then 
there was a sound of music from an 
inner court, the gilded lattice doors 
ran back into the wall, and we saw 
the king mounting a stair from be- 
hind slowly, and as if oppressed by 
the weight of something. I looked 
on this as a piece of traditional eti- 
quette (the same thing is noted by 
former envoys); but we are told that 
his jewelled coat actually weighs 
nearly one hundred pounds. It 
seemed to be a mass of diamonds. 
As a crown, he wore a jewelled cap, 
shaped like an Indian morion, with 
a gold plate over the forehead, and 
two lugs or flaps standing up at the 
sides. 

He entered and took his seat, rest- 
ing his elbow on a raised cushion. 
The queen followed (she is, accordin 
to Burmese royal custom, his half- 
sister), and took her place on the 
king’s right, and slightly in rear. 

The king is in feature (to use a 
Miltonic idiom) one of the goodliest of 
his subjects, and looks intelligent, as 
well as greatly more refined than is 
common among his nation. The 


queen seemed very plain, but she 
wa indeed very tryingly attired. 
She wore a sort of close cap, conceal- 
ing ears and hair, and rising into a 
high conical crest, terminating in a 
volute ‘to the front; altogether, it 
seemed a tiara, which might have 
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suited a priestess of Isis, or other 
mystical divinity. Her dress abound- 
ed in lappets and scollops (if these 
are correct expressions), and, covered . 
with jewels as it was, had rather an 
Elizabethan appearance. She did, 
however, what probably Queen Bess 
never did—she smoked a cigar as 
she sat on the throne, and this rather 
marred the solemnity. 

A group of Brahmins in white 
stoles and mitres then chanted a 
hymn or ode—half Sanscrit and half 
Burmese, I believe. A solemn for- 
mula, opening the court, was next 
read, followed by the Governor-gen- 
eral’s letter and the lists of presents, 
All these papers were read in a high 
recitative, very like that of the Eng- 
lish cathedral service; and the long- 
drawn Py4-a-4-4! (my Lord!) which 
terminated each reading, increased 
the resemblance. 

Three stupid questions, that are 
always asked, were then put by one 
of the ministers about the health of 
the English ruler, and so forth. The 
ambiguous expression Engleet meng 
(English ruler), has been generally 
used by them—purposely, I suppose, 
to avoid specifying the Governor- 
general, as it hurts the pride of the 
Burmese court to correspond with 
that inferior dignitary ! 

The king never opened his lips 
except in aside remarks to his con- 
sort—perhaps calling her attention 
toa distinguished individual behind 
the Envoy, or wondering whether the 
Engleet meng chose all envoys and 
ose by the length of their 
egs. : 

Presents were then bestowed. The 
Envoy was invested with a gold chain 
of dignity, and presented with a fine 
ruby, an embossed gold cup, and a 
silk putsé, or Burman nether gar- 
ment, The others received plain 
gold cups, inferior rubies, and so on. 

The railway model was the only 
one of the presents exhibited during 
the audience, and was very much 
appreciated. ; , 

Music sounded again; the king 
rose; her majesty followed, borrow- 
ing the king’s sword to help herself 
up; the lattice doors rolled out; 
and we got our dismissal. We were: 
glad to get it, being intensely cramp- 
ed by the attitude in which we were 
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sitting. It is etiquette to keep the 
feet behind or below you, and this I 
found it utterly impossible to do 
without occasionally stretching my 
legs, a solecism which brought on 
me the nods and frowns of the old 
nan-ma-dau woon. Dr. F——, too, 
was. very recusant, and must have 
suffered considerably. The Envoy 
doubled up the longest pair of legs 
beyond the Ganges like a martyr. 

Altogether, it was a grand and 
royal. ceremonial, not without, and 
not, the worse for, a touch of the 
barbaresque. 

The palace court was full of all 
sorts of performances, dancers, rope- 
dancers, tumblers, sword-swallowers, 
and whatnot. The tumbling seemed 
to. be first-rate; but in cocked-hats 
under a hot sun we were not inclined 
to dally. We paid a brief visit to 
the “Lord White Elephant,” in his 
palace, which is within the court. 
He is reasonably well entitled to his 


designation, and has one of the noble-. 


est elephant heads I have ever seen, 
ut he is lanky and out of condition. 
hope to pay him a more deliberate 
visit, and to take his picture. 
On the 17th we visited the heir- 





I. have not very much to report 
this time, as there have been no 
events, or much of novelty. I con- 
tinue exploring into details as well 
as I can, making notes and sketches. 
But all the knowledge that I can 
collect will be very fragmentary and 
desultory, as it, must be under the 
disadvantages of no tongue, and the 
hindrances to..free communication 
which “are thrown in our way inde- 
pendent of that obstacle. It would 
require the genius of Buchanan for 
secreting statistical matter to get 
much in such circumstances. 

I went to-day to take a likeness of 
his majesty the white elephant. He 
was unwashen, and not dressed out 
in his finery, as no visitors were ex- 
pected; but I have got a pretty good 
likeness of him, having made a study 
of hig species in former times. 

I.returned a few. days ago from a 
Ehort expedition up the Irawadee, 
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apparent, the king’s brother, and 
professedly a great enemy to the . 
English. It was a slow parody of 
the palace ceremonial. The prince 
sat like a stone, never saying a word; 
but his princess (also a half-sister) 
wasa graceful, modest-looking young 
creature, and formed the only inter- 
esting object in the visit. She was 
dressed in similar style to the queen, 
and was apparently not much at 
home in her cumbrous robes. 

The king will not have his like- 
ness taken. “It is not custom.” 
The secretary made some scratches 
in a pocket-book inside his hat dur- 
ing the ceremonial, and compiled 
from them a tolerable view of the 
king and queen on the throne. Mr, 
Camaretta, the king’s Portugese 
factotum, showed it to his majesty. 
The king desired him to tell Cap- 
tain Y—— that he hadn’t crooked 
eyes! 

I am starting on a few days’ ex- 
cursion with Mr. O——. He is going 
to look at coal some sixty or seventy 
miles up the river. I must not be 
away more than a week, however, 
and shall probably have to leave him 
half way. 


AMERAPOORA, Sepi. 29. 

I started with O——, who was going 
to look at the reported coal-field, 
and I was only to be a week away. 
Had we met with a favourable wind, ° 
I might easily have gone the whole 
distance (about seventy miles) with 
him. But we had none; and the 
tracking and poling against the 
stream was such a slow business 
that, with occasional. digressions in- 
land, I only got as far as Tsengoo- 
myo, about forty-five miles up. 

Still it isa comfort to have been 
above Amerapoora. How I did 
wish that we were bound up to the 
back-of-beyond, to come back by 
Assam, and drop in upon G——, at 
Rungpoor! We did not make any 
great discoveries, but O—— is a 
most agreeable companion, and the 
trip was, very much enjoyed by both 
of us. He went his way up the 


river as I turned to. come down 
again, and I don’t, expect him back 
before the 3d, I, brought. back a 
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rough survey, which will be a small 
contribution to the map, and O—— 
will bring a better. 

We made one digression to see the 
marble quarries from which the white 
Gaudamas are made. These quar- 
ries are about twenty-five miles 
north of this, and lie on a triple 
isolated hill, about two miles from 
the easternmost channel of the river. 
The whole upper surface of one side 
of the hill is an elevated stratum of 
the purest white marble. Quarrying 
operations are confined to removing 
loose blocks, and the detachment of 
masses where the rock is protube- 
rant, The process was not going on 
when we were there, nor could we 
get hold of any of the quarriers, 
who come from ‘some distance in the 
dry weather. The back of the hill 
was covered with streams of the 
white debris, the glare from which 
dazzled and blinded like the snows 
above Jumnotri. 

Near this we had also visited a 
large town called Ma-dé-y4 (Madara 
of Pemberton’s map), which supplies 
betel and cocoa-nuts to the metropo- 
lis. Itis buried in a perfect jungle 
of those trees, together with jack- 
trees, pawn-vines, custard-apples, 
&ec., extending for several miles, and 
exceeding anything of the kind I 
remember to have seen in Bengal, 
unless at the foot of the glorious old 
Cossya hills. It is, I fancy, unusual 
to find the cocoa-nut thriving so far 
from the sea. 

There is an immense extent of rice- 
land in that district, and we had to 
pick our way on pony-back along the 
douls;* and amid oceans of mud. 
Still, when we got an extended 
view, villages proved to be very few, 
and to be confined to the banks of 
the great river and a few tributaries. 
On the great river the villages are 
pretty numerous, populous, and com- 
fortable-looking. ‘This rich land is 
all on the east, the valley extending 
from seven to ten or twelve miles in 
width on that side. On the other 
bank the hills which commence at 
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Tsagain, opposite Ava, extend as far 
as I went, (though with little height), 
and there was no cultivation. There 
is, however, they say, richer country 
west of the hills. Still, at the bes 
it must be a very imperfectly people 
country. 

Another digression we made from 
Tsengoo to see some limestone-caves 
on a spur of the mountains to the 
eastward. They were no great 
things, and not comparable to the 
Sylhet caves—the limestone being 
very impure, and not furnishing any 
very fine stalactites. Still we had 
the satisfaction of going down and 
up rickety ladders, and of crawling 
through holes on hands and knees 
over the secular deposits of several 
thousand bats, and of being suffo- 
cated with the smoke of our bam- 
boo-torches, and of finding some 
little gilt Gaudamas at the extre- 
mity of the cave; and being in 
the mood to enjoy, we did enjoy, 
I also found three ferns—the first 
since Prome; for this is a- count 
of -singular injilicity, as Dr. Wallic 
testifies. I believe these are old 
friends too, but you must take them 
as from my Point Turnagain. 

On the way, both up and down 
the river, I visited the great pagoda 
at Mengoon—King Mendaraggee’s 
Folly. This gentleman, who founded 
Amerapoora, and died about forty 
years ago, spent the greatest part of 
a long reign in piling together this 
enormous mass of bricks. Bricks 
enough are there, I daresay, to build 
two or three Solani aqueducts—but 
all peela. What a customer for 
F—— would this polysyllabic pagan 
have been !t 

On five successive low terraces 
stands the great cubical mass, 240 
feet in the side, and about 120 high. 
There is nothing in the design, but 
the gigantic scale gives something of 
sublimity. It was left unfinished, 
and the great interest of this Babel 
lies in the state into which it was 
thrown by the great earthquake of 
1889. It is shattered, torn, aid 





* Doul (Hind.)—an earthen ridge between two fields. I observed in Notes and 


in x. 


oo (reference lost) that the word exists in almost the same form and meaning 


+ Peela (yellow) bricks are what are called in England place-bricks, The excellent 
Mr, Fig brick-maker to the Ganges Canal Works at Roorkee. 
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split in all directions. Masses of 
wall, ninety feet high and ten to 
twenty feet thick, seem to have been 
bodily lifted from their places and 
heaved forward several feet. Blocks 
of coherent brickwork as big as small 
houses lie piled and scattered; and 
when you reach the top, which we 
did with a little difficulty at the 
most dilapidated angle, you find the 
surface rent into great prisms by 

awning crevasses like those of the 

er de Glace. It is a perfect geolo- 
gical phenomenon. 

Stacks of brick still stand in place 
on the top as they were left by the 
bricklayers; the decaying scaffold- 
ing still makes a staggering attempt 
to hold on to the wall; and the heaps 
of lime ready for the work have hard- 
ened into anomalous rocks, which will 
puzzle future geologists. 

“Two brick-and-mortar lions, once 
ninety-five feet high, guard the ac- 
cess from the river. They, too, have 
been dashed into fragments, and there 
remain on the pedestals only two 
great hinder-ends, each (more or less) 
as big as your Calcutta house. 

There is a bell also attached to 
this monstrous pile, which-is in pro- 

ortion. I suppose it is the biggest 

Il in the world,* the external dia- 
meter of the lip being sixteen feet 
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and a quarter. It is slung on a vast 
beam built up of teak logs, and 
hooped with metal. This rests on 
piers of combined timber and brick 
work. How it was not thrown down 
during the earthquake, I can’t under- 
stand. Mr. E—— says the bell hung 
clear when he was here with Colonel 
Burney. Now, though still slung 
from the piers, it is supported below 
by wooden blocks, so that no tone 
can be got out of it. It would at 
any time have required a battering- 
ram to elicit its music. 

During my absence P—— had an 
interview with the king, but-no busi- 
ness was done. The report of a new 
Governor-General unsettles their 
minds with vague hopes, and I don’t 
believe in any case a treaty will be 
signed. We have missed one inte- 
resting day, when the Envoy went 
with a few of the officers to call upon 
the ministers. They had a Burmese 
breakfast at five successive houses, 
and were introduced to the ladies 
all bedecked in their best silks 
and jewels, &c., so they saw all. the 
beauty and fashion of Amerapoora. 
Iam by no means tired of our stay, 
but I see that those are who have 
no special work, which is not sur- 
prising. 


VIII. 


I believe I have not yet given you 
any account of the city of Amerapoo- 
ra, though I have spent much of my 
time in the streets thereof. 

To reach it, we have either to 
make a great circuit by the long 
wooden bridge at, which we landed 
on our arrival, or to pass by a more 
direct but disagreeable embanked 
roadway, which has only lately 
emerged from the subsiding waters 
of the lake, and is consequently knee- 
deep in mire, 

The city, you must understand, 
ligs on a lanky peninsula, included 
between the channels of the Irawa- 
dee and the lake of Toung-demin, 
on the banks of which we live. The 
broadest part of the peninsula, nearly 


AMERAPOORA, October —th. 
opposite to us, is occupied by the 
royal city, ‘standing four-square to 
all the winds that blow,” surrounded 
by a pretentious wall of indifferent 
brickwork, and by a wide *ditch. 
The sides of the square, running 
nearly by the cardinal points, are | 
about a mile each. In the middle 
of the city is a concentric square 
containing the palace, and exactly 
in the middle of palace and city 
rises a tall many-storeyed spire over 
the throne. 

West of the city for about two 
miles, and occupying nearly the 
whole remainder of the peninsula, 
is a great suburb, which in fact con- 
tains by far the greatest part of the 
metropolitan population. : j 

The bridge so often mentioned is 





* Not so, I find some of the Russian bells are decidedly larger. 
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our favourite evening walk; when no 
special expedition is in hand. It 
leads us to the south-western ex- 
tremity of the peninsula, : where, 
among a dense cluster of palm-trees 
and small pagodas, rises a colossal 
Gaudama towering above both, and, 
Memnon-like, glowering before him 
with a placid and eternal smile. 

The suburb which we here enter 
is principally occupied by the native 
Mahommedans. Their mosques are 
pretty numerous, but not externally 
recognisable as such by a stranger, 
being very like some of the ordinary 
semi-religious Burmese buildings. 

The people are in dress and habits 
quite like other Burmans, and it is 
only by the naked urchins who run 
out and shout “ Saldm Alikum” 
after us as we pass, that the exist- 
ence of Islam is suggested. In fact, 
their Islamism is of a very lax and 
ignorant kind; and my good friend 
the Resaldar, of our cavalry escort, 
looks on them as no better than the 
profane, blushes to tell that these 
unworthy sons and daughters of the 
faith arrange their own marriages 
without intervention of father or 
mother, like so many Feringhee infi- 
dels, and hints at a horrible possi- 
bility of pork on their domestic 
board. 

The next section of the same long 
street, as we proceed towards the 
city, is occupied by the Chinese, a 
large and important colony from 
Yunan. Their shops are mostly of 
brick, which those of the natives 
never are. They are all exactly alike, 
and show the same wares, Raw silk 
is the staple, but besides that they 
deal in a vast variety of “notions” 
—copper-pots and cast-iron pans of ex- 
cellent quality and wonderful cheap- 
ness, spelter, brimstone, bees’-wax, 
hams, honey, felt-rugs, straw-hats,arti- 
ficial flowers,and many things besides. 
They have a temple of their own, 
built by a voluntary tax on the im- 
ports of their merchants, at a cost, it 
is said, of a lakh and a half. of ru- 
pees, It is more like an old curio- 
sity-shop than anything else, and in 
every minutest part of it, from the 
elaborate marble Cerberi that bay 
at the entrance, and the circular door 
by which you go in, to the quaint 

ronze censers that smoke before 
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Falstaff-like divinities in the inner 
shrines, it is redolent of the unique 
nation. 

Thinking of these Eastern people 
$a the mass, we class the Burmese 
and other kiadred races in type and 
feature with the Chinaman; but 
when you see the latter in the 
streets of Amerapoora, his indivi- 
duality is just as recognisable as it 
would be in Hyde Park. 

One of the courts of the temple 
contains a sort of coffee-room and 
club-house, where we found elderly 
Chinese gentlemen enjoying their 
evening pipe and cup of tea. These 
refreshments they courteonsly invited 
us to share. 

Passing on still eastward, we reach 
the heart of Burman business. The 
stalls of dealers in small wares, var- 
nished goblets, strike-lights, sandals, 
paper, ear-rings, combs, and what 
not, intermingle with those of alfreseo 
restaurateurs. At the rude tables of 
these latter you may see a whole 
family of rustics seated, busily en- 
gaged in demolishing goodly basin- 
fuls of vermicelli, rice, chilies, and 
vegetable soup, at three half-pence a- 
head; whilst the smoking limbs of a 
huge Ava fowl, looking as if they 
had been hewn from a cassowary, 
tempt hungry visitors of longer purse. 
Chopsticks are set out for the China- 
men, and spoons for the Burmans; 
for the latter, like Aikin Drum, be- 
lon to the “kail-suppers of Fife,” 
and sup all things. 

A streetful of trunk-makers drives 
athriving trade just now. Their 
boxes of teak are cheap and good, 
and not a soldier of our escort, or a 
Lascar of our flotilla, but will carry 
one away with him, Tinsmiths, too, 
are numerous and noisy, converting 
English packing-cases into handy 
lanterns for domestic use, or gaudy 
shrines for festive illumination. Hard 
by is the silk bazaar, where the mem- 
bers of the mission are often to te 
seen bargaining in dumb-show_ for 
gay tamynes, or putsds, of many 
colours. 

The foreign quarter is the last before 
we reach the city ditch. Here, too, 
the buildings are chiefly of rude brick- 
work, and still show signs of the 
rough handling they met with in the 
fire and pillage of the civil broils 
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in 1852. The .chief occupants are 
western Mahommedans, of sorts 
generally classed as ‘“ Moguls,” with 
afew Armenians and others. Just 
facing the ditch is a whole row of 
dealers in lackered ware, another 
wuch-frequented resort of our party, 
and as we pass, a well-known old 
lady at a corner shop laughingly 
draws our attention to a fresh im- 
portation of. goods from Pagam- 


Ww 

ithin the city walls, the wide 
and formal streets show little of life 
or interest, so.we must hurry through, 
just stopping to make some purchases 
of trumpery from the stalls that line 
the entering in of the gate, or the 
booths that cluster round the corners 
of the palace wall as they used to do 
round old St. Giles’s in the Good 
Town. The roads on each side are 
lined with lattice palings of white- 
washed bamboo, behind which the 
public are expected to bow the knee 
when his majesty passes through the 
streets. 

North-east of the town are the 
wonders of Amerapoora, the golden 
Kyourgs or monasteries. Much had 
we admired many of the monasteries 
before, but when we first lighted by 
chance on this cluster of edifices, it 
seemed to us that we had till then 
seen nothing in Burmese ecclesiasti- 
cal architecture. There are several 
large courts occupied by these build- 
ings, each court containing a group 
of several monasteries, some of them 
of large size, and nearly all covered 
with gilding. Two in particular, 
bnilt respectively by the present 
queen and by her mother, are 
really splendid examples of what 
these people can do. In each case 
the whole building is carved like 
an ivory toy, and is a blaze of gold 
and other sparkling ornament. The 
roofs, rising in the usual way, tier 
above tier, to the number of four or 


five, are sheeted with zinc that shines h 


in the sun like silver, and the pan- 
nelled walls, which rise in diminish- 
ing area from roof to roof, are set 
round with half columns diapered 
with a mosaic of mirror-work, like 
silver covered with a golden net. 
Eyen the ladders that lean against 
the upper eaves, to give access from 
roof to roof in case of need,are covered 
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with leaf-gold and inlaid in mirror- 
work. The brackets or corbels from 
the posts of the lower storey, which 
support the projecting eaves of the 
platform above, are griflins or dra- 
gons with the head downwards, the 
feet grasping the post, and the tail 
rising in alternate flexures, which 
seemed almost to writhe and undu- 
late as we looked at them. No 
art could be better of its kind. 
As we looked again and again with 
wonder at these extraordinary build- 
ings, we could not but ask ourselves 
the question, what have we to show, 
in Calcutta at all events, to strangers 
from this nation, which will be likely 
to strike their minds with any sense 
of the superiority of our resources? 
Objects to indicate that superiority 
there are many, but scarcely to this 
people with the memory of such build- 
ings as these in their minds, and the 
want of sufficient knowledge to esti- 
mate rightly what they see amongst 
us. All these fine structures, however, 
are of timber,and are sadly ephemeral. 
All that we have most admired, we 
have found to be only a few years - 
old, and few seem to last longer than 
thirty or forty years. 

I cannot, however, afford time to 
extend our travels round the city 
any farther at present. 

One day lately we were much 
amused by two dancing elephants 
which were brought to exhibit be- 
fore us. One of these, a young one 
about six feet high, was rather 
limited in the extent of his accom- 

lishments, which consisted mainly 
in lifting each of his four legs succes- 
sively at the command of his mahout, 
in a sort of slow cadence, and in 
walking on the knees, or wrists 
rather, of his fore-legs. He also, at 
the command to “walk like the 
maids of honour in the palace,” 
advanced towards us on his fore-legs 
only, dragging his hind-legs after 

im. 


The Jarger elephant, a tall lean 
tusker, was more accomplished. 
The words of command were bawled 
into his ear by the mahout, and 
were accompanied, apparently, by 
a great deal of comment or explana- 
tory discourse, while at every sen- 
tence the elephant responded by & 
loud grunt of assent, which was 
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intensely comical in effect. His 
great step consisted in alternately 
lifting each foreleg, and. flourishing 
it in a-circular sweep before putting 
it again to the ground. Not the 
least amusing part of the perform- 
ance lay in the gestures.of the 
mahouts, who on each side’ went 
violently through the action and 
dances which they intended the 
elephant to imitate, shouting, and 
encouraging, and urging, and bravo- 
ing him as he increased the speed 
and awkward agility of his move- 
ments in accordance with their 
stimulation. At last the hind-legs 
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also came into play. They were 
flung up alternately in the air like 
the legs of a kicking horse, but in 
a slow, disjointed, and inappropriate 
manner, that seemed to have no con- 
nection with the more rapid pas 
that was going on among the fore- 
legs. The grave aspect of the old 
elephant’s head and eye, all the time 
that -his limbs were going through 
these unwonted gambols, was very 
comical, and the whole was certainly 
a piece of admirable farce, which 
drew shouts of laughter from Eng- 
lish, Bengalese, and Burmese. 


IX, 


On the 7th the Envoy had another 
audience from his majesty, and took 
some of us with him. On reaching 
the Lhwot-dau, or royal council- 
house in the outer court of the 
palace, we were met by the woon- 
doak, who conducted us first to the 
palace of the white elephant, which 
appears to be the usual lounge or 
waiting-room whilst biding the 
king’s convenience. 

The elephant was in his state 
harness, and with all his regalia 
displayed. The most remarkable of 
these are a driving-hook of rock 
crystal, the stem set round with a 
mass of pearls; a head-cloth of a 
pear-shape, set with three circles of 
noble gems, each circle having eight 
stones of different kinds, and all 
splendid of their kind; a golden 
crescent hanging between the eyes; 
a headstall of gold, with his titles 
of dignity inscribed on it; and bor- 
dered round with a mass of small 
stones. Large silver tassels hung 
before the ears, and the bands of 
his harness were of crimson velvet 
and gold, studded with large golden 
bosses. Besides these, other symbols 
of royal state stood round—golden 
flags, such as stand before the king 
when on the throne, eight gold 
umbrellas, and white umbrellas of 
drooping muslin studded with large 
golden bosses. 


Ammrapoora, October 14, 


We were summoned presently to 
the audience-chamber, and passed 
through the great hall in which our 
first reception took place. Dancing- 
women were performing in the cen- 
tre aisle, the floor of which, stripped 
of its gay carpets, was now visible 
as of unsophisticated clay. Hence 
the name of Mié-nan, or Earthen 
Palace, by which it is designated. 
Passing out along a verandah, in 
which were seated a number of 
female minstrels gaily attired, and 
wearing tiaras shaped like a pagoda, 
we entered one of the pavilions in 
rear of the hall. The walls had been 
painted red, now very dusty and cob- 
webby; the floor was spread with 
the carpets which had been used on 
the great audience-day; and a large 
number of dignitaries and petty 
officials of the court, the latter all 
armed with dds or Burmese swords 
in velvet or golden scabbards, were 
seated round. In front of us, five or 
six yards from where we sat on the 
carpet, was a sofa for the king, the 
framework made of the usual mosaic 
of gilding and looking-glass, and 
spread with a mattress of yellow and 
crimson velvet. Near the head of 
the sofa stood a fantastic ornament, 
shaped something like a pair of 
stag’s antlers, to reoeive the royal. 
sword; and the large golden henza 
or peacock (it is. equally unlike 
both),* which was on the throne on 





*The Rev. Howard Malcom, with a happy blunder, says, “The henza, or 
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the reception-day, now stood on a 
velvet rug in front. We were kept 
some twenty minutes waiting, when 
music sounded within, and the 
guards entered and knelt down be- 
tween the columns on each side, 
accompanied by Mr. Camaretta in 
his ordinary white garments and 
black satin waistcoat. He did not 
on this occasion wear his state tiara 
which consists of a regular beaver 
tile, stuck round with tinsel spear- 
heads and other ornaments. The 
doors thrown open disclosed a long 
suite of rooms, most of them gilt 
over, and the king, a shortish but 
muscular and rather well-made man, 
was seen slowly pacing towards us in 
rear of his attendants, who bore his 
sword, and certain other apparatus 
indispensable to chewers of pawn 
like the Burmans. Coming in with 
a bright sparkling look, he took off 
his shoes behind the sofa, seemed to 
wipe his feet on a velvet hassock, 
and took his seat, doubling up his 
legs under him in Burmese fashion. 
He is certainly a good-looking speci- 
men of his people, but the retreating 
forehead, as universal among the 
descendants of Alombra as among 
the Bourbons, was very noticeable. 
His skin is clear and smooth; his 
eyes bright and black, and twinkling 
up into quite a Chinese obliquity 
when he laughs,which he does fre- 
quently ; his mustache good, jaw and 
throat very massive, chest and arms 
very well developed, and hands small 
and clean. 


He wore the common Burmese. 


muslin fillet bound round the head, 
a well-fitting jacket of white calico, 
and a putsd of zigzag pattern—that 
was all. The only finery he had on 
was the tsaleé, or state chain, in 
three distinct pairs of bands crossing 
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over the chest, and brooched at 
all the intersections with splendid 
Jibule of jewellery, in crescent or 
rosette form. He also had a pair of 
the usual ear-tubes, in the centre of 
each of which sparkled a right royal 
ruby..» His manner is very easy and 
good-htimoured; he looks, and I be- 
lieve is, thoroughly good-tempered ; 
and he was constantly laughing 
heartily.. The only unpleasant thing 
about the royal deportment is the 
constant and excessive pawn-chew- 
ing. No sooner was one copious 
stream of red saliva discbarged, than 
a fresh supply of the material was 
taken from the golden pawn-box 
which he held, and played with as he 


talked. 


The subjects of his conversation 
were manifold :—the Burmese “ Royal 
History,” of which he presented a 
copy to P , With injunctions to 
study it carefully; the number of 
elements in the human body; the 
discoveries of Buddhist relics made 
by Major Cunningham in the Bilsa- 
topes, about which the king was 
greatly interested; the fossil bones 
found so profusely in Burma, &c. 
Being told that O—— was a profes- 
sor of the science of rocks, he pro- 
pounded to him a question as to the 
cause of a certain phenomenon,— 
viz., that on a certain mountain in 
Burma, whatever object is placed 
within its influence appears of a 
green colour. The king expressed 
his own opinion that it was owing 
to the existence of emeralds in the 
interior of the soil.* 

The conversation lasted about half- 
an-hour, after which his majesty flung 
himself off the sofa, turned his back, 
put on his sandals, and strode away 
as he had come, without any leave- 
taking. Such is “ Burman custom.” 





Braminy goose, a species of kite, is the symbol of the empire.”—i. 203. The henza or 
Braminy goose (which, it is needless to say, is not a species of kite) is, I believe, the 
Peguan symbol; the peacock, that of Ava. 

* An exactly analogous idea is mentioned by Sir Walter Raleigh, as quoted by 


Hugh Miller in his Schools and Schoolmasters, p. 57: “I had read, in Sir 
Walter Raleigh’s ‘ Voyage to Guiana,’ the poetic description of the upper country 
in which the knight’s exploration of thé river Corale terminated, and where, amid 
lovely prospects of rich valleys, and wooded hills, and winding waters, almost 
every rock bore on its surface the yellow gleam of gold. True, according to the 
voyager, the precious metal was itself absent. But Sir Walter, on afterwards ‘show- 
ing some of the stones to a Spaniard of the Caraccas, was told by him that they 
were ¢l madre del oro—that is, the mother of gold—and that the mine itself was 
farther in the ground,’ ” 
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Refreshments were then brought 
in—sweetmeats, pork, and chicken 
pies, and, lastly, fried locusts. We 
took heart and tried the latter, of 
which relays were served hot and 
hot. They were by no means bad, 
very much like what: fried shrimps 
might be. The inside, I believe, is 
removed and stuffed with a little 
spiced meat. 

Leaving the pavilion, we went to 
the audience-hall, and looked at the 
dance, which was still going on. 
It was a very pleasing one. Ten or 
twelve richly-dressed girls were mov- 
ing in a ring, brandishing in each 
hand a. bunch of peacock’s feathers, 
and as they slowly circled round, 
they threw themselves into various 
curious and difficult attitudes, chant- 
ing all the while in a very harmo- 
nious chorus. Their singing, in style, 
singularly resembled: that of a good 
Engl -a city church. 

The same afteroon, with the Doc- 
tor and O——, I started on a short 
excursion to the skirts of the Shan 
hills, some twelve or fourteen miles 
eastward of the city. We were sup- 
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‘plied with elephants by the court, 


and without them we could never 
have got through the inundated rice- 
fields and oceans of mud which we 
had to traverse. We had a very 
enjoyable trip, but little to relate. 
We returned by dropping in a canoe 
down the Myit-ngé, or Little River. 
It is so called, I suppose, in distine- 
tion from the Irawadee, only, for it 
is, in truth, a noble stream of a thou- 
sand feet in width, with a deep full 
current. Much of the Japét, or 
“pickled tea,” which is so extensively 
used in Burmese ceremonious inter- 
course, comes to the capital by this 
river. At the village of Shwé-zayan, 
near the mountains, we saw quan- 
tities of it lying half-submerged in 
the river, packed in pairs of the coni- 
cal panniers, like gigantic strawberry- 
pottles, in which it had been brought 
across the hills. It is always kept 
wet, and in appearance very. much 
resembles damp Latakia. When 
eaten, it is mixed with a small quan- 
tity of millet oil, assafoetida, and 
other abominations. 


x. 


Our last excursion before leaving 
the capital was to visit the ancient 
irrigation-lake of Oungben-lé north- 
east of the city. It covers some 
fifteen or twenty square miles, but 
appears shaliow, and. is almost en- 
tirely overspread with lotuses and 
other water plants. The sluices for 
irrigation were massive and cum- 
brous affairs, adorned in the usual 
Burman style, with great snakes and 
demons in brick-and-mortar sculp- 
ture. 

At the small poor village of Oung- 
ben-lé which gives its name to the 
lake, the Christian prisoners were 
confined during both the first and 
second war. And so the name of 
this shabby Burman hamlet has 
spread far through the world as the 
Scene of much of the suffering of 
that noble Christian woman, Ann 
Judson, during her husband’s im- 
prisonment here. 

_On the 20th we had our final au- 
diencge of the king, His majesty 
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seemed nervous and ill at ease, and 
had little of his usual vivacity. We 
had taken the band of the 29th with 
us, but he declined hearing it play, 
saying he had little taste for music, 
but that we might make it perform 
for the amusement of the courtiers. 
He then flung off in the usual. some- 
what ungracious fashion, and stalked 
away through the vista of golden 
doorways. And so for us exit Rex 
Burmannicus ! 

We then had the band to play in 
the audience-hall, where it woke the 
echoes of the gilded roof in unwonted 
style. The Burmese were much it- 
terested, but thought the music (which 
was all brass) too loud, and they 
were not wrong. 

Next evening weembarked. In the 
morning all the Woongyees came to 
breakfast and to say good-by. First, 
there was the sagacious Medicean 
countenance of the old Magwé Men- 
gyee; secondly, the Meadoung Men- 
gyee, who holds the office of master- 
general of the ordnance, a thin, pock- 
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marked, acute, and well-mannered 
man, who asked many questions 
about our artillery in the Crimea, its 
calibre and ranges. Next came the 
“ Menh-la Mengyee, a stout jovial 
elderly man, of pleasant honest coun- 
tenance and hearty manners. The 
last was the Pakan-woongyee, the 
youngest and the least pleasing of the 
four—a bilious-looking personage, 
with large dark eyes and cold awkward 
manners. He was a monk till sum- 
moned by the present king to take a 
place in the cabinet. 

The first three Woongyees were 
very pleasant and jocular, friendly 
and siedisimennidd The Envoy 
being busy, and several of our party 
gone on board, the task of entertain- 
ing the guests devolved on me. The 
jolly old gentleman, (No. 3) was im- 
mensely interested in the siege of Se- 

bastopol, and asked leave to have 
“ my answers to his questions written 
down. They related to the distance 
of Sebastopol from England, of Eng- 
land from St. Petersburg, of the Crimea 
from Bengal, &c., and to the number 
of ships, men, and guns on both 
sides. The master-general also asked 
many questions as to why the war 
lasted so long, why we went to war, 
&c. In answer to the last, I endea- 
voured to explain that Russia was 
getting too powerful for the safety of 
Europe. This excited immense 
laughter,—probably from some ap- 
plication nearer home. The Magyeé 
Mengyee, on asking and hearing my 
age, said I looked older than the 
Enyoy. I suggested that this must 
be because I had a wife, and he 
had none. This also tickled them 
greatly. 

So we parted in great good-humour 
and friendliness. 

It was. dark before we reached the 
steamers, and next morning we were 
off early; the kindly old Dalla Woon, 
with Mr. S—— and others, accom- 
panying us as far as Kyouk-taloung. 
And so farewell to Amerapoora. 


Nov. 12. 
We came down to Rangoon in a 
week, halting a day and a half at 
Pagam again, and another day at 


me. 
The only novelty that seems to me 
worth mentioning, was a visit to 
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the mud volcanoes at Membo, to see 
which, 0O——, the Doctor, G—, 
and I, trudged through the rain and 
mire. 

Picture a shallow basin some four 
hundred feet in diameter, edged with 
white quartz gravel banks, and with 
cactuses and acacias of vivid green— 
the basin itself occupied and filled 
with a low regular cone of blue clay, 
of which the middle part was perhaps 
twenty feet above the outer circle of 
the base. From this middle again 
rose a nipple or hillock, eight or ten 
feet high, of the same material. This 
contained the main crater a pool of 
some four feet in diameter, which had 
evidently been the centre of operations 
for a long time, and given the exist- 
ing conical figure to the mass of mud. 
The mud of the basin was greasy, 
but afforded firm enough footing. 
The whole area was cut up by radiat- 
ing water-tracks, singularly resem- 
bling the appearance of rivers in maps. 
The ebullitions in the crater-pool took 
place at intervals of a little more than 
a minute. The surface was seen gra- 
dually heaving like a blister, and then 
swelled suddenly into a great haggis- 
like bubble about two feet in diameter, 
accompanied by a bubbling or gur- 
glingsound. As this burst, an escape 
of mud took place from an outlet in 
the lip of the crater. Thegeneration 
and gurgle of the bubble strongly re- 
called that curious operation with 
which camels are in the habit of 
amusing themselves. 

Almost immediately after our ar- 
rival at Rangoon, a fraction of our 
party started again with Major P—— 
to visit the site of the intended new 
port of Dalhousie, at the mouth of 
the Bassein River. Our way lay 
through a wilderness of creeks some- 
times so narrow that our vessel could 
scarce pass without brushing the 
forest of mangroves that thronged 
into the water on each side. 

On the island of Negrais, close 
within which will be the new har- 
bour, we visited the ruins of the old 
British Factory, a blackened fragment 
of a two-storeyed building in very 
solid brickwork, rising from a marsh 
plain, and: looking out to seawar 
Here, in 1759, the whole of the Eng- 
lish residents, with their followers, 
weremassacred by theagents of Alom- 
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bra, the founder of the existing dy- 
nasty of Ava. But the “ whirligig of 
Time has brought about its revenges.” 
The kingdom of Pegu, which the 
rough hunter conquered, has past 
from his house to the hands of that 
power whose servants he treacher- 
ously slew, and the city that will 
rise on the site of his crime will 
borrow a name from the woody dells 
of Esk. 

Since returning to Rangoon, I have 
been on Sunday to visit the American 
mission at Kemendyne, and . have 
been present at the Karen service. 

You have. heard of these Karens, 
a distinct race from the Burmans; 
among them, but not of them; scat- 
tered up and down through all the 
wildest and most secluded parts of 
our Pegu and Martaban provinces, 
and perhaps of Northern Burma. 
You may have heard. of the remark- 
able fragments of Scriptural tradition 
that are ascribed .to them, and of 
their longing expectation of. white 
kinsmen from the seaward, who were 
to bring them deliverance from Bur- 
man serfdom, and instruction in the 
law of God.* ‘ 


The white kinsmen have indeed: 


come from the seaward; but some 
say that the Karens have found their 
little finger thicker than the loins of 
their old masters. I made particular 
inquiries from the missionaries on 
this point, and Iam glad to say that 
the idea was scouted by these worthy 
men. It may well. be, indeed, that 
in many a corner of a country just 
beginning to be ruled by.such a mere 
handful of strangers, the Burman lo- 
cal officers still exercise much of their 
oldoppression. But the missionaries, 
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_who alone know the Karens, for the 


alone know the languages of their 
two tribes, warmly and indignantly 
denied that the people looked on the 
change of rulers as other than a liber- 
ation and a blessing. 

If the maxim in war, instare ce- 
dentibus, be kept in mind, no foreign 
mission has such claims on Christen- 
dom as this. Christian converts 
among the Karens are numbered by 
thousands; Christian preachers there 
are nearly one hundred and fifty ; and 
these last are not mere exoticised 
dependents on foreign bounty,—they 
live among their people, and are sup- 
ported by them. Nor that only. 
‘When the American Society lately 
resolved to withdraw almost éntirely 
their support from schools among 
this people, a measure very adverse 
tapthe views of the missionaries them- 
selves, four or five of the most re- 
spected converts voluntarily went in- 
to trade in Rangoon (a thing alien 
and unknown to all the former habits 
of the race), in order to devote half 
their earnings to the support of 
schools. This they have steadily 
done, and. in about two years they 
have contributed something like three 
thousand rupees to that object. 

The day that I went to their ser- 
vice, the congregation numbered 
thirty or forty of each sex. The ser- 
vice was. partly in the dialect of the 
Pwos, and partly in that of the Sgaua, 
individuals of both tribes being pre- 
sent. Among the tunes to which 
they sang was ‘Scots wha ha’e.” 
And ‘what for no?” as Meg Dodds 
says. 

We leave to-morrow by the Fire- 
Queen. 





* A Karen legend says, that they once had a law, but it was written on askin, and 


one day a dog-ran away With it! 


So John Bell of Antermony relates of a people onthe Volga. “The. Tchouvasses 
have a tradition among them, that in former times they had a book of religion, but 
as nobody could read it, a cow. came and swallowed it.”—Quoled in Oliphant's 


“Shores of the Black Sea.” 
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TALE, 


PART I. 


CHAPTER I.—YOUNG LOVE’S DREAM. 


Tue Bastille had fallen! 

All over France, and from France 
all over the world, fled the thrilling 
news, like the “giant beard of flame” 
which carried the tidings of the fall 
of Ilion. From city to city, from 
land to land, the astounding fact 
leaped like a meteor, boding terror to 
many, but filling the hearts of others 
with the wildest hopes. It was 
down, that colossal iniquity: it had 
fallen before the fury of the mob. 
Would its fall appease or inflame the 
victors ?—would they stop there? 

While these thoughts, and the 
thousand shapes of terror and of 
hope to which these thoughts gave 
birth, were variously agitating men’s 
minds, a group of peasants were list- 
ening to an old soldier, as he read 
aloud the account of the great event 
from one of the newspapers of the 
day. The scene was the noble park 
of Chateauneuf in Touraine, where 
the ancient family of Chateauneuf 
had for centuries kept up an almost 
regal splendour, although the prodi- 

ty of the father of the present 
Count had left the family estate in- 
extricably involved. We shall hear 
more of the Chateauneufs by-and-by ; 
our present purpose is with that 
group of peasants assembled beneath 
the branching shade of an ancestral 
oak, listening to the old soldier as he 
laboriously spells his way through 
the narrative, every syllable of which 
falls on greedy ears. They had come 
to dance there; for it was Sunday 
evening, and the villagers made a 
pleasant summer holiday of dance 
and flirtation, often honoured by the 
presence of “the family.” They await- 
ed the arrival of their “ orchestra,” 
which consisted of a cornemuse played 
by the village cobbler, who was hump- 
backed, and was thought to be a 
genius ; and while they were gab- 
ling and gesticulating the endless 
nothings of conversation, a young 


man, whose aspect was not.exactly 
that of the gentry, nor yet of the 
small beurgeoisie, came among them, 
with rapid steps and face lighted up, 
as if agitated by some celestial vision. 
He answered their respectful greet- 
ings by drawing his nostrils tighter, 
but never opening his lips, and 
thrusting a newspaper hurriedly and 
emphatically into the hands of Ser- 
geant Roussel, with his finger point- 
ing to a particular passage, hurried 
past, and was lost in the avenue of 
trees before any one spoke a word. 

‘“‘ What can have come to M. Vic- 
tor!” said pretty little Nicotte, the 
milkmaid, still farther turning up 
her little turned-up nose. ‘“ He 
knows Ma’mselle will be here at the 
dance, and yet he won’t stay. What 
is there in that thing he gave you?” 
Nicotte, who of course could not 
read, had a certain awe of books, and 
thought they were all Latin; but 
newspapers inspired her with little 
respect, so she called them things. 

Sergeant Roussel, a weather-beaten 
but sturdy old soldier, happened to 
be a scholar—that is, he could, with 
considerable labour, read* an eas 
book, an accomplishment whic 
gained him even more respect than his 
vigorous arm. He glanced at the 
paper, and the very words, “ The 
Bastille has fallen!” made him 
speechless for a while. He read the 
words over and over before he could 
persuade himself of their truth, and 
when he communicated the fact to 
the curious bystanders, it was re- 
ceived by them with a sort of stupe- 
faction. They eagerly begged him to 
read all about it, which he was doing 
with great earnestness at the mo- 
ment we chose for the opening of 
this history. 

He finished, but the hearers, who 
had held their breath, and now once 
more breathed somewhat freely, still 
remained in a state of semi-incredu- 
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lous stupor. aver could not compre- 
hend the fact, and ye#it seemed over- 
whelming in its consequences. To 
hear that the people had danced all 
night on the ground where the Bas- 
tille once stood, was to them a sort of 
sacrilege. A few incoherent ejacula- 
tions broke from them, but for the 
most part they were silent. 

The arrival of Goulard the barber 
was quite a relief to them, and twenty 
voices saluted the little man with— 

**Goulard, hast heard it? Is it 
true—is it possible ?” 

Goulard was a small man with an 
ostentatious nose, which he blew 
like a trumpet. (Indeed, most of his 
functions were performed with em- 
phasis: he ate with noise, drank 
with gurgles, walked with import- 
ance, talked loudly, laughed loudly, 
and spat—oh! it was a scene to see 
him eracher! What Frenchmen in 
spitting are to all other men, Gou- 
lard was to all Frenchmen: he 
seemed to despise the universe as he 
did it! Small though he was in sta- 
ture, he had “great sentiments,” as 
he constantly assured his audience. 
His soul loved the great and gran- 
diose. His very profession was not 
miserably restricted within the con- 
fines of his village: he was barber 
to France and the Universe. _ 

Goulard was somewhat of a repub- 
lican. The “great sentiments” of 
fraternity and equality naturally be- 
longed to his great soul. He shaved 
men of liberal sentiments at a lower 
charge than others. He drew the 
imperfect tooth of Rousseau’s ad- 
mirers with more sympathy than he 
could bestow on less exalted minds. 
The news from Paris had so en- 
chanted him that he absolutely re- 
fused payment for the chin he had 
just scraped (and cut considerably, 
but that was excusable after such 
news), because he said the reign of 
brotherhood had begun. When, 
therefore, he joined our group in the 
park, he was in high spirits. He 
walked with more majesty, and threw 
out his chest more imposingly, as if 
asserting the Dignity of Man. 

“Yes, down it is, the infamous!” 
he exclaimed. “That is what I call 
liberty—true liberty!” and he made 
an attitude. 
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“What do you call liberty?” 
asked Sergeant Roussel, with some- 
thing ominous in his tone. 

“Sergeant,” replied Goulard, “ for 
aman of your muscle, allow me to 
remark that your education has been 
somewhat imperfect. What is li- 
berty? Why, the right of pulling 
down prisons—the right of -——” 

“‘Goulard, if you have any respect 
for the weight of this arm “ 

“T have—I have! Nobody re- 
spects muscle more.” 

“Then you will moderate the ex- 
pression of your sneaking rascally 
sentiments in my presence.” 

“Do you mean to say, Sergeant, 
that you are sorry the Bastille is 
down ?” 

“Of course he is,” interposed Ni- 
cotte; “‘so is every one, except those 
squinting rascals who expected, to be 
clapped in there.” 

Goulard had what he euphisti- 
cally called a “‘certain grace” in his 
manner of viewing objects; and this 
grace his enemies maliciously called 
a squint. Nicotte was not one of his 
enemies; indeed, Goulard used ‘to 
declare, “She is my weakness—that 
woman is my fate;” and he loved 
her so implicitly that Nicotte, return- 
ing his passion with buta mild warmth, 
was too much flattered by it to feel 
indifferent to him. . Yet she plagued 
him sadly. That was her delight, 
the little witch. Perhaps, also, it 
was the source of her power over 
him: the more she wounded his 
vanity, the more eagerly iie desired 
to gain her approbation.” “ She 
would make an aristocrat of me,” 
he used to say, “if a soul like mine 
could apostatise.” 

““Suppose,” said Nicotte, turning 
to Roussel, “our good seigneur 
should be alarmed and emigrate 
like the others, what would become 
of us ?” 

“Timorous milkmaid!” exclaim- 
ed Goulard, with an air which he 
meant to look profound, “do you 
fancy the emigration will affect 
France? The world will go on 
quite well without nobles.” 

“T tell you what, Goulard,” she 
rejoined, “‘you are too clever to be 
healthy—much! You are one of 
those who, if my cows were taken 
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from me, would say, ‘It’s of no con- 
sequence, Nicotte—none. Milk the 
bu bh 
* Aloud shout-of laughter. from the 
bystanders welcomed this sally, 
which was. quite. to their taste. 
Goulard tried to:parry the effect by 
observing that all women were aris- 
tocrats. 

“And most men are jackasses,” 
retorted the triumphant milkmaid. 
This mot produced a more prolonged 
shout than the ‘former. It was the 
kind of wit which brought tears of 
delight into the eyes of those not 
highly cultivated listeners. 

The arrival of the humpbacked 
cobbler with his. cornemuse put an 
end to the discussion. They began 
serious. preparations for the danee. 
Goulard in vain begged Nicotte to 
be-his: partner in the bourrée. She 
obstinately refused:: He was a re- 

ublican. It was no. use to. tell 
er about great sentiments. A re- 
publican was a man who, because 
his bread was buttered on one side, 
cried to have it treacled on the other, 
For her. part, she couldn’t keep pa- 
tience with such absurdities.. Where- 
upon. the little man took a mighty 
resolution. He ceased, to ask her. 
She was beginning to relent. She 
had half promised inher own mind, 
to. consent if he asked her again; 
but instead of asking her, he carried 
off that odious little intriguing thing, 
Fanchon, who, as. everybody. knew, 
was the greatest coquette in. the 
village. Nicotte could have cried 
her eyes out. 

Gay.and_ hearty was. the, dance, 
vigorous. and earnest the exertions of 
the dancers. No one thought of the 
Bastille. Little vanities, little plea- 
sures, little hopes, and little schemes 
of great importance to them—ban- 
ished the great. political event en- 
tirely from all minds. Goulard 
chuckled and applauded his strata- 
gem.. Nicotte felt vicious. The 
silent sky reddened with sunset, 
was darkened at the horizon by huge 
masses of. sullen cloud.. Stull the 
cornemuse seemed untiring. | 

The notes of the. cornemuse, faint 
in the distance, reached the ears of 
Victor Marras, pacing up and down 
the. avenue of elms, giving free 
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course to:the impetuous rush of ideas! 
which sprang;wp in his mind‘as he! 
thought of the great news: He knew’ 
what those notes were; he knew that* 
perhaps she would come to look on, 
and-perhaps join in the festal gaicties; > 
of her peasants; he knew that there 
he might see her, speak to her, -per- 
haps dance with her; yet he made 
no movement towards the spot. The 
truth is, he was afraid to trust him- 
self in her presence, excited as he 
was. The long secret of ‘his lifé 
could not, he knew, be withheld from 
her if they met now. And now’ it 
would be madness to risk his happi- 
ness’ when. the events with which 
the. time. was big must soon bring 
them nearer to.each other. At pre- 
sent they were still separated by that 
broad gulf which) kept:the nobles 
from the people. She was of ‘an 
ancient house; he was: the-son of a 
poor lawyer, who had died, leaving 
barely enough to support his. widow 
and child, - Alliance between them 
was clearly impossible—rank,: for- 
tune, prejudice, all. separated them. 
But Victor; while he. saw the ob- 
stacles,: saw a. chance of their re< 
moval, Rank, at least, would soon 
cease to be an obstacle: The-Count 
de Chateauneuf .had none of the. 
prejudices of his, race or caste. He.’ 
read. Rousseau, and. discussed: the 
Rights of Man”’ with: great: tempe' 
rateness. He. admired Victor,. and 
had been kind to.him. Why should 
he refuse him.on, the score of rank, 
if nank itself, ceased to become the 
thing it was, and men learned to look 
more for worth than parchments?.,: 
Such was the theme.on,.whichhis 
active brain played. variations.as he 
paced: the avenue. under. the: soft 
light of the setting, sun... He: was 
young enough to be perfectly.sincere 
in these hopes. He was so absorbed 
in them. that he, did not. hear the 
rustling against the leaves, or the; 
light footfall which brought Adrienne 
de Chateauneuf right on the path.in 
which he stood, only.a few: paces in» 
advance of: him. ; W204 
‘How graye. we. are!” said) a 
merry voice. { 
He looked up, , His heart.. beat, 
A giddiness which, quickly passed 
away, was succeeded by, a, strange 


As 
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feeling, half dread, half pleasure, as 
he took the outstretched hand, and 
muttered something quite unintel- 


ligible. 
“ You started as if you had been 
conspiring,” she said, laughingly, 


shaking back her auburn tresses, and 
looking him in the face with an air 
of comic interrogation. “‘ Were you?” 

“T was.” 

“ There’s a confession !” 

“And so you do—and so does 
every honest heart in France. There 
are times when every. man who 
thinks is a conspirator. He sees the 
miseries which distort the beauty of 
life; he thinks of better things and 
happier days; and when the right 
moment arrives, his thoughts trans- 
late themselves into acts—the dream- 
er becomes an agitator.” 

There was an air of enthusiasm, a 
little theatrical perhaps, but only 
keen observers would have noticed 
that, and a certain fervour of convic- 
tion in Victor’s manner, which was 
very captivating to the young girl 
who had often heard him talk in this 
strain, and who had the sort of sym- 
pay with it which men comfortably 

oused have with descriptions of 
houseless misery: it touches the sen- 
timents, and does not alter the com- 
fort. Adriénne had the prejudices of 
her caste, but they were not very 
strong ; and she had heard her father 
and Victor discuss the questions, 
which in those days were discussed 
with fashionable freedom, till, without 
giving up her pride of birth, she had 
learned to look on republicanism as 
terre ce Victor, poor fellow, entire- 
y mistook the nature and extent of 
her sympathy; and had it not been 
for a certain undefinable something 
in her manner—a certain shield of wit, 
caprice, and pride, with which she 
rded herself from his familiarities, 

@ would long ago have declared his 

n 


alae 
“You have heard the great news ?” 
she asked, as she walked beside him 
scross the park towards the sunset, 
upon which her eyes were fixed. 
“Thave. I cannot shake the burden 
from my mind. My thoughts are 
heavy with forebodings, The fall of 
the ille is little in itself, but as a 
symbol it isimmense, It isthe people 
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treading the great scene. A prison 
the less is nothing; this is the symbol 
of despotism vanishing before the 
roused spirit of a nation! That des- - 
potism has lasted too long. It is grey, 
decrepit now. Man has been subor- . 
dinate to titles. But the day has. 
dawned wherein an energetic soul ’ 
will once more be the patent of nobi- - 
lity. Men, low born but daring-- 
hearted, will now find their sphere. 

Her gaze was still upon the sunset. _ 
On what were her thoughts fixed ? 

“Took at my case,” he continued. 
“‘ My education has been such as nobles= 
seldom have, or profit by, and yet : 
I am a miserable lawyer, with scarce- - . 
ly a client. My boyhood has been 
passed in communion with the greatest - 
intellects the world has yet seen ; my - 
aspirations have been fostered, my ~ 
faculties developed. I feel within me - 
great powers. I feel I could play a. 
part in the State. It cannot be mis- - 
guided self-love, for I am not vain. 
I know myself; I have scrutinised my - 
powers and pretensions. Truth is my - 
only ambition; virtue my pole-star. . 
And yet I stand upon the threshold of ~ 
life, and look forth upon the world’: 
to find no career open to me in ‘thé .. 
present state of society.” 

“Why do you not go to Paris, and: 
try your fortune there ?” 

“ Because love keeps me here,” hé - 
impetuously answered. 

She turned her gaze upon him. . 
Was it anger, was it surprise, was it’ 
inquiry which gave that peculiar look 
to her eyes, and made him repent his . 
precipitate avowal ? ; 

She did not speak. Her look had: : 
been rapid and was now once more - 
fixed on the far distance. “ You did : 
not perhaps know . . . . that I~ 
. . - - loved some one,” ‘he said hesi-*- 
tatingly. 

She did not answer. 

“ When a boy, I loved 4 little child:’ 
T left her a fairy, and returned from. ; 
college to find her more lovable than 
any fairy—a true and tender woman.” 

Adrienne seemed agitated. 

“In her loving tones,” he contin-. 
ued, “there was a something which 
made my pulses tremble; in her eyes.. 
a divine serenity which calmed my,- 
soul. Her presence was an influence, 


giving me high thoughts and pure 
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resolutions... I Jived.. but -.for her. 
Throngh the long winter nights, when 


all was still, and:the very dogs were 
silent.in,the streets, I. stoed beneath 
her .windew in the snow, watching 
the glimmer of her lamp, just as a 
lonely. helmsman,on the seas raises 
his thoughts to some faint distant 
star. And when a sudden. darkness 
told. me her prayers were ended, there 
rose.a fervent ‘God bless her’ from 
my -heart, and I turned home to 
dream.” 

» Adrienne had- hurried her pace, and 
listened with great impatience to this 
story ;. but still.she spoke no word, 


. Adrienne. de, Chateauneuf was a 
brilliant and charming creature, but 
she was.by no means a heroine of ro- 
‘manee, lam sorry to say she had 
almost as.many faults as virtues. Her 
very beauty was not. irreproachable ; 
perhaps it was all the more charming 
from. its defects. Her lovely auburn 
hair, so. greatly admired by all men, 
was far less successful with women, 
who thought it “such a pity so pretty 
a face should be disfigured by red 
hair’. Now, just. that. diversity. of 
epinion which existed about her hair, 
éxisted abont her character: To some 
she seemed a. gay; loving, sparkling, 
wicked little fairy, whose caprices 
were the originalities of a charming 
eharacter, whose Rape was only a, 
gracethe mere. To others she seem- 
6d. spoiled child, wilful, capricious, 
vain, and, coquettish, I really think 
there was truth in both opinions. Her 
hair Aad a red finge in it; but with- 
out that tinge would it have been 
auburn—would it haye been ravish- 
ing?.. Her, character was. capricious, 
but without her caprices would she 
have been..so. fascinating? With- 
eut her vanity.and coquetry would 
she have, been.so agreeably dan- 
gerous? ' 
Now, when she. eagerly seized the 
opportunity for running away from, 
the man, who.was making a declara- 
tion to her—a declaration which rous- 
ed very unamiable feelings in her 
little bosom—tohat was the cause of 
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and Victor, ,ignorant.of -whether she 
understood jim. or, Rote ir 
whether, if. she understood him, .,it 
weal displease her—now quietly 
“You did not; know this, then?” 
“How should..I know. it?” ‘she 
exclaimed, the sharp tones of anger 
seconding the flush of her face and the 
flash in her eyes. ‘ And of what in- 
terest is it to me? You had better 
make the young lady herself the, con- 
fidant of your romance, Here .is 
papa!” And she ran towards the 


Count who,just. emerged from behind 
a clump. of trees. 






her,egagerness? what had: roused her 
anger? Did. she not love Victor? 
Well, yes, she did—more than she 
would have confessed ; more, perhaps, 
than she herself knew. But if.so, 
why this anger? Simply because she 
was. jealous. She had completely 
misunderstood his allusion. And the. 
idea of Victor’s loving any one else, 
was. an offence. her. pride could not 
brook. 

The matter is. not,, however, so 
simple. a3 it. appears. from the state- 
ment just ade, Adrienne is. exces- 
sively indignant at his loving another ; 
but she would have been little less in- 
dignant. had she understood him. to 
refer to her; which. may seem. ve; 
unreasonable, and not. convey , the 
most favourable impresssion : of her 
character, but which is, nevertheless, 
strictly true. . Victor, who naturally 
could never have divined this, was 
led into a terrible mistake in conse- 
quence, as. we shall see. 

Adrienne was more consistent than 
she was, thought to be. Her love for 
Victor was strong enough to make 
her proud of him, delighted in his 
society, and flattered by. his, homage, 
whick her womanly. instinct had long 
ago rightly interpreted. But it was 


not deep enoygh.to. make her think 
of him as.a, hughand.. She was asfli- 
anced to, her gongin, the.Chevalier de 


Figeac. She had been: affianced, to 
him from. her. cradle, The Chevalier 
was a man of family and fortune. 
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‘He had not many ideas, no talents, 
no striking qualities; but ‘he was a 
‘gentleman, and. irreproachable as a 

i. She did-not in the least love 
the Chevalier, but she had no sort of 
repugnanee to the match her parents 
had arranged for her; and to give up 
guch a husband under such cireum- 
stances (although easy enough for 
heroines of romance), was not at all in 
the character of Adrienne de Cha- 
teauneuf—not, at least, for a man 
whom she loved no better than she 
loved Victor Marras. 

She had known Victor ever since 
she was a child. She had seen a 
great deal of him, for he had been 
quite a protégé of the Count’s. He 
had taught her the little Natural 
History she knew, and had greatly 
aided her general culture. The only 
clever young man with whom she 
was often thrown, of course exercised 
a certain spell over her mind. ‘But 
he was always destroying his grow- 
ing influence by some fault of man- 
ner or disposition, seme error of 
breeding or of character. His vanity 
led him into frequent mistakes; 
sometimes it made him ridiculous, 
which in the eyes of a witty woman 
is fatal.’ He-was brusque in his man- 
ner, and sometimes that brusquerie 
jarred upon her. Moreover, he 
wanted the refinement of her own 
caste; and this want, had it been 
more absolute and pronounced, might 
have been an advantage to him—it 
would’ have ‘acted as a contrast, and 
given him a: certain relief. But, un- 
happily for him, he was too near. the 
standard of good breeding not to 
make his deficiencies glaring. In- 
stead of having the aspect of indivi- 
duality, his manners were those of 
unsuccessfal imitation. A man had 
better eat with his fingers than eat 
with -his knife. | Metaplirically 
speaking, Vietor ate with his knife. 

These rapid indications. will. suffice 
to show why Adrienne, loving Victor, 
did -not love him with that intense, 
absorbing, unrefleeting which 
eould have made her forget that she 
avas. to. be the wife of another, or 
dream of a day which should release 
her from het engagement. . But, as I 
said, she was. flattered by his homage, 
which: she perfectly understoed—had 
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no idea. of losing him ; and when she 
thought that he loved another, she 
was excessively indignant with him. 
In her anger she aecused him of false- 
hood to her, looking on - past de- 
monstrations as so many h 

Very unjust, no doubt, all this but 
can an angry woman be expected to 
show much justice? 

Victor, in the blind confidence: of 
his vanity, had never perceived.-the 
manifold causes which kept: her. love 
in abeyance. He sometimes felt she 
returned his passion, and he some- 
times doubted it; but he never di-+ 
vined what were the reasons, which 
so changed her conduct as to excite 
his doubts. When she, quitted him, 
with flushed face, to join her — 
he hesitated for a few 
be the light suddenly broke in a 

m: 

“She is jealous!—them she loves 
me!” 

His bosom swelled with triamph 
as he joined the Count and» Ad- 
rienne. She would not‘look at him; 
but her averted eyes flattered himvas 
much as if she had bent them»on 
him in tenderness... He» conversed 
with the Count in a strain of high 
enthusiasm about the recent events, 
He was eloquent; and every. word 
he uttered only made him more hate- 
ful to Adrienne, ‘who thought his 
coxcombry insufferable. 

When they parted, she made him 
a stately bow, which gave thimun- 
utterable pleasure: He walked Ta- 
pidly home. 

“ Why, Victor!” exclaimed. his mo- 
ther, as he. entered the room,) “has 
the king sent from Versailles. to. beg 
your personal acquaintance? Or 
what has occurred to make you. so 
exhilarated!” 

“The king!” he’ answered, with 
lofty contempt, as if a republican of 
his calibre was to be flattered= by 
the aequaintanee of crowned heads. 
“No mother, greater news than 
that. She loves-me.” © 

“My poor boy!” she said, shak- 
ing her head dubiously; for her sen’s 
passion, long known. tov her; caused 
her many sleepless nighis. - 

“ You, have ‘always warned. me, 
mother, because: you. know not Ad- 
rienne’s superior nature.. Bate all 
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doubtsare now at rest for ever: she 
loves‘me.” 

“ Has she told you so?” 
« “No; but know it.” 
His mother sighed, and looked 
fondly on him. 

“FE declared myself not an hour 

% 


“You did?” 

“Inthe park: We were alone. 
It came'from me before I was aware 
of it.” 

* And she was not offended ?” 

“© On the contrary, she was deeply 
hurt.” 

‘s# Victor ?” 

s\“ And in her anger~ betrayed her 
love. In telling her my story, I did 
not name her. She thought I alluded 
to some one else, and she left me in a 
storm of jealousy. But a word 
from me will explain all. Oh, mo- 
ther, she is an angel!” 

With this he threw his arms round 
her neck, and kissed her fondly. She 
pressed him to her bosom, and then 
made him relate, detail by detail, the 
‘whole scene. When he finished, she 


wiped glad tears from her eyes, and 


‘confessed that it was quite clear Ad- 
rienne loved him. But now came the 
@ifficult question of her family. The 
engagement to the Chevalier could 
not lightly be broken off. 

“Qh, mother,*I have no doubts. 
The Count is above all petty preju- 
dices; he adores his daughter, and 
takes ‘her happiness his first con- 
sideration. The Ghevalier is a man 
of honour; he will not hold her to 
an engagement “from which she 
shrinks. She “loves me: all is im- 
plied in that." * « 

His mother was not easily per- 
snaded ; but at length his arguments 
and her own wishes convinced her, 
and she passed a sleepless night 
revolving all possible combinations, 
building endless castles of hope. She 
believed her son worthy of a princess. 
His talents, his learning, his high 
spirit, his lofty aspirations, had given 
her something of his own sublime 
confidence in him. For although he 
has not hitherto shown himself to 
the reader in aa brilliant colours, 
‘Victor was one of those young men 
in whom calm observers detect 
promise, and in whom friends de- 
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voutly believe.» He had the peculiar 
quality of ‘inspiring others with a 
belief in some gigantic’ capacity, “if 
once its proper spheré be’ opetied. 
Sach men abound. Their friends‘say 
of them, “ Ah, let» but) So-and:8o 
once have a’ chance; and he’ will 
outstrip every one.” Somehow’ the 
chance never arrives; or if it arrive, 
So-and-So makes no conspicuous 
figure; but his credit remains un- 
shaken. In polities, in philosophy, 
in literature, we constantly hear o 
So-and-So as the hope of a party or 
a clique. He goes into’ Parliament, 
and makes no noise ; he writes, and is 
little read; but still his friendly fame 
continues. We need not here pause 
to inquire into the causes of the 
failure; it is certain that such repu- 
tations are exaggerated, but it is 
equally certain that they have some 
basis of personal influence. 

Victor had talents, but they were 
not commanding. It was his per- 
sonality which was commanding. He 
had perfect faith in himself. He had 
lofty views, and a certain eloquence 
in expressing them. Although not a 
man to originate thoughts, he had a 
natural affinity for the great thoughts 
of others. He was a man fitted to 
play a conspicuous part in times: of 
revolution; and he played it, as we 
shall see—though not by any means 
so great a part as his own ambition 
and the belief of his friends had 
carved out for him. 

When Goulard on his way 
home from the café, whither he had 
been to play dominoes and discuss 
politics after the dance, he saw a 
light burning in Victor's bedroom, 
and, thinking the young student was 
still poring over his books, had & 
strong impulse to go to his room and 
imitate him, for Goulard had a 
scholarly ambition too, in a small 
way. But the image of Nicotte 
banished that idea. He-had achieved 
a triumph over her which surpassed 
anything he had yet achieved: he 
had e her jealous. It is true that 
he had made himself unhappy at the 
same time, and cursed himself as & 
libertine and heartless barber; -but 
he had made her jealous, and 80 
strong a demonstration of feeling she 
had not hitherto shown. She was 
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furious, with him, | but, he promised 
himself the: pleasure. of” consoling 
her. The little man walked six,feet 
high,as he made himself this promise ! 
y»Adl night long the lamp was: burn- 
ing) in Victor's room—not to. light 
the student, but to light the happy 
lover... writing to his mistress. . He 
tore up twenty different letters, and 
eould not satisfy himself, At length 
as, the grey streak. of morning ran 
along. the horizon, he sealed the 
letter which completely satisfied him. 
Having done so, he rose, stole softly 
down. stairs, and let himself out of 
the house, for he found it impossible 
to:.sleep, He stood in the silent 
street, and looked towards the break- 
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ing light. of morn with strange: mys. 
terious feelings. _ He walked rapialy 
through the village into. the; open 

country, and gave full vent to the 
active imagination which was shaping 
a future for him. 

After rambling for some hours; he 
turned back, and bent his steps..to- 
wards the chateau. He, there met 
Nicotte, to whom he-gave.the letter, 
having extorted a promise: that she 
would herself give it to Adriepne’s 
maid. He then went, home: te,break- 
fast, and told his mother. what, he had 
done. She did not quite like-it. 
Without being able to give,any rea 
sons, she felt he had committed. a mis- 
take. He only smiled... 


OHAPTER Ill.——-THE DECLARATION, 


At Chateauneuf that morning the 
breakfast had been considerably dis- 
turbed by political discussions, which 
were so threadbare in argument that 
it was quite marvellous they could 
again have been bronght forward. 
The Count, a snuffy fussy little man, 
was.one of the many nobles who in 
the eighteenth century played at 
philosophy, and gave their support 
tox revolutionary opinions, the conse- 
quences of which they were the first 
to execrate. He was very timorous, 
and, like many timorous natures, de- 
lighted in dangerous ideas. He wasa 
firm believer in the Rights of Man— 
on paper. In actual practice he was 
by no means disposed to abate one 
jota of. aristocratic privilege. He 
laughed at Christianity, and hated 
the. Jesuits. But he would have ap- 

lauded the revocation of the Edict of 

antes, and was as stanch a defender 
of the Church, when he joined the 
emigration, as any zealous believer. 
Something of his opposition to the 
Church and society must be ascribed 
to his love of contradicting his sister, 
the’ Countess de St. Mare, and her son 
Henri, who lived mostly with him. 
They “were ultra-Royalists. So also 
was the .Chevalier de Figeac, his 


other nephew. The three attacked . 


him, arid drove him into the extremes 
of opposition. He was, they thought, 
too conciliating in his manners, and 


reasoned with the bourgeoisie, and 
peasants as if they were his equals. 
“T reason with them as‘if they might 
one day be our masters,” replied, the 
Count—more for the sake of the epi- 
gram, than because he believed what 
he said. 

“The world is . turned »/upside - 
down !” exclaimed the Countess, »« «. 

“T must, say,” interposed’ Henri, 
“ that the idea of the people meddling 
in politics, seems to me as.absurd as 
it is dangerous.” 

“We shall have our horses under- 
taking to decide how and when they 
will be ridden!” said the Chevalier 
with ineffable contempt. 

No more specimens of their. con- 
versation need be given ; the, senten- 
ces just uttered will indicate the tone. 
On this morning the discussion,..as 
we said, had been stormy, and not 
wise. The recent events in Paris 
had really alarmed the Count, as they 
had alarmed the others; but he was 
provoked by sister and nephews. into 
making light of it. The Countess had 
spoken with unusualasperity.. Some- 
thing -was evidently meant. by her 
words more than the mere opinion 
they expressed. The Count perceived 
it, and taxed her with it, - acid 
“ Yes,” she replied, ‘I have cause 
to be incensed: that: a man. of:your 
age, position, and sagacity,.should 
give countenance to theories which 
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=. the ‘very “foundations of society 
‘and religion.» You have encouraged 
oo mn ekg her once candid 


“Once candid, aunt!” said Ad- 
rienne, colouring. 

vapor candid, niece; but candid 
no rr” 

* What do you mean?” 

“T mean that never to this day did 
a Chateauneuf disgrace the name. 
‘Never, till infamous and irreligious 
notions had destroyed all principle, 
‘could a daughter of the Chateaunenfs 
think of breaking her solemn engage- 
ments, and keep up clandestine cor- 
Tespondence with low-born wretches 
‘unworthy of being admitted into her 


society.” 
The Countess spoke bitterly, and 
with shrill emphasis. Adrienne was 


utterly surprised; her father and 
cousins looked at her for explanation, 
but she was too bewildered to speak. 

o# Whatis all this, Adrienne?” asked 
the Count at last. 
4,“ Indeed, papa, I know not. If my 
aunt will kindly be more explicit in 
her accusation, I will be as explicit in 
“s answer.” 

ing a while, and looking an- 

ei at what she considered the un- 

lushing effrontery of her niece, the 
Oountess laid down her knife and 
fork, saying :— 

“Do you not love that Victor 
Marras ” 

» The words burst like a thunderclap 
on them all. The blood rushed to 
‘Adrienne’s face as she energetically 
answered, “ No!” 

“Nol” retorted the Countess, 
somewhat staggered. “ Youdo not.” 

“I do not,” firmly repeated Ad- 
rienne. 

“T hope I have been mistaken,” 
said the Countess dubiously ; “ but if 
80, this letter will require explana- 
tion.” She handed the Count a letter, 
which he read eagerly ; laid it down, 
took it up again, and read it once 
more with deliberation. 

It was Victor’s letter! Nicotte had 
given it as she promised, to Ad- 
rienne’s maid. But Adrienne had 
come home in a very bad temper the 
evening before, and happened to have 
vented some of her temper on the un- 
offending maid—as other ladies have 







































done ere now, and will do-again: 1 No 
sooner did this damsel get’ the letter, 
than, wishing to gratify the desire for 
vengeance still rankling im her mind, 
she, with many hypocritical’ speeches, 
placed it in’ the Countess’s “hands, 
feeling sure it was a love-letter, ‘and 
would bring her mistress ° into 
trouble. It was with the smothered 
wrath excited by this letter that the 
Countess descended to the breakfast- 
table, and finally made the accusation 
we have heard. 

Having asecond time gone through 
the letter, the Count handed it’ in 
silence to Adrienne. She read it with 
flashing eyes and quivering nostrils. 
The opening words were an insult’; 
every succeeding line increased her 
anger, but she read it through, and 
then, flinging it contemptuously on 
the table, exclaimed, ““The man is in- 
sane!” 

And indeed she thought he was. 

If the character and the state of 
her feelings be borne in mind, there 
will be no difficulty in understanding 
her indignation. The mere fact of 
his daring to make a declaration 
would have irritated her under any 
circumstances. She knew he was in 
love with her—she had long known 
it; but she always kept him at the 
respectful distance which made his 
homage agreeable, because not dan- 
gerous. <A declaration to an affianced 
bride could not be otherwise than 
insulting, and from one in the social 
position of Victor it was doubly so. 
Thus, had he avowed his love the 
evening before, when they were alone, 
it would have angered her: but pre- 
sent circumstances were ealculated to 
increase her exasperation. She had 
been pointedly accused of loving him, 
she had as pointedly denied it; and in 
the frame of mind in whieh her denial 
was made, she spoke sincerely. But 
now after this denial comes a letter, 
every line of which would haveshock- 
ed her by its bad taste and its amazing 
coxcombry ; and this letter assumes 
her love as if it were a mé¥ter of fact, 
tries to soothe the jealousy which she 
was indignant at. having been sup- 
posed to feel, talks of their marriage 
in a quiet self-assured tone, and thus 
seems to confirm all her aunt had 
said, and give the lie to her denial. , 
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Vv Knowing ‘her state: of mind, judge 
‘vba must have been the effect of 
‘letter which ran thus:—: 
jeftThe stars. are. shining, ma bien 
wimée, with ‘a quiet holy light. I 
Have just quitted the window where 
‘I-stood looking at them, speaking to 
them of you! A sweet calm descend- 
ed. on my spirit—a calm which my 
spirit needed after the agitation of 
this day—the day, my only loved! 
which assured me that the dream of 
my life was about to be accomplish- 
ed—was indeed accomplished; for 
may I not call you mine; may I not 
now feel that our souls are united? 
Oh, my adored one, never did I think 
that a look of anger from you would 
shave sent a thrill of rapture through 
‘me! And yet it has beenso! Your 
anger—very~ natural anger, when 
you misunderstood me—was an 
avowal! No, Adrienne; I love none 
but you! I have no thought but you! 
You have ever been my star, my 
ambition, my existenee? The great 
thoughts which have early lined my 
brow, were all inspired by you—b 
the hope of being worthy of you. If 
Lam anything, it is your work! IfI 
play a part on the theatre of life, it 
will be your inspiration. Ah! how 
could you think me capablé of loving 
nother! How could you have mis- 
understood my language? The day 
I love another will be the day when 
Tam expelled from the gates of para- 
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If the letters he tore up were more 
a coxcombical than this, they. could 
hardly have been more: injadicious, 
Adrienne at that moment felt mno- 
thing but insulted pride. 

“T knew my daughter’ was inca- 
pable of such folly,” said the Count, 
fairly reassured by her look and tone. 
“ But the presum nption of that rascal 
is inconceivable.’ 

“Let him be ducked when’ he 
makes his appearance here,” said 
the Countess, still with some mis- 
giving in her mind as to the sin- 
cerity of her niece. 

“ Nay,” said Adrienne, “let us re- 
ceive him calmly. If he is 
mad, he is an object of pity: If not 
— if his presumption has blinded him, 
let us quietly convince him of it,” 

“To the horse-pond say 1!” ex- 
= the Chevalier, striking the 
table 

“* You intercede for him?” inquired 
the Countess, with a certain sharp- 
ness in her tone. 

“No, aunt; but as my dignity is 
here at stake, you will allow me to 
suggest that any violence. offered to 
this young man will only com 
mise me. He fancies I am in love 
with him. If my family commit an 
outrage upon him, he and his friends 
‘will attribute it to their indignation 
—not to mine. To convince hin 
that his vanity has grossly misled 
him, he must be told so by 


dise, and, like Cain, wander amongy calmly, with dignity, in presence 


men, the ‘brand upon my brow! The 
stars look down upon me as [ write 
—could.I,; in such & presence, write a 
word that was not true? Adrienne, 
I love you—that is my testament! . 

“And now about your father. 
Shall we at once confide our passion 
to him? Shall we wait to break it 
gently? He loves you; he esteems 
me. He knows my qualities. I 
have no fear of his refusal. But I 
should like it to be broken tenderly 
to the Chevalier. We must consider 
his feelings. He is to lose the great- 
est prize the world has to offer; let 
the blow fall gently! 

“ Adieu! ma bien aimée ; I shall see 
you early to-morrow. I have a vol- 


ume of philosophy your father lent 
me, I will bring it in the mornin 
“Vieror.” 





you all! If you can but restrain 
your anger so as to let him see that 
my actions are not dictated by yon, 
but spring from my own feelings, his 
vanity will have no pretext to keep 
up the delusion.” 

“ Adrienne is right,” said the Ohe- 
valier. “She always is. She has 
more head than any of-us. But asi 
feel I should not be able to contain 
myself, I shall withdraw.” 

She gave him a kind smile, as he 
kissed her hand and quitted the room. 

The Countess was forced to be 
convinced, and yet a certain: suspi- 
cion lingered i in her mind. She could 
not understand how Victor's delu- 
ro could have assumed so definite 

a shape without encouragement on 
her niece’s part. . Adrienne, indeed, 
forgot that encouragement ; hor 
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Das she haye acknowledged it even 


‘to herself. Such strange creatures that Rank ..was, but.a.happy 
‘are we, and so prone to.self-sophisti- lege, not a. real. distinction?) , 


. Cation! 
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Who, taught: me 
rivi- 
ou! 
Who flattered my hopes. of; better 


abused it, Count. 


Very shortly the servant an- days, when virtne would, oreate’ an 


nounced that, M..Marras desired to 
Speak with the Count. He was 
ordered to be admitted. 

_It-was an anxious moment for all. 
~The Countess held her breath, 
fixed her eyes on Victor, and read an 
air of triumph on his face. 

he Count and Henry, after the 
Salutation, looked down on their 
plates. 

_ Adrienne was pale, and very calm. 
.jaNo sooner had Victor taken’ his 
seat, and returned the volume which 
he had made the pretext of his visit, 
than he felt an indefinable uneasiness 
steal over him. There was some- 
thing in the air which disturbed 


him. 


aristocracy? . You!., Who sent. me 
to college, where my mind was raised 
to an. equality-——~” 

“Ungrateful scoundrel! do. yon 
now reproach me, with my. kind- 
ness ?” 

“No, Count; I never ean forget it, 
But, having taught me to. despise 
conventional distinctions, you shonld 
not blame me,-now I do so.” 

“It is not now a question of con- 
ventional distinctions,” said. Adri- 
enne firmly, “but of your delusion. 
You fancy that I love you. .I do 
not. know on what that persuasion 
rests, but I must tell you very plainly 
it is a delusion.” 

He staggered as those quiet words 


Adrienne rose, and, walking to- fell on hisear. He could not wholly 


wards him with queenly self-posses- 

sion, handed him his !etter, saying :— 

- “By some strange mistake, this 

letter, which could not have been in- 

tended for me, has been placed in my 

hands, I read it through before I 

discovered that it must have been 
meant for another. You will excuse 
my inadvertence.” : 

Victor felt dizzy. He was unpre- 
pared for an explanation at this mo- 
ment, and in this company ; but per- 
sisting in his old notion of her jeal- 
‘now useless, 
all. 
he said, rising. 
meant for you.” 

““ Confounded villain!” burst forth 
the impatient Count, unable longer to 
restrain himself. 

“T am no villain,” answered Vic- 
tor, drawing himself up proudly. “I 
love your. daughter—love her not 
with the idle fancy of a heart unoc- 
eupied, but with the devotion which 
makes life itself the servant of a 
mighty passion.” 

A scornful langh burst from the 
Countess and Henri, but the Count 
was furious. 

‘“You shall suffer for this. You 
have basely betrayed my confidence, 
abused my kindness, and——-” 

“T have used your kindness, not 


he determined to risk 
“There has been no mistake,” 
“The letter was 


comprehend them. .. Some. dreadful 
mystery seemed involved in them, 
For opposition on the part of her 
family he was prepared; but this 
blow struck him where he could not 
have anticipated it. 

While he leaned against the chair 
for support, he saw the, Countess 
fold Adrienne in her arms, and kiss 
her approvingly. A light broke, in, 
Adrienne was the victim to family 
tyranny. They had forced her to 
this. Her paleness and her calmness 


sousy, and feeling that disguise was giold but too plainly of the violence 


hich was done to. her feelings, 
“ Count!” he exclaimed, with sudden 
passion, “you. are doing an unholy 
thing in forcing your daughter to 
deny her own heart. She loves me— 
why is she torn from me? HadI 
soiled my youth with every vice, a 
family escutcheon would have hidden 
all. The narrow forehead and narrow 
heart, if consecrated by a title, may 
claim the fairest! And I, who offer 
a life without a stain, a heart. that 
beats for her alone, I am rejected, 
and withscorn! Isee in your scorn- 
lighted eyes that you donot think 
me of the same humanity as your- 
selves od 

“ This is not a debating club,” said 
the Count, rising, “ but my chateau; 
and as I have no time to listen, to 
your harangues, I request you will 
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shorten ‘both them and your visit. | 
Your presenceis ‘an intrusion.” 

u“ Adrienne!” exclaimed Victor, 
turning to'her. 

““*M.- Marras,” she said haughtily, 
as'she rose and left the room, “ I have 
already told you, in the plainest lan- 
guage, that your delusion is incom- 

hensible to me. If you persist in 
it in spite of my denial, I must at 
least withdraw myself from the insult 
of your familiarity.” 

Victor now indeed felt that all was 
over. He felt he had been duped, 
and that he made a ridiculous figure. 
Maddened with rage, he turned upon 
the Count, and apostrophised him 
thus :— 

“It is very well, Yet mark my 
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words! © Paksion’ ‘clears. the way 
through the fature, and makes - 
threat a prophecy. The time will 
come when you will kneel to me, and 
sue for mercy, your fortune, nay, your 
life, dependent on my. will; and when 
it does come, you will repent the 
heartless. insolence of this hour; but, 
strong in the remembrance of this 
hour, I shall be implacable!” 

And with a defiant air he strode 
from the room... ° 

That time did, come, as we shall 
see. But the prophecy was saluted 
by shouts of laughter from those 
whom it was meant to terrify, but 
who only perceived the absurdly 
theatrical. manner of the angry 
youth. 


OHAPTER IV.—A NIGHT OF TERROR. 


The angry and theatrical youth 
hurried to his home, his anger not a 
little heightened by that very thea- 
trical emphasis he had given to its 
expression,—just as the loud tones of 


_ quarrelling excite tho quarrelsome 


spirit. He was not sorry to find his 
mother absent. Writing a few impa- 
tient lines to tell her of What had 
occurred, he packed up a small knap- 
sack, and set off for Paris, with very 
wild schemes fermenting in his heat- 
ed brain. He would go to the capi- 
tal; he wonld take a part in the 
great evehts. His talents would soon 
make him conspicuous. When Adri- 
enne heard of his renown, remorse 
would smite her. She would learn 
to estimate the man she had rejected. 

With thoughts which were all va- 
riations of this theme, he beguiled 
the weary way to Tours, where he 
was to find the diligence for Paris. 
But in the absorbing activity of these 
schemes he lost his way, and night 
came on before he had recovered it. 
Tours was still some leagues distant, 
but he was resolved to. reach it if 
possible that night. He could sleep 
in the diligence. It began to rain— 
the quiet, steady, drenching August 
rain; which seems to concentrate in a 
few hours the rain of the summer 
months, Still he trudged on, foot- 
sore, but resolute. It was very dark, 
and the wind blew coldly on the 


drenched limbs of the wearied youth; 
so that, when he egspied the distant 
glimmer of a light shining through 
the windows of a cottage which stood 
alone on the wild dreary moor over 
which he was passing, he began. te. 
debate within himself whether. it 


would not be better to ask fora . 


night’s shelter, and proceed in the 
morning on his way to Tours. He 
would lose a day, and a day in such 
times might be important. Might 
there not be another stich event as the 
storming of the Bastille transacted 
on the very day he was absent? The 
suggestion made him dismiss the idea 
of asking shelter. But as he neared 
the cottage, the thought. of shelter 
grew more and more inviting. In his 
soaked condition, was there not dan- 
ger of his catching a violent cold if 
he entered the diligence without first. 
drying his clothes? He was. now 
within ten paces of the cottage. It 
was perfectly still. The. fire-light 
gleamed cheerily, He knocked. 

door was opened by a broad-chested, 
dark-haired, determined-looking man 
of about thirty years of age, who 
somewhat roughly asked him what 
he wanted; and when Victor stated 
his position, and his desire to be al- 
lowed to dry his clothes, warm him- 
self, and, if possible, be. permitted: to 
sleep on a bundle of hay, if no bed 
‘were vacant, adding t he was 
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oe pay for such accommoda- 
fion, the man harshly replied— 
«“ This is no inn.” 
“So I suppose. Can you then 
“Wirect me to an inn, orto any cot- 
‘tage where I shall be likely to find 
‘what I want?” 

“ There is not another house of any 

‘sort within eight miles.” 

“Do you object to my warming 
‘myself by your fire for half-an-hour ?” 

The man hesitated for a moment 
‘r so, and then said— 

“You can warm yourself if you 
‘like, but you can’t stay.” 

Thanking him for this churlishly- 
granted favour, Victor entered the 
wottage, and, setting down his knap- 
sack, drew a stool close to the wood- 
_ fire, on which a kettle was simmering. 

The warmth was so grateful to his 
chilled limbs that he cared little 
about the ungracious hospitality to 
which he owed it. As he began to 
‘feel more comfortable, his thoughts 
mwandered inquisitively to his host, 
twho, although perfectly alone, with- 
- mut even a dog for a companion, 
seemed so chary of admitting any 
one into his society. This could 
‘scarcely be fear of robbers, for there 
were no signs of a wealth to tempt, 
or of a poverty which might 
avarice concealing wealth. It could 
scarcely be philosophic love of soli- 
tude, for the man, although intelli- 
gent-looking, was obviously not a 
hermit; and yet it was clear that he 
was chary of having his ‘solitude 
broken in upon, and uneasy at the 
presence of the stranger. He spoke 
rarely, and in brief sentences. He 
sat before the fire, with his hands 
hanging listlessly. between his knees, 
his: eyes fixed upon the flaring logs, 
his brow tense with preoccupation. 
Wictor began to feel vaguely uncom- 
fortable, and congratulated himself 
that- he was not. going to spend the 
nighi there. Feeling the silence op- 
pressive, and seeing a book lying 
upon the table, he began by asking 
what it was; and, to his gratification 
and surprise, learnt it was the Social 
Oontract of Rousseau, which had for 

been his own favourite work. 

8 led to a conversation which soon 
became animated. The fall of the 
Bastille was spoken of with fervent 
enthusiasm; and the hopes which 


. 
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such an évent gave ‘earnest of, were 
expressed by the now ‘eloquent’ host 
with an energy which captivated 
Victor. The dark eyes’ of the ‘pea- 
sant glowed as he ‘predicted the 
downfall of the aristocracy. He 
seemed to think less of the sove- 
reignty of the people than of the 
destruction of the nobles. ~ It was 
clear that ‘his political creed was in- 
spired by a feeling of hatred. In 
this Victor entirely felt with him, for 
the moment at least: The quick 
sympathy soon made ‘them friends. 
Like most Frenchmen, they could 
‘vot continue talking without talikn 

of themselves; they confided their 
wrongs to each other. Victor told 
how his affections had been outraged 
—telling it, of course, in Ais way, and 
giving himself enterely le beau réle. 
His* host, who gave his name as 
Pierre Francois Gandon, told a 
simple but heart-rending tale of the 
seduction of his only sister by the 
young Marquis de Fontaines, and of 
the suicide of the miserable girl. 
Nothing could be more unlike ‘the 
elaborate manner of Victor than the 
concise simplicity of Pierre, who 
spoke slowly, letting his words fall 
like blows. When Victor asked him 
if the Marquis had not been called to 
account, he looked for a moment at 
his questioner, and in that look there 
was something which rendered words 
unnecessary. Their eyes met; and 
although it would be impossible to 
say what Victor read in the eyes of 
Pierre, he read there something which 
was an answer. 

A long silence ensued. Both al- 
lowed their thoughts to occupy them 
without seeking for expression. Sud- 
denly a wild and thrilling cry broke 
the silence. It came from a distance, 
but it had something in it of the ter- 
rible agony which transcends the cry 
of fear and the cry of pain—some- 
thing which, whenever heard, is 
known to come from one in the 
violent throes of death. It made 
Victor spring from his seat. He 
looked at Pierre, whe sat motionless, 
but whose lips were compressed, and 
whose breathing becanie audible. 
Victor felt at once that, whatever had 
oocasioned the terrible shriek, Pierre 
was in some way mixed up with it. 

“What was that?” asked Victor. 
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enThe ery? whorknows?, Qn this 
moor we often hear them. Some:say 
‘the: place is haunted... Don’t be 
alarmed. » If there are ghosts, they 
never come here. 

This: was said so calmly that Vic- 
tor’s confidence was shaken. All 
had become ‘silent again. Except 
the washing rain against the win- 
dows, no sound was heard without. 
Pierre seemed perfectly unmoved. 
‘Was it that he really believed the 
place to be haunted? or was it that 
those cries were so frequent as to 
have ceased to produce more than 
@ momentary. impression on him? 
Victor was utterly puzzled. Hé re- 
seated himself, and tried to listen to 
Pierre’s political prophecies, which 
were continued with an unfaltering 
voice, as if the interruption of the cry 
had been no more than a flash of 
lightning. But in spite of this calm- 
ness Victor felt.all his old uneasiness 
returning, and this time increased by 
~a& thousand horrible suspicions. He 
began to seek for a properly polite 
phrase which would intimate that he 
was now ready to resume his journey, 
and yet felt a little delicacy in hurry- 
ing away just after they had been 
startled by that. cry. While he was 
thus reflecting, Pierre, who had been 
silent for a few moments, asked— 

‘* Did you ever think of the best 
method of securing vengeance?” 

“No. But if I had a vengeance 
to wreak, to make it secure I would 
trust in no one but myself.” 

“That is the common way, and 
that is why it so often fails.” 

‘What, then, would be your plan?” 
“PL tell you, because I feel. that 
you may one day need the knowledge, 
and I wish you to sneceed: Do not 
trust yourself. Passion makes the 
hand unsteady, blinds the judgment, 
is always self-betraying. The utmost 
coolness is required, and an in- 
jured man cannot be cool. No; 
if you have a vengeance to wreak, 
wreak it by the brain and hand of 
another.” 

“But how am I to get the brain 
‘and hand devoted to me?” 
~ “Seek out some one who wants 
yours, and exchange services. Thus, 
to take our two selves as illustrations. 

We have both been deeply wronged, 
and our wrongers know it. They 
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naturally mistrust~us; if any arm 
befall them, we are-at once 

and in such cases definite suspicion 
is three parts detection: But the 
man who has wronged me has nevér 
seen you; he does not mistrist you: 
if anything befall him, you are never 
suspected, for what motive could you 
have? Thus have free ‘access 
where I should be excluded; you 
have no agitation in his presence to 
make your hand falter, or to confuse 
your ideas, as would be the case with — 
me; and, finally, you escape suspi- 
cion. Let me, therefore, use your 
brain and hand, ‘and in exchange ‘you 
use mine;—we. thus secure ‘vengeance - 
and escape pursuit. Instead of hiring 
a bravo who might betray me, I gain 
an accomplice.” 

“But then we each commit a mur- 
der——” 

“ And what is vengeance but mur- 
der? %e 

Victor had no reply to this. 

“Either,” continued..Pierre, “we 
must forego all vengeance, or we are 
fools not to see and secure the means 
of certainly obtaining it. Now, I am 
not disposed to forgive——” 

Victor was still silent. Unable to 
answer the specious argument of his 
host he felt unutterable repugnance 
rising within him. 

A knock at the door startled him. 
Pierre rose, and a young man — 
fully built, ‘curly-haired, and — 
looking, entered the cottage: 
checked an exclamation of surprise 
at the sight of Victor, made him 
a good-humoured salutation, and 
instantly took off his dripping Fee 
and began to warm himself. There 
was in the new-comer, whom Pierre 
called Charles, and who: was evi- 
dently the. younger brother, a rough 
heartiness of manner which gave & 
much pleasanter impression to Vietor 
than he had received from the elder 
brother. He seemed the type of a 
frank, bluff, honest fellow, incapable 
of a sinister thought; only Victor 
noticed the extreme pallor of his 
face, which the dark. hair, eyebrows, 
and dark beard rendered still more 
striking. 

After warming himeelf for a few 
minutes -he left the oe 7 and 
went into the bedroom oe 
His brother shortly afterwards 
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owed him, leaving Victor to his 
thoughts, which were somewhat 
eontradictory. ‘The frank and plea- 
sant younger ‘brother seemed such 
~@ contradiction to the elder, who, 
although ‘on politics he had the 
noblest sentiments, seemed to Victor 
to have villanous moral sentiments; 
and this younger brother too—how 
singularly pale his frank face was! 

» © Before these contradictions had in 
the least been reconciled, the brothers 
returned. . 

“ M. Marras,” said Charles, “ my 
brother Pierre has told me he refused 
you a bed here to-night, which I de- 
clare to be inhuman, for in such a 
night a dog shouldn’t: lie out if I 
could help it. But Pierre is a strange 
fellow,” he continued, giving his bro- 
ther a playful slap on the shoulder; 
“and, although as brave as a lion, 
-is-as fearful of having strangers to 
sleep uncer our roof as if heewere a 
rich old miser dreading robbers. I'll 
tell yon the reason, that you may 
not think worse of him than he de- 

“T can tell it myself,” interposed 
Pierre, laughing. “ First, let me ask 
you, M. Marras, if you. walk in your 
sleep, or talk in your sleep?”* 

“Why, as to: talking in my-sleep, 
I cannot say; but I am certain that 
I never walk in my sleep. On the 
contrary, Iam a good steady sleeper, 
séldom dreaming, and not easily 
awakened.” 

“That's enough,” said Pierre. 
“But I couldn’t ask you the ques- 
tion point-blank when first you 
wanted to spend the night here; and 
you must know that in my youth I 
was very superstitious, and suffered 
greatly from ghostly terrors, which 
the reason of manhood has- enabled 
me to overcome, greatly at least. 
But I once received such a shock 

‘from a sleep-walker coming to my 
béedside—I believing him to be a 
ghost (reason is powerless against emo- 
tion in such matters), that I have ever 
since dreaded sleeping under the same 
roof with a stranger. There now, you 
know the cause of my refusal to give 
i a lodging. Will you accept it if 
‘T now heartily offer it?” 

Victor would perhaps have rather 
deélined, in spite of the howling wind 
aid lashing rain, but he knew not 

e 
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lausibly, and therefore 
bis expla 


how to do so 
accepted, . The ‘explanation’ Pierre 
had given, and Oharlés’s frank man- 
ner, reassured him somewhat: ' 

While supper was being’ prepared, 
conversation became animated. ‘All 
Victor’s uneasiness ‘was. fast disap- 
pearing, when, as Charles leant 
across the table to arrange the knives 
and forks, a small streak of blood 
became visible on his shirt. Slight 
as this was, it was like a flash of 
light; the wild cry, Pierre’s com- 
pressed lips and hard breathing, the 
deadly pallor of Charles’s face, which 
had now disappeared, the cool: and 
malignant theory of vengeance Pierre 
had expounded—all seemed con- 
nected with that small ‘streak of 
blood. The hurried sounds of ap- 
proaching horsemen, followed by 4 
loud knock at ‘the door, called 
their attention from him. Charles 
went to the door, and found two 
horsemen, who vociferously’ ex- 
claimed :— . 

“Good M. Gandon, there’s a. mur- 
dered man out on the moor! Bring 
a shutter, and help-us to carry him 
here! Jean is with him.” 

“A murdered man!” exclaimed 
Charles with horror. “ Pierre, come 
with me.” 

Pierre started up, end took a’ shut- 
ter down, while Charles, with hur- 
ried questions, asked “if the poor 
fellow was dead—who it was—where 
the body lay—how they. discovered 
it?” and so forth. 

In a few seconds Victor was left 
alone in the cottage. Could these 
men be innocent? Was this anxiety 
real? .If guilty, what astonishing 
presence of mind! if innocent, what 
strange coincidences! In 4a little 
while the party returned, bearing 
the body of a young man, whose 
dress and mien showed him to be & 
gentleman. His poekets were turned 
inside out; the buckles had been 
torn off his shoes. The murderer 
had robbed him of everything. He 
bled profusely, but was still-warm, 
and breathed faintly. 

They carried him into the bed- 
room, and laid him on the bed. There 
one of the horsemen bound up the 
wound as well as: he could; and 
when everything had been done that 
could be thought of, Jeaushad been de- 
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spatched for.the surgeon... The horse- 
as stood a. while chatting over the 
dreadful event with the two brothers, 
and finally departed for Tours, with 
many.congratulations .to.the brothers 
Gandon upon. the probable good-luck 
which would. befall them in conse- 
quence of the care and attention they 
had to bestow.on the wounded man, 
The Gandons were already known 
for their good character; this would 
increase their fame. 

The surgeon came, examined the 
wounds, .dressed them, shook his 
head when asked if there was any 
hope, and. replied—‘* Who knows? 
Some men recover from worse; others 
sink under far slighter wounds, All 
& matter of stamina ?” 

The brothers were to sit up and 
watch. The surgeon mounted his 
horse to return to a woman in labour, 
from whom. he had been called, pro- 
mising to ride back as soon as he was 
free, and leaving all necessary direc- 
tions. Victor retired to the hay-loft, 
which was to be his resting-place for 
the night. He was glad to be alone. 
The events of the night bewildered 
him. He could not shake off the 
conviction that Charles had mur 
dered the young nobleman; and yet 
Charles’s manner, and the reputation 
the brothers seemed to have for in- 
tegrity and kindness, made the deed 
inexplicable. 

He threw himself upon a truss of 
hay, but sleep was impossible; his 
brain was in a fever. His own 
plans, his own wrongs ,were for- 
gotten; nothing but the conversa- 
tion of Pierre, and the events of the 
night—crossing and recrossing each 
other in fantastic ways—occupied 
him. For hours he lay thus, slee 
less. The night seemed as if it would 
never end, and he pined for the grey 
streak of dawn. He could hear the 
low sounds of the brothers talking in 
the kitchen—sounds which, because 
ever and anon dropping to whispers, 
seemed suspicious. At last the re- 
membrance of what Pierre said re- 

ting sleep-walkers suggested a 

plan of setting his doubts 

at rest. He resolved to creep down, 
and overhear their conversation ; 

ae he make any aalie whieh 
tht betray. him, he w: reten 

* tobe in a piate of Pint ws 
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He at once put. the, plan. in execu- 
tion; and probably the rattling .of 
the windows prevented .the: slight 
creakings of his steps: from. being 
overheard. 

“ No, no, I tell you,” were the first 
whispered words from Pierre which 
he distinctly ‘caught, “he must take 
his chance. _ If he lives, why, the deed 
must be better done some other time, 
If he dies—which is most. probable 
—he dies under our roof, under our 
care, and with the doctor’s testimony. 
Remember, the doctor. has: seen his 
wounds, and knows e what 
they are; anything fresh. will be 
brought home to us.” ; 

“ Pierre, ifthis man escapes from 
us, Fontaines will escapes from -Les- 
tang!” 

“Lestang will take care of that. 
Besides, although we have. not ful- 
filled our contract this time, we may 
another.” 

A pause here made Victor think 
of slipping back into the loft. In- 
deed, he had heard enough ‘to con- 
vince him that his worst suspicions 
were correct. He turned, when ‘this 
question arrested him :— 

‘* Does the youngster suspect any- 
thing, think you? 

“JT am not sure; but his silence is 
easily secured ?” 

ith violent-throbbing heart Vie~ 
tor listened now to hear what those 
wretches intended with him. But. 
not another word ‘was spoken. It 
was a moment of horrible anxiety; 
and when Charles said presently, “I 
wonder whether he sleeps,” Victor 
felt as if the crisis were at hand, 
He was entirely unarmed. The 
brothers were both powerful men, 
Rescue was out of the question ; there. 
was no house within miles, so that. 
his screams would be useless. His. 
only chance was to regain the loft, 


~ 


and lie in wait to spring upon themg} 


as they ascended the ladder. 

He was once more in the loft, but 
the brothers stirred not. The dull 
sounds of their — = = un- 
intelligibly to him, but ap- 
peared to have no thought of molest- 
ing him. 

The surgeon now returned. Victor 
heard him ask after the patient, and 
on being assured that he still slept; 
said, “ That’s all. right.. He will live 
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”.- He’ put up ‘his horse, and en- 
oat the. house to spend the rest of 
the night there. This relieved Victor 
of all apprehension abvut himself; 
and throwing himself on thé ‘hay; he 
sank into a profound sleep. 

When he descended in the morning, 
he found thesurgeon at breakfast with 
the brothers, who pressed him also to 

in them, but he pleaded the abso- 
ute necessity of his being in Tours 
time eriough to start with the dili- 
ce. “They did not insist, and as 
bade them: adieu, it seemed as 
if ‘they were glad of his departure. 
Pierre placed.a letter in his hands, 
saying :-— 
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ad n¥ exer you sae ip 'ftierids; 
especially those who'can' apprécia' 
your talénts. This lettor'wil be of 
use to you.” ope 

On looking at the ‘superseription, 
Victor read the name,'then beginning 
to be famous; of Camille Desmoutlins. 
Unwilling as he was to accept of any+ 
thing from the hands of such ‘a man, 
this introduction to the republican 
journalist was too precious, and too 
closely allied with his ambitious hopes, 
for him to refuse it. He started for 
Paris, bent on regenerating the world, 
and had not strength or integrity 
enough to avoid this complicity with 
a murderer! 
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THE MAN OF 


* © weRdEN AY soldier whose: busi- 
ness is tocut- throats, and who will do it 
for any government that will pay him 
best; who acknowledges no claims 
of religion, party, or country, and who 
prefers the sacking of a town to the 


triumph of a righteous and holy tests 


cause”—such a character has ever 
been the opprobritm of the historian 
and the moralist. Though much 
rarer than he is supposed to be, yet 
there; is no doubt that examples of 
euch a being have been found, and 
lave, like. every other form of knave 
and raseal, afforded a name of vitu- 
peration by which good and true 
men: have been attacked. From the 
country which cultivated the policy 
of Machiavelli, brought to. perfection 
the arti of poisoning, and established 
the function of the professional assas- 
sin, came forth the condottieri, or gre- 
garious bravos, who in all. respects 
represented: the worst aspect of the 

ireling: combatant. By one, and 
only one, motive could. their destruc- 
tive cruelty be restrained, | Their 
trade must not be injured. by. over- 
whelming victories. productive .of 
peaceful conelusions. There must.be 
anenemy still left capable of prolong- 
ing the contest ; and lest that-should 
he: absolately awanting, the victors 
would: be ready te fill up the attenu-: 
ated! ranks of an opponent who proved 
himself: a: liberal’ peymaster, Hence 
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have we those long ‘narratives of 
bloodshed and plunder; unadorned 
by brilliant and decisive achieve- 
ments, which sicken us in the details 
of the Thirty Years’ War; as well as 
of too many other European con- 


But totally different in character 
and purpose from: sue men is the 
warrior exile, whose broken fortunes 
and ruined cause at home have driven 
him to seek such foreign service as in 
its object and character. comes nearest 
to the cause he had at heart in his 
own. land. A soldierhe must continue 
to. be if he would not be.a useless and 
despised mendicant.. Even if. he did 
not seek bread, and if the whole tenor 
of his life did not wed him irrevocably 
to the military profession—the adven- 
tures of the campaign, the perpetual 
shiftings, the new faces and new 
seenes, the din and dust of battle, and 
the excitement of danger, are the best 
palligtives of his mental wounds and 
the most éffeetive restorers of his 
bruised spirit. And yet to him who 
has left behind him a.cherished cause 
—who has left, or lost perhaps, all else 
that sweetens existence, foreign ser- 
vice, even if it should bring him 
honours and riches instead of its more 
probable fruit, a life of poverty and 
ebseure toil; varied by: danger’ and 
calamity, conveys but! @ sad recom- 
pense. Barren hononurs-and a dreary 
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excitement, are. byt at the. best what 


the exile ,has, gained, instead of an 
honoured, name at.home amidst sym- 
pathising friends and loving kindred. 
Often does. this reflection. cross us, as 
with. due national . pride we. have 
scanned the long and glorious list of 
our, warrior, race, who have gained 
themselves. renown. in distant battle- 
fields, and we, have felt what a sad- 
ness is in the glory of the whole re- 
membrance, when we consider how 
many, wearied minds and broken 
hearts it has. buried, beneath its lustre. 
., We cannot accede to the truth and 
justice of the. dennnciation put into 
the mouth of the young Earl of Men- 
teith, when, speaking of the inimitable 
Dugald Dalgetty, he says—‘t Shame 
on. the pack of these mercenary swords- 
men! they have made the name of 
Scot throughout all Europe equiva- 
lent to that of a pitiful mercenary, 
who knows neither honour nor prin- 
ciple but his.month’s pay ; who trans- 
fers his. allegiance from standard to 
standard at the pleasure of fortune and 
the highest bidder ; and to whose in- 
satiable thirst for plander and warm 
uarters. we owe, much of that ciyil 
issension which is now turning our 
swords against. our own bowels.” 
. Sir James Turner, it is true, speaks 
of having imbibed a touch of this 
spirit, in foreign warfare. But even 
he, though somewhat notorious. as. 
a. rough-handed and unscrupulous 
Igader, alludes to it.with regret. and. 
penitence, as anerror of his youth, 
“I had swallowed,” he says, ‘* with- 
out chewing, in Germanie, a very 
dangerous. maxime. which militarie 
mien there too much follow, which 
was, that soe we serve our master 
honestlie, it is no; matter what, mas- 
ter we serve,” Bat.no such morality 
will, be found .in, the “ Expeditions” 
of. old Robert; Monro, whence. Seott 
drew his. materials for the. character 
and habits of the Ritt-master. Other 
defects, it. has in abundance. The 
title-page, beginning with “Monro, 
his ition, with, the. worthy 
Scots. regiment (called M‘Keyes. re- 
i evied, in, August. 1726,, by 
-Donald.. M‘Key, Lord . Rhees, 
golonel: for’ Jhis, majesty’s service of 
Denmark, &c,. dc.,” is, of itself a 
of tough and tedious. reading. 
confusion, ambiguity, and verbose 
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prolixity ofthe narrative inyolve the: 
reader in immediate; hopelessness; 
and keep, him in perpe' doubt. of 
the. period, the persons, and.the part 
of the world to which his..attention 
is called. Far from, being the pro 
duction. of an illiterate. soldier who 
despises, learning, it is. saturated) in 
a. mass of irrelevant. erudition... But 
it affords fine.clear glimpses here and 
there of the character and habits ;of 
the Scottish cavalier of fortune; and 
on these Scott. has. seized with, his 
usual practical sagacity. « “Six? 
says our friend Dagald, .“‘1 have 
been made to stand.guard eight hours, 
being from twelve at noon to. ei 
o'clock of the night, at the ; 
armed with back and breast -h 
piece and bracelets, being iron to the 
teeth, in a bitter frost,,and the. ice 
was. as as’ ever was. flint.” 
These words. are taken proseey, from. 
Monroe, with.a material alteration. to. 
heighten the. picture.for Northern, 
readers, after the, example of the. 
Greenland missionary. in his deserip- 
tion of the place of torment. . Instead 
of a “ bitter frost,” Monro. says, “in 
a hot summer-day, till I was. aweary. 
of my life;” and oddly enough. adds; , 
“which ever. after. made me. the 
more strict:in punishing those. under 
my command.” So wholesome, we, 
suppose, had he found the lesson..»,;,, 
But. while. there, are: sach. resem, 
blances and identities, as this, wa. 
shall search in vain, through Monro’s. 
prolixities for the greedy. and. mer- 
cenary spirit.which is made. te inspire, 
the talk of the otherwise... siigle« 
minded and. honourable. soldade, ax 
if it. were, the..current. slang; of his, 
trade, which he,could. not help. me. 
chanically. imbibing, , Monro: has,.a, 
thorough, and perhaps a rather 
ludierous, sense, of. the. worth of, 
himself and his .comrades... 
speaks of “my Lord Spynie hei 
present with. his. regiment, ist 
ing of brave. and valorous:;0 : 
being: all. worthy:.cavaliers..of :noble, 
deseent.and_ of .good. fansilies; having 
action, valour, and breeding :ansmer~ 
able to their charges ;. they were de~ 
sirous. to gain. honour..and. credit 
against a powerful.enemy with whom 
they were engaged.” ‘It is.the.pro- 
perty of our. nation,” he says, an: 
army. being:near, in. time of to, 
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be in readiness before any other na- 
tion.” And when Stralsund obtains 
Sir Alexander Leslie for a governor, 
i of luxuriating, r Dal- 
getty’s manner, in a contemplation 
of that fortunate soldier’s privileges 
and »llowances, he enlarges on the 
special blessing bestowed on the 
community in having obtained a 
Scotsman for their ruler, “ and what 
a blessing it was to get a good, 
wise, virtuous, and valiant governor 
in time of their greatest trouble; 
which shows that we are governed 
by @ power above us.” And so, be- 
coming more eloquent by degrees on 
the good fortune of Stralsund and 

e merits of his countrymen, he con- 

des: “It faring then with Tral- 
gund as with Sara: she became fruit- 
fol when she could not believe it, 
and they became flourishing, having 
gotten a Scots governour to protect 
them, whom they looked not for, 
which was a good omen unto them, 
to get a governor of the nation that 
was never conquered; which made 
them the only town in Germany free 
as yet from the imperial yoke by the 

our of our nation, which defended 
their city in their greatest danger.” 

But there are better things even 
than this nationality in Monro’s un- 
readable book. The sentiments fol- 
lowing appear to us just and com- 
mendable, and in every way honour- 
able to the heart and head of the 
person uttering them. 

“Continency is a virtue very ne- 
cessary for a soldier, for abstaining 
from many inordinate appetites that 
follow his profession, that he may 
the better suffer hunger, cold, thirst, 
makedness, travel, toy!l, heat, and 
what else, patiently, never mutiny- 
ing for any defect,—for it is the 
greatest victory we can attain unto, 
to overcome ourselves and our ap- 
petites.” 

_ “Tt is also very necessary, at such 
service, if we have time, that we be 
el to bring off our comrades’ 

es killed on service that died 
honourably before their enemies, to 
be laid in the bed of honour, in 
burying their bodies as becomes 

Ohristians. We are also tied in duty 
to our comrades that were with us 
in danger, if either they be wounded 
or mi to care for their safeties 
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so far as lieth in our power.; And 
we must not prefer the safety of our 
own. bodies to the public weal of our 
comrades or countrymen dead or 
living, but we ought, with the’ ha- 
zard of our own lives, to bring off 

the dead and hurt.” ‘ 

The Scottish troops, indeed, whose 
lot it was to serve abroad, had not 
the training by which mercenaries 
are made. Far from being careless 
of the side they might adopt, their 
very exile from their own country 
was causéd by the zeal and earnest- 
ness with which they adopted the 
cause of their kindred or their 
opinions at home. .The contests with 
the English first made the Scots a 
nation of soldiers, and subsequently 
created the deep party animosities 
which drove them out of the land 
on either side to fight against each 
other in foreign contests. We re- 
proach not our neighbours of Eng- 
land because, being the stronger and 
the richer country, they drove the 
Scots to extremity by their strength 
and riches, since the two nations 
were at open warfare. Nor, indeed, 
was it so much from the enmity of 
the people of England that our poor 
country suffered, as from the ambi- 
tion of the Norman monarchs eager 
to extend their dominion. 

France, where these Norman mon- 
archs seemed to have established 
their supremacy, was the natural 
place where the Scots, when not com- 
pelled to fight for the safety of their 
country at home, could meet their 
natural enemy. At the time when 
Henry V. was dominant there, they 
were much exasperated by their own 
monarch, James I., having become & 
captive exile in England, and the 
best blood of Scotland was spent in 
the struggle for the liberation of 
France, ere French nationality had 
been aroused to the contest. A 
body of the Scottish auxiliaries were 
swept any before the conqueror in 
the general panic at Agincourt ; but 
it is certain that they gained for 
their French allies the first success 
in the war, in the conflict at the 
village of Beaugé, where the Duke of 
Clarence and many of the —— 
of England were slain: The a 
was made, on the side of the En 
with that reckless hardihood 














‘eonfidencé of success ‘which repeated 
‘triumphs’ ‘had “given to them, and 
‘their unexpected reverse was caused 
‘by the pertinacity with which Buchan 
@id° Wigton, the Scottish ieaders, 

Theld' "a defensible ‘post, The Scots 
' auxiliaries again did effective ser- 
vice in the hard-fought battle of 
*Verneuil, where the dearness of their 
victory brought the English to ex- 
pect that the balance might tarn 
against them. The. very few Scots 
remaining alive at the egd ef the 
war were taken permanently into the 
service of France, and were the 
origin of that French guard whose 
History is ‘so well known. From the 
time when the French monarchy 
Was ‘re-established, down to times 
almost ‘within the memory of people 
still living, Stottish refugees per- 
formed for the government of France 
services of which the barest enume- 
ration would far exceed the usual 
limits of such a paper as this, Could 
we afford to enter on particulars, it 
would be our first task to tel how 
Everard Stuart, the Jord of Aubigné, 
led-an army for Charles VIII. across 
the \Alps;.and marched through Italy 
‘with a conquering suecess nearly as 
mutvelious ‘as that of the hero of 
Marengo. 

The contest which ended in the in- 
dependence of the: United Provinces 
saw Scot contending with Scot, and 
figliting ont in the Dutch marshes 
the bitter animosities which desolated 
their own mountain homes. The 
Scots in the service of the States 
were formed into a separate body, 
known in their own country as the 
@ Dutch regiments, and in Holland as 
the Scottish brigade. In the curious 
annals of the*house of Seton, there 
is an account’ of the adventures of 
George Lord Seton, who, an enthusi- 
astic follower of Queen Mary, was 
found by the government of the States 
endeavouring to seduce the Scottish 
troops over to the side of Spain and 
the Queen of Scots. . ‘The rebellious 
States. of Holland,” says the indignant 
family historian, “did imprison and 
condemn the: said’ George to ride 
the ¢annon;” and he only escaped 
a worse “fate ‘through the earnest 
intervention of his bet ren who 
Would ‘not ste ‘a kindly Scot’ sacri- 
ficed ‘to foreign vengeance; however 
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readily they would themselves have 
cut him down in fair contest. Th 
this Scottish corps, a short time 
before the Revolution, there were, 
if we may believe an anecdote which 
rests chiefly on tradition, two rival 
claimants for promotion, of totally 
opposite genius and character, whose 
rivalry was extinguished im a me 
morable contest—John Grahame of 
Claverhouse, and Mackay of Scourié, 
the leader of the Revolution Army at 
the battle of Killiecrankie, Mackay, 
though he showed himself so fa 
inferior to his opponent in’ the 
genius of war, was a man of remark- 
able attainments in the organisation 
of warfare. We owe to him one of 
the greatest improvements of modern 
warfare—the fixed bayonet, which 
enabled the soldier to charge imme 
diately after fire, instead of “waiting 
to be cut down in the attempt to 
screw the blade upon the barrel. 
The union of the crowns pat an 
end to the prospect of that hostility 
to England which had afforded’ so 
much nourishment to the martial 
spirit of the Scots.“ It could. not 
however, absorb the body of fightin; 
men who had been brought inte 
existence by the old enmity, and 
as they must needs find’ work some- 
where, they - swarmed abroad with 
a fecundity previously: unequalled: 
The cause of the Elector Palatine 
—the husband of the daughter of 
King James—attracted their national 
sympathies. In 1620, a considerable 
body of adventurers, recruited” te 
that service »by Sir Andrew Grey, 
found their way to Bohemia through 
marvellous difficulties, But the cause 
to which they had devoted themselvés 
was abandoned by its head, and they 
fotind themselves in the forlorn and 
alarming position of an army with- 
out a leader, and, what was wo. 
without a paymaster.. Their posis 
tion, in its difficulties, was not) un- 
like that of the “Ten” Thousandy 
But while the *Greeks were «sd 
totally alien in personal and aa. 
tional habits from the Orientaltribes 
whose territories they required to 
pierce, that an amalgamation «with 
pws was Ri Bo be anticipated, Sir 
ndrew y's ‘cohtingen ixi 
with shiréeinaty ‘eOitibs ‘al coe 
tries, would undoubtedly have “beati 
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individually absorbed into corps be- 
longing to other nations, bat for their 
‘peculiar nationality, which kept them 
together as a separate body. They 
served for some time under the ban- 
ners-of seatiet eed assisted the 
Dutch against Spino: passed into 
the hands of the king of Denmark. 
They at last found their trae master 
in Gustavus Adolphus, who knew 
théir qualities well, and made full 
use of them'in building up the great 
fabric:of his fame. Mr. Grant enu- 
merates thirteen regiments of Seot- 
tish infantry im his service; and many 
ether corps in his great army, where 
the pikemen were Swedes, English, 
or Germans, had Scottish officers. 
Fhe great events of later warfare 
have not eclipsed the brilliant achieve- 
tinenta. of this. host, or rendered less 
wonderful the stride in effective dis- 
cipline accomplished under the com- 
mand of the king of Sweden. And 
if we are not to concentrate the glory, 
as. well of every dashing enterprise as 
of the great advancement in discipline 
and strategy, entirely upon the crown- 
ed. leader of this wonderful army, 
Seotland is entitled to a large—per- 
haps the chief—share in its aggregate 
fame. Those who desire a separate 
narrative of the services of the Seots 
under Hepburn, Hamilton, Turner, 
Lumsden, Forbes, Ruthven, Grant, the 
Leslies, the. Lindsays, and the other 
imnumerable Scottish leaders who 
served:the Lion of the North, must 
read the zealous and affectionate 
natrative.given by Mr. Grant in his 
Memoirs and Adventures of Sir John 


“The misfortune,” says Colonel 
Mitchell in his Life of Wallenstein, 
“which. befell a detachment of seven 
hundred. Scotch soldiers, under the 
eommand of Colonel Robert Monro, 
deserves to be recorded, as it shows 
what courage and resolution can effeet 
even in situations that appear hope- 
leas.” . While on their way to join 
the Swedish army they were ship- 
wrecked near Rigenwalde. We 
shall give in the words of Mr. Grant 
the method in. which they treated 
the calamity :-— 


« ing cut away the masts and 
yards that lay alongside, and with frag- 
menis of the iach ued deck rmsd a 
raft, Monro, by means of this, at which 
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he made the ablest of his soldiers work. 
without intermission—and bya. boat, 
which some beors brought te the oppo- 
site beack upen a cart—got the whole 
of his men ashore, he being the last 
who abandoned the wreck; nor did he 
de so until the whole ot the swords, 
pikes, muskets, corslets, hemlets, dc, 
that could be saved, were also landed. 
- “This was on the 19th August. 

“Monre, on addressing the boors, 
who spoke a barbarous German, dis- 
covered that he had been wrecked upon 
the remote.isle of Rugen, all the forts of 
which were in possession of the Im- 
perialists. He was eighty miles from 
the Swedish outposts; ‘and lacking 
ammunition, he continues in his narra- 
tive, ‘we had nothing te defend us but 
swords, pikes, and some wet muskets = 
the enemy being near, our resolution 
beho¥ed to be short.’ In addition to 
this, his soldiers were drenched, starv- 
ing, and exhausted with danger and 
toil, He desired them to remain in 
concealment ameng the chalky cliffs, 
which were fringed with thick masses 
of green thorns, briers, and wild-flowers, 
that filled the summer air with per- 
fume. There they continued unseen 
till nightfall, when he sent. Captain 
Bullien (a Walloon officer, who after- 
wards became quartermaster-general of 
eavalry) to the captain of Rigenwalde, 
an ancient castle belonging to Bogis- 
laus IV., duke of Pomerania, to inform 
him that three hundred Scottish High- 
landers, in the service of his Swedish 
Majesty, had been shipwrecked on the 
coast, for whom he requested the loan 
of a few fire locks, some dry powder, 
and bullets, in return for which they 
would clear the town of the Imperialists, 
and maintain it for the Duke and Gus- 
tavus Adolphus 

“The Pomeranian seneschal gladly » 
accepted the offer, and by a secret pos 
tern of the old feudal fortress (where, 
accordi to tradition, Odoacer, an 
ancient king of Italy, was born) supplied 
the Seots with fifty jiz-muskets, and am- 
munition ; after which the whole, being 
admitted by the same secret passage 
into the castle, which was in possession 
of the duke’s retainers only, 
easily from thence into the town below. 
There Monro, with his musketeers and 
pikemen, fell so suddenly and briskly 
upon a: night-guard of Imperial horse- 
men, that they were all + down or 
unhorsed before they had time to sound 
a trumpet.or.draw their swords, In 
short, such was the impetuasity of the 
gallant men of Lochshin and Strathna- 
ver, that the whole squadron were 
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or taken prisoners, save two corporals 
and eleven troopers, who, on crying for 
quarter, received it, and were after- 
wards ransomed by the governor of Col- 
berg, a post seven miles distant, where 
a strong garrison of Austrians lay. 

“Thus by a daring midnight attack, 
resolutely executed under the most dis- 
advantageous circumstances, a few Scot- 
tish Highlanders re-won the fertile isle 
of Rugen for Gustavus, and restored his 

atrimonial castle and city to Duke 
Pig liter: who has been characterised 
as ‘a weak, feeble, and superannuated 
prince, who had long been wearied by 
the outrages of the Austrians on his 
territories, but, lacking the power of 
resistance, had contented himself with 
fruitless murmurs. 

“ Five days afterwards, an order came 
from Oxenstiern, desiring Lieutenant- 
Colonel Monro to maintain this new and 
valuable acquisition to the last ; but ere 
its arrival that able soldier had taken 
every precaution to defend himself 
against the fue, who were in strong force 
at Colberg. He blew up the bridge 
which crossed a deep river, and arming 
a company of boors, ordered them to 
guard the passage. He strengthened the 
castle of Riigenwalde by the erection of 
tarf sconces and redoubts, and by his 
foraging parties laid the whole country 
under contribution, even to the Douglas 
gate of Dantzic. But as the Austrians 
closed in upon all sides, his situation soon 
became one of the greatest peril. Yet 
he maintained Riigenwalde for nine 
weeks, during which the cannonading, 
firing, and skirmishing were incessant, 
until he was suceoured by the arrival of 
his old friend and fellow-student, Sir 
John Hepburn, who with his “Invincei- 
ble Regiment,’ advanced from Spruce 
or Polish Prussia, having, by order of 
the Chancellor, pushed forward by fore- 
ed marches to his relief.” 

With a firm footing on the enemy’s 
soil, they were now prepared for 


greater deeds. Hepburn blockaded 
Colberg. The great Montecuculi was 


sent to. relieve the place, and it was 
important that he should be stopped 
on his way. Monro, with some 
companies of Scottish infantry, found 
a defensible post in Schevelin, on.the 
Montecuculi, with his large 
force, haughtily called on them to 
capitulate, and not interrupt his pas-’ 
sage. Monro, inspired with an epi+ 
grammatic spirit, answered that 
did’ not find the word “capitulation” 


in his instructions. ,The Scots de- the provineial character 
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fended the place bitterly. They were’ 
obliged to burn the: town but-they 
held the castle until the } 
Italian abandoned the attack and-re- 
tired. Thus, ‘in » Colonel” Mitchell's 
words, “the fature rival of Turenné 
having lost both time and men before 
an old ruinous castle; was unable to 
relieve Colberg, which surrendered 
shortly after.” 

Their gallant efforts were not al 
ways so fortunate. A thousand of 
them served with an equal number 
of Swedes in the defence of* New 
Brandenburg. With ‘a wall’ in‘raingy: 
a moat nearly filled up, and-only a 
couple of faleonets, or two- ers, 
as their whole artillery, they ‘wéra 
surrounded by Tilly’s army, provided’ 
with a perfeet battering-train: \ Am 
accidental blunder made them deem» 
it their duty to hold out. Tnstrue- 
tions to capitulate-on terms had been» 
transmitted and miscarried. It cost 
Tilly ‘a long contest and two thousand” 
men, and he took payment im thé: 
slaughter.of the garrison. ‘Colonel: 
Mitchell, to whose investigations our 
knowledge of this incident is owing, 
tells us that “in the old town re* 
cords, which give an afflicting aceount 
of the cruelty exercised towards the 
citizens, a Scotch nobleman, ‘called 
Earl Lintz [Lindsay ¢], is mentioned: 
as having defended his post long: 
after all other resistance had ceased: 
“This nine days’ defence,” he ‘says;' 
‘of an old rampart without artillery, 
proves how much determined soldiers 
can effect behind stone walls; and ig 
exceedingly valuable in an age that 
has seen first-rate fortresses; fully 
armed, surrender before any part of 
the works had been injured, ‘often, 
indeed, at the very first summons.” 

In no way, perhaps, can a better’ 
general idea of the importance of the: 
Scottish troops in the wars of Gus- 
tavus be formed than by a perusal of 
the Memoirs of a Cavaler, attri- 
buted in the critical world by a sort 
of acclamation to De Foe. Sortie 
have maintained, to be sure, ‘that ‘it! 
must have been printed off from the’ 
actual diary or:memorandunbook of 
an English gentleman volunteer.’ But 
as evidence that it has been corrected 


by a descriptive: one little is 
ou will be es! a dost 
the fores 
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which entered England under Leslie, 
before the treaty of Berwick, as Low- 
land Scottish Covenanters, the author, 
under the supposition that they were 
Highlanders, gives a very picturesque 
description of them, drawn from the 
experience of the march to Preston 
in 1715. This alone is sufficient to 
show that, if the narrative be taken 
from the memoranda of one who 
actually served, it has been decorated 
for the press; and where was then 
the pen save De Foe’s that could 
have given it so searching and.specific 
an individuality ? 

The Scottish contingent hold the 
first place throughout the narrative, 
end the presumption that it was per- 
fected by De Foe—probably from 
‘thé rade journal of some soldier un- 
‘skilled in letters—does not incline us 
46 question the justice of the merit 
assigned to our countrymen. De Foe 
‘was not their friend; he was a 
thorough “true-born Englishman ;” 
‘and when we read his distinct and 
‘animated account of the services of 
‘the Scots, we must presume that he 
‘is communicating the actual state- 
‘ments contained in the journal of an 
-English cavalier; or, in the supposi- 
‘tion of the narrative being purely in- 
~ventive, that its ingenious author 
constructed if out of such materials 
-a8 would be capable, from their sub- 
:stantial truthfulness, of standing the 
‘test of investigation. The castle of 
-Marienburg, for instance, is to be 
attacked. It stands on a steep rock, 
with strong outworks, and the garrison 


‘is large and well found. The cava- 


lier, when describing its capture, says, 
*“The Scots were chosen out to make 
ithis attack, and the king was an eye- 
‘witness of their gallantry. In this 
‘action Sir John [Hepburn] was not 
-eommanded out; but Sir James Ram- 
‘Say led them on: but I observed 
that most of the Scotch officers in 
‘the other regiments prepared to serve 
-%§ volunteers, for the honour of their 
e@ountrymen, and Sir John Hepburn 
led them on. I was resolved to see 
‘this piece of service, and therefore 
Joined myself to the volunteers : we 
were armed with partizans, and each 
man two pistols:at our belt. It was 
.&@ piece of service-that seemed per- 
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mount; the height of the bastion; 
the resolute ‘courage and number ‘of 
the garrison, who from a complete 
covert made a terrible fire upon us; 
all joined to make the action hope- 
less. But the fary of the Scots mus- 
keteers was not to be abated by an 

difficulties: they mounted the hill, 
.scealed the works like madmen—run- 
ning upon the enemy’s pikes; and after’ 
two hours’ desperate fight, in the 
middle of fire and smoke, took it by 
storm, and put all the garrison to the 
sword.” ‘The eavalier tells us that he 
was, on Sir James Ramsay being dis- 
abled, intrusted with the command of 
200 Scots, “ all that were left ofa gal- 
lant regiment of 2000 Scots which the 
king brought out of Sweden with 
him under that brave colonel.” Along 
with the remaining 200 there were 
thirty officers, who, having lost their 
men, “served as reformadoes with 
the regiment.” They were in the 
town of Oppenheim, which they were 
instructed to hold, while Gustavus 
and Hepburn attacked the castle 
garrisoned: by 800 Spaniards. The 
cavalier says that the reformadoes 
came running to him saying that 
they believed, if he would give 
them leave, they could enter the 
castle by a surprise and take it sword 
in hand; “I told them I durst not 
give them orders, my commission 
being only to keep and defend ‘the 
town; but they being very importu- 
nate, I told them they were volun- 
teers and might do what they pleased ; 
that I would lend them fifty men, 
and draw up the rest to second them 
or bring them off as I saw ‘occasion, 
so as I might not hazard the town. 
This was as much as ‘they desired. 
They sallied immediately, and in a 
trice the volunteers scaled the port, 
cut in pieces the guard, and burst 
open the gate, at which the fifty en- 
tered.” “ The Spaniards were knocked 
down by the Scots before they knew 
what the matter was, and’ the king 
and Sir John Hepburn, advaneing' ‘to 
storm, were surprised when, instead 
of resistance, they saw the Spaniards 
throwing themselves over the wall 
to ‘avoid the fury of the Scots.” Eyen 
the iron rigidity of Gustavus must 
unbend to so brilliant a disregard” of 
His reception | of » the 
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briefly enough, but with much char- 
acter. .. “ The king came.on and en- 
tered on foot... I received him at the 
head. of the Scots reformadoes, who 
all saluted him with their pikes. The 
king gave them: his hat, and turning 
about—‘ Brave Scots—brave Scots,’ 
says he, smiling, ‘ you were too quick 
for me.’ He had a speedy oppor- 


tunity, according to the cavalier, of” 


seeing the metal. of these restless 
spirits in the attack on Creutznach. 
“The first party,” says the cavalier, 
“were not able to make anything of 
it; the garrison fought with so much 
fury that many of the voluateer gen- 
tlemen being wounded, and some 
killed, the rest-were beaten off with 
loss.” The king was displeased, and 
ordered the assault to be renewed. 
It was now the turn of the reforma- 
doe Scots volunteers. “Our Scots 
officers,’ says the cavalier expres- 
sively, ‘not being used to be beaten, 
advanced immediately,” and the work 
was accomplished. 

The army of Gustavus sent back 
to Scotland many a military com- 
mander trained and instructed to 
bear a share in the wars that were 
to desolate Britain. Among these 
were the two Leslies, Alexander who 
led the Covenanting troops to the 
English border, and the far more 
skilful David Leslie, Lord Newark, 
who divided with Cromweil the fame 
of -victory at. Marston Moor. The 
distance by which Scotsmen were in 
that age severed from each other in 
opinion and party, is forcibly recalled 
by the recollection that the name of 
Leslie was nearly as memorable in 
the Imperial camp as im that of the 
Swede. Near “where Gadie rows 
at the back o’ Benochie” stands the 
ruined castle of Balquhain—a stern, 
simple, square block, as destitute of 
decoration or architectural peculiarity 
as any stone boulder in the adjoin- 
ing moor. A cadet of the Leglies of 
Balquhain became a Count of the 
Empire, and Imperial ambassador to 
Constantinople. The service which 
proved the foundation of ‘his eminent 
fortunes is not one to be dwelt on 
with satisfaction. His name is too 
well known in eonnection with the 
death of Wallenstein. His son James, 
who succeeded to his hereditary 
honours and his lordship of Neu- 
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stadt, gained a worthier fame in the 
defence of Vienna against the Turks, 


Let us now, without spotting our 
sketch with too many names, endea- 
vour to place before our readers @ 
type of that last great exodus of 
Scottish adventurers occasioned. by 
the unhappy insurrections of the 
Jacobites, Every traveller along the 
east coast of the northern part of 
Scotland is familiar with the ruined 
eastle of Dunnottar. To the sea- 
borne traveller it is the most con- 
spicuous stronghold along the coast, 
for it is higher perched and more 
extensive than its rival Tantallon, 
Crowning a bluff peninsula which 
drops to the sea in precipice; of rag? 
ged conglomerate, its indented and 
scattered outline is more like the rnin 
of a town or a national fortress than 
of a private dwelling-place. No 
other feudal castle in Scotland, in- 
deed, appears to have covered 80 
wide a space of ground, or to have 
been capable of receiving within the 
cincture of its defences so large a gar- 
rison. Generally the remains of 
Scottish strongholds have a lean and 
gaunt aspect, as if their strength de- 
pended on the narrow front to» be 
defended rather than in the numer- 
ous garrison; but here there are 
vestiges of a widespread magniii- 
cence, more beseeming a royal than - 
a baronial establishment. And per- 
haps the effect of the seene is rather 
heightened by a certain air of modern- 
ness in the buildings. They do not 
entirely belong to a past historic pe- 
riod, severed by intervening centuries 
from our sympathies, There doubt- 
less is the old square keep, the relic 
of the primitive age of baronial archi- 
tecture, frowning in austere gloom 
over all But among the ruins scat- 
tered around we see the traces of 
modern comfort and social habits, 
The deserted mansion-house is com- 
bined with the ruined fortalice, and 
tells us not only of ancient fendal 
power decayed, but of modern wealth 
and hospitable profusion suddenly 
stopped. Comparing it with any- 
thing that may be seen in England, 
it thus eloquently informs the trayel- 
ler that he is in a country where the 
traces of civil tumult are more re- 
cent, and where the transition of 
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eenturies has not tinged the traces 
of civil discord, as in the halls devas- 
‘tated by the wars of the Roses, with 
the mellowness of antiquity. Yet 
the ruin speaks to us from a period 
sufficiently remote to keep clear of 
the living political excitements of this 
age. - Very nearly a century and a 
half have now passed since the chim- 
héys ceased to smoke, and the whole 
“busy world of life deserted that vast 
range of 6difiees; and of a fine sum- 
‘mer afternoon, when their ragged 
outlines are black against the setting 
sun, as the steamer passess, even the 
commercial gentlemen, who has been 
incapable of a sentiment sines his 
tossing in the Bay of St. Andrews, 
‘becomes conscious to himself of some 
“gnusually romantic refleetions on de- 
parted greatness, and the mutability 
of human things. 

The impression natural to sueh a 
scene is deepened and strengthened 
‘when we associate it with the career, 
spent so far away, and in scenes so 
different, of the two young men who 
were the last to lord it within those 
‘wasted walls. When George I. as- 

“ended the throne, the head of the 
house of Keith, and the inheritor of 
the’ title of Earl Marischal, was a 
young man of two-and-twenty, and 

is brother James, afterwards Fre- 
derick the Great’s Field-Marshal, 
Was some three years younger. 
They were nearly related to Mar, 
the leader of the insurrection, and 
were sharers in the official pro- 
seription which ereated so many 
enemies to the new dynasty. The 
earl was deprived of his commis- 
sion, and, returning home to Dun- 
nottar, to wait events in his own 
stronghold, he met his brother James, 
who was going southwards to seek 
service under the new king. The 
news which the earl had to tell about 
himself were not propitious to such 
an object, and the brothers returned 
to Seotland together. Nothing was 
more natural than that they should 
join in the outbreak ; and whatever 
may be said of their cousin Mar, and 
of ‘other veteran politicians, whe de- 
liberately offered their services to the 
Hanoverian, before they discovered 
that their allegiance was due else- 
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where, it would) be as ‘unjust. ‘to 
attribute selfish motives as it would 
be unreasonable to attach serious po- 
litical convictions to the conduct of 
the two young men who, in the im- 
pulse of the moment, threw them- 
selves into the cause of their kin- 
dred. 

When ruin fell alike om their adopt- 
ed cause and their own fortunes, it 
is pleasant to contemplate the manly 
resoluteness with which the two 
young men set themselves to ‘the 
creation of their own fortunes, with- 
out casting back an enervating 
thought to the sure fortune and the 
brilliant prosperity that had depart- 


ed from them. Leaving to more 
feeble spirits the 
nae mihi non fama 


they each made for himself a place 
in history, and achieved a fortune 
far above the home respectability, 
affluence, and rank from which cala- 
mity had driven them. There are 
ample materials for the history of 
both. On the younger, James, Ger- 
man. literature has conferred a me- 
moir, which now lies before us—a 
standing reproach to the country 
which has omitted to commemorate 
so distinguished a son.* A fragment 
of an autobiography left behind him 
will enable the biographer to trace 
him through the period of his early 
struggles, down nearly to the point 
at which he is taken up by fame, 
and his personal adventures become a 
part of European history. 

On the dispersal of the Jacobite 
army at Perth, the two. brothers 
wandered to the Western Isles with 
the Olanranald Highlanders. After 
remaining for some months in hiding, 
they were removed by a French ves- 
sel, “and, after a very pleasant pas- 
sage, arrived the 12th May, new 
style, at St. Paul de Leon, in Brit- 
tany,” and thence went to Paris. 
Their prospects at first were dim 
enough. “I lived,” says James, 
“most of that time in selling horse- 
furniture, and other things of that 
nature, whieh an officer mange tS | 
carries with him; and though I 
relations enough in Paris who could 
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that I would not own the want I was 
in.”. Next year he “ thought it high 
time, being about. twenty years. old,” 
that: he should have some distinct 
position in the world. In 1718 the 
Spanish war epened a prospect to 
“him, of which he. confesses that he 
did not take immediate advantage, 
because “I was then,” he says, “ too 
mouch in love to think of quitting 
Paris; and though shame aad my 
friends forced me to take some steps 
towards. it, yet I managed it so 
slowly that I set out. omly in the end 
of that year; and had not my mis- 
tress and I quarrelled, and that other 
affairs came to concern me more than 
the conquest of Sicily did, it is pro- 
bable I had lost many years of my 
time to very little purpose—so mueh 
was I taken up with my passion.” 
This is the sole faint tinge of ro- 
mance in thecareer of Marshal Keith: 
the rest of it is all hard work and 
successful ambition. His desire te 
take service in Spain suited precisely 
the views of Cardinal Alberoni, who 
had quarrelled with England, and 
projected. an expedition to Britain in 
aid of the Stuarts. Through the 
Duke of Ormond, the leader of the 
exiled Jacobites, the two Keiths 
were sent on a secret mission to 
Madrid. They arrived together at 
Palamos on the coast of Catalonia. 
The authorities received them at first 
with surly. suspicion, which, sud- 
denly thawing, was converted inte a 
mysterious eourtesy and respectful- 
ness, little less embarrassing. Thus, 
at Barcelona, having sent to request 
» of Prince Pio, the captain-general of 
the provinee, that they might be ex- 
empt from the usual examination at 
the ports, they were surprised pre- 
sently to see “a coach with six 
mules,” carrying the prince’s livery, 
arrive at the door of their inn, con- 
taining a personage whose respeet 
for the two stramgers was more deep 
and profound than all they had yet 
‘encountered. The mystery was 
speedily explained. The Cardimal 
had imparted to the captain-general 
the confidential information that the 
Chevalier de St. George—or the King 
of England, as he was of course termed 
—was likely to pass incognito through 


credentials, and ne ostensible, fitle or 


function, who could they.be bat the 
exiled monarch and his confidential 
attendant?. The discovery. of . his 
mistake of course made the captain- 
general feel a little ridiculous. ‘I 
believe,” says. Keith, “he. was sorry 
to have given himself so much trouble 
abeut us when he knew who we 
were; yet he received us very civilly, 
though with some embarras.”.,.» 

The two young men were intrusted 
with eighteen thousand. ¢rowns, oy 
the Cardinal, who engaged to 
their disposal six companies cm 
The elder brother remained in Spain, 
and sailed with the expedition when 
it was completed, while the younger 
undertook te visit the Jacobite exiles 
dispersed through Franee, and make 
arrangements for their secretly leav- 
ing the country and joining the expe- 
dition—a delicate and difficult. duty, 
which was fraught with extteme 
risk, at a time when France and 
Spain were at war, and wheti;.con- 
sequently, the young . diplomatist 
must have carried everywhere with 
him the evidence that he.was im 
correspondence with the enertly.. 

James Keith at. last. left. Havre - 
with his Jacobite friends ins. small 
vessel, which narrowly escaped. the 
English fleet, and he. found, his 
brother with the Spanish troops: at 
Stornoway. Their. attempt led.te 
the incident in history called the 
Battle of Glenshiel. The project. was 
acutely conceived, It was intended 
that, while Ormond landed with.a 
large expedition in England, ..the 
little body of Spaniards and Scottish 
Jacobites shonid march through the 
glens and surprise Inverness; but.an 
unexpeetéd attack by Wightman, 
with a superior foree, om the borders 
of the wild Leeh Duich, . crushed 
the attentpt at its epening.. The 
battle was not in itself decisive; and 
had there been ulterior hopes for the 
Jacobites, they might have defended 
the narrow gorge running throagh a 
rahge of the loftiest arid most .preci- 
pitous. mountains in Seotland; . but 
news had come of the failure of Or- 
niend’s éxpédition, and after a .con- 
sultation, the Spaniards sarrendered 
as prisoners of war, “and everybody 
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else took the road he liked best.” 
“ As I was then,” says James Keith, 
“sick of a fever, I was foreed to lark 
some months in the mountains; and 
im the beginning of September, hav- 
ing got a ship, | embarked at Peter- 
head, and four days after landed in 
Holland at the Texel, and from 
thence, with the Earl Marischal, went 
to the Hague, to know if the Mar- 
quis. Beretti -Landi, then the king’s 
minister at that Court, had any 
orders for us; and his advice being 
that we should return with ail haste 
to Spain, we set: out next day by the 
way of Liege, to shun the Imperial 
Netherlands, and enter France by 
Sedan, judging that route to be the 
least, suspeeted.” But this proved a 
miscalenulation. On their arrival at 
Sedan, the town-major, finding them 
without credentials or passports, 
ordered them to be carried to prison, 
“which,” says Keith, “ was exeeuted 
with the greatest exactitude.” They 
had just time to destroy their com- 
missions from the king of Spain, 
which might have heounia them to 
the gallows as spies, when they were 
searched, The only available docu- 
sfound .on them appears to have 
e8 & Complimentary and familiar 
letter the Princess of Conti, 
which bore so strong a testimony to 
their rank and favour at court, that 
they were at once liberated. They 
returned to Spain, to find the Car- 
dinal prostrate and powerless. This 
event affected them in a manner 
euriousty illustrative of the Cardi- 
nal’s. suspicious policy. The eom- 
dechioped. as ot have. seen, had been 
estroyed, and no record of them 
eould be found im the proper office ; 
“the reason of which was, that-the 
Cardinal kept always by him a cer- 
tain number of commissions alread 
signed by the king, and filled them 
up himself without aequainting the 
minister-of-war, for those whom 
he did not wish should be seen 
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For a few years James Keith led 
a wandering, restless life. He “knew 
’ mobody, and was known to none;” 
and admits that he was for some 
time. glad of @ seat at the table ote a 
certain Admiral Cammock. He dis- 
covered that, as a heretic, he could 
never hope for promotion in Spain ; 
but when the war with Britain broke 
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out in 1725, he obtained temporary 
employment, conscious at the same 
time that he owed it entirely to “the 
mere necessity to be revenged on the 
English.” 

He -was immediately connected 
with a piece of service, of which his 
account is interesting, as ‘it shows 
how narrowly we escaped losing 
Gibraltar, by suweh a chance blow as 
that by which it was originally ac- 
quired. Troops were gradually 
marched to St. Roque, withina league 
of the fortress, until the nmamber of 
all classes there concentrated was 
20,000. Keith thought that had their 
commander been more enterprising, 
or less formal, the place might have 
been seized; but the Connt de las 
Torres would take mo fortress other- 
wise than in a legitimate manner by 
a practicable breach. The garrison 
was but 1000 strong, “ amd the ser- 
vice of the plaee was so negligently 
observed, that very often the guard 
of the port was not above a dozen 
men. ‘hey allowed our soldiers to 
eome imto the town in what numbers 
they pleased, without ever searching 
them for hidden arms; and at less 
than 400 yards from the place there 
are sand-banks, where a thousand men 
may lie concealed, and which they 
then had not the preeaution to make 
reconnoitre in the morning.” ‘*How 
easy,” continues the young soldier, 
“would it have been to have rendered 
ourselves master of the’ gate (for 
sometimes we had above two hun- 
dred soldiers and forty or fifty officers 
at a time in the place), and then have 
made our grenadiers, hid among the 
sand-banks, advance.” ‘Phe formality 
of the old general was by no means 
justified by the effeetive preeision of 
his arrangements. The army was alk 
assembled and the trenehes should 
have been opened; “but very mis- 
fortunately,” as Keith says, “ we had 
no eannon.”” So soow as the artillery 
was brought up, Admiral Wager 
arrived with his fleet, and the 
fortress was saved to Britain. 
Finding no scope for his ambition 
under so sickly a government, the 
young man offered his services to 
Russia, where they were accepted 
with the readiness of a government 
whieh had had experieneo of the 
value of Seottish heads and hands. 
He arrived in time to witness the 
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strange scéne of intrigue,’ political 
restlessness, and barbaric ‘extrava- 

nce which opened on the death of 

eter the Great, who, as Keith says, 
“loved more to employ his money 
in'ships and regiments than sump- 
tuous buildings, and who was always 
content with his lodging when he 
could see his fleet from his window.” 
The young Scot looked about him 
with an observant eye, and “his few 
dry notices of passing scenes would 
be valuable to a historian of Russia. 
He remained three weeks at Cron- 
stadt, before proceeding to Moscow 
to have an audience of the emperor. 
But ‘the emperor was not then in 
that city, having gone some days 
before a-hunting,” and he did not 
return for three weeks. Even in this 
little statement there was much sig- 
nificance. The young monarch was 
in the hands of the Dolgorouskis, 
who, to’ serve their ends“t#hd seduce 
him from state affairs, kept him in 
the field until they literally hunted 
him to death and lost their prize. 
His marriage with a Dolgorouski 
daughter was in the mean time their 
great object; “and that the affec- 
tionate councils of Count Osterman 
might riot obstruct their private in- 
terest, they kept the emperor hunt- 
ing most of that summer and harvest 
at a distance from Moscow and Count 
Osterman; and having carried ‘their 
whole family along with him, they 
used all possible methods to hasten 
the projected match, which, soon after 
the emperor’s return, was publicly 
declared, to the grief of: the greatest 
and best part of the empire, who saw 
the schemes of Peter the Great ne- 
glected and like to be forgot, and 
their prince governed by one much 
fitter to direct a pack of hounds— 
which had been his study the greatest 
part of his life—than such a vast 
empire.” 

Whatever rottenness he saw in the 
state of Russia cannot have been the 
result of disappointed expectations, 
for promotion came on him so rapidly 
as to take away his breath. At the 
end of a year he found himself one of 
the three inspector-generals of the 
Russian forces, having for his depart- 
ment “the frontier of Asia along 
the rivers Volga and Don, with a: 
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pert of the frontiers of Poland about 
molensko.” In his first year of duty 
he passed in review thirty-two regi- 
ments, and travelled 1500 leagues. 
In 1784 he had to give his assistance 
in the coercion of Poland. He served 
unwillingly, not deeming the duty “a 
very honourable one ;” and he de- 
scribes with some indignation‘ the 
heartless agrarian devastation accom- 
panying the movements of the Rus- 
sian troops. 

The Russian service, with all its per- 
sonal advantages, became’ thorough! 
hateful to him, and he carried ‘his 
sword in 1747 to the camp of Fred- 
erick the Great. A full account of the - 
incidents of this change is given by 
himself in a letter to his’ brother, 
printed in Lord Dover’s life of Fred- 
erick. From this period, until he 
dropped dead on the field of Hoch- 
kirchen, his life is part of the Seven 
Years’ War and the progress of Prus- 
sia. Far more is already known 
about it than we have room to re-~ 
peat; and we are the less anxious to 
pursue the subject, as the Times of 
the Great Frederick are understood to 
be at present in the hands of one 
who is not likely to neglect’ thé 
merits and genius of a brother Scot, 
Marshal Keith’s monument, with 
Metastasio’s inscription, was placed 
in the village church of Hochkirchen 
by his cousin Sir Robert Murray 
Keith, who thus writes about it; 
“Lord Marischal has agreed to my 
erecting a decent gravestone to the 
memory of his late brother, and in 
the place where he fell. They sent 
me two inscriptions, but they were 
long and languid. I have engaged 
Baron Hagen*and his friend Metas- 
tasio to touch me up something 
manly and energetic; and in the 
coursé of this summer my tribute of 
veneration for the memory of a brave 
and honest man will ‘be recorded in 
monumental marble.” * ; 

We have left the elder brother be- 
hind; let us now go back to the time 
when they were entering tlie field of — 
foreign adventure together, and ‘we 
shall find him the hero of a little lové- 
romance, preserved with more distinet- 
ness than that which threatened to in- 
terrppt the projects of the younger 
brother. Although the heroine is 





** Memoirs and Oorrespondence of Sir R. Murray Keith, i, 151. 
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that Madame de Créquy of whom 
the reminiscences given to the public 
have been maintained by the critics 
to be a collection of fictions and 
ies, there seems to be no harm 
whatever in believing the story, pro- 
fessed to be delivered to her grand- 
children, of her girlish attachment 
to Milord Maréchal—she says it 
was the only predilection she ever 
had in her life, except for Monsieur 
de Oréquy, to whom she thought fit 
to impart the love passage; as 
something that concerned him. “If 
you wish,” she tells the grandchildren, 
“ to have an idea of his face, you must 
look at that charming portrait of the 
handsome Oaylus, the favourite of 
Henry III., which you inherited from 
the Constable de Lesdiguiéres.” And 
there is a full-length portrait of the 
Earl Marischal in the college found- 
ed by his ancestors, which in its 
youthful beauty and candid mildness 
of expression, justifies the old lady’s 
romantic description. ‘“‘ We began,” 
- She continues, “by looking at one 
‘nother, first with surprise, then 
with interest; and at last with emo- 
tion. Next we used to listen to the 
conversation of each other, without 
being able to answer a word, and 
then neither could speak at all in the 
presence of the other, owing to our 
voices at first trembling, and then 
failing us altogether.” All this is 
@ommon enough, and quite French. 
What followed is French also in its 
general characteristics, but it is a 
morsel of the purest and sweetest kind 
of French sentiment, and will strike 
many of our readers with its resem- 
Dlance to a sentiment skilfully inter- 
woven with a recent fiction by a 
popular author. When the young 
people had arranged all for them- 
selves, their union was abruptly and 
remorselessly stopped, because the 
earl was a heretic, The young lady, 
though she had overlooked the im- 
iment, could not question the 
ustice of the sentence. ‘I refused,” 
she says, “the hand of Milord 
Maréchal, and two days afterwards 
he set out to return to his own 
country; from whence he wrote to 
say, that grief and despair would lead 
him to acts that might bring him to 
the seaffold.” 
When next they met, her grand- 
children were born, and the earl had 
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assed his seventieth . He 

Soak her with some Bicsah post wad 
the only poetry, as he told her, that 
he had ever written—about white 
hairs covering an old wound. But 
Madame’s own remarks on the meeting 
conveyed more subtle sentiments. bet- 
ter expressed. “‘ When we met again,” 
she says, “after the lapse of man 
years, we made a discovery which 
equally surprised and affected us both. 
There is a world of difference between 
the love which had endured through- 
out a lifetime, and that which has 
burned fiercely in our youth and then 
paused. In the latter case time has 
not laid bare defects, nor taught. the 
bitter lesson of mutual failings; a 
delusion has subsisted on both sides, 
which experience has not destroy- 
ed; and delighting in the idea of 
each other’s perfections, that thought 
has seemed to smile on both with 
unspeakable sweetness, till, when we 
meet in a: grey old age, feelings so 
tender, so pure, so solemn, arise, that 
they can be compared to no other 
sentiments or impressions of which 
our nature is capable.” 

The brothers seem to have endea- 
voured to forget their early disap- 
pointments in their attachment to 
each other. The younger, whose 
enterprising genius had made him 
the virtual head of the house, took 
the Earl Marischal with him to Prussia. 
He became an eminent favourite,— 
was appointed governor of Neuchatel, 
and overloaded with distinctions. It 
has fallen to the lot of few, indeed, to 
be so widely.and so ardently beloved. 
D’Alembert bestowed on him an 
éloge. Frederick never tired of him, 
or vented impatience on him. But 
what is far more wonderful, Rousseau, 
when he was snarling at all the 
world, and biting those who comforted 
or caressed him, licked one hand alone, 
that of his venerated and patriarchal 
patron, Le bon Milord Maréchal. 

It is stated in several histories and 
biographies that he bought his peace 
with the British Government by re- 
vealing to them the family compact 
of the Bourbons, which he had learn- 
ed as ambassador from Prussia to the 
court of Madrid in 1759. We never 
could find any distinct authority for - 
this statement. It is certain, however, 
that in the following year his dis- 
abilities were removed by. act of Par- 
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liament, and he succeeded to. the 
estate of Kintore, which had been 
preserved in a collateral branch. of 
is. family by an entail. He pur- 
chased another of the family estates, 
where he desired to shelter Rousseau ; 
but that troublesome visitor took 
flight before the arrangements for 
reeeiving him at Keith Hall could be 
completed ; otherwise he might have 
lived long enough under his patron’s 
roof to find that there was another 
enemy leagued against him. The 
Earl Marischal had lived too much 
in foreign courts and among French 
philosophers to relish the climate or 
the society of Aberdeenshire. He 
wrote some complaining and amus- 
ing letters to his friends, commenc- 
ing sometimes in English, but gene- 
sally lapsing into French, as a relief 
to the labour of eomposing in the 
forgotten language of his boyhood; 
and at last he found it. better for “an 
old Spaniard, and a sort of Guebre in 
religion,” as he called himself, to 
ereep back “ nearer to the sun.” 

The career of James Keith reminds 
us that, ere we have done with this 
subject, we should yet say a word or 
two further about the services done to 
Russia by Scotsmen. Our old friend 
Sir Thomas Urquhart, writing before 
the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, professes to give a list of “‘ those 
Scottish colonels that served under 
the great duke of Muscovy against 
the Tartar and Polonian.” Of these, 
one very conspicuous man, Thomas 
Garne or Garden, was elected king 
of Bukharia, “for the height and 
grossness of his person—being in his 
stature taller, and greater in his com- 
pass of body, than any within six king- 
doms about him.” Urquhart, who 
professes to have been acquainted with 
this giant, and who maintains that 
his mental was as conspicuous as his 
corporeal superiority, states that, on 
account of a small personal sacrifice 
that was required of him, he declined 
the Mahommedan principality, and re- 
mained in the Muscovite service. The 
bearded grim old Dalyell of Binns was 
bred in the same service, and hence 
his paroxysm of rage on being called 
at. the council board ‘a Muscovy 

. - beast, who had roasted men.” 

» Patrick Gordon, of the family of 
Auchluchries, in Aberdeenshire, serv- 
ed the Ozars of Russia from the year 
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1661, until his death a few days: be- 
fore the commencement of the eight- 
eenth century. He came to the hand 
of Peter the Great with his long ex- 
perience of the world in general, and 
of the Russian world in particular; 
and the enlightened savage, who 
found him infinitely useful, loved him 
after the peculiar fashion of his own 
fierce nature. Gordon, cool, daring, 
and careless of immediate results, was 
exactly the right-hand man for the 
emergency. It was he who. broke 
the troublesome Strelitzes—called the 
janissaries of Russia, and at onee.con- 
structed a foreign army for his mas- 
ter, formed almost entirely of. Scots- 
men expatriated at the Revolution, 
and officered by the sons of Aberdeen- 
shire lairds. Gorden kept a diaty, 
supposed to be so valuable for its 
historieal elucidation of the Tise of 
Russian power and civilisation, that 
its fragments have been collected with 
infinite pains from various intricate 
sources, and the available. portions 
have been translated into German, 
under the auspices of the Imperial 
government. An interesting article 
founded on the first, and,second. yol- 
umes appeared in the Quarterly Re- 
view in 1852. Had.we virtue enough 
to undertake the task, wesnight distil 
something from the third, now in our 
hands, but the motives to any such 
undertaking are much. subdued. by the 
probability that the whole will. .ap- 
pear soon in its original shape, The 
third volume is full of letters te kins- 
folk and Seottish friends, and. it will 
be more satisfactory to have at first 
hand than through a_retranslation 
what. is said, An den. QObersten. Sir 
Georg Barclay; An. den Grafen von 
Erroll; An meinen Oheim James Gor- 
don von Westertown ; and, An meinen 
Cousin John Gordon von. Nethermnir. 

The achievements of another Seot- 
tish soldier, who served Russia, in. the 
Turkish campaign. which ended ‘in 
the peaee of Belgrade, have long been 
sufficiently accessible-to all men. in 
Robert Rolt’s Memoirs of the Life of 
the Right Honowrable John Linde- 
say Earl of Craufurd and.Lindesay. 
Notwithstanding a kind of Platarch- 
ian biographical conventionality, the 
individual character of this. sturdy 
member of a sturdy race, breaks. out 
pretty frequently through the pres- 
sure of the ponderous quarto, with 
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its “ Introductory Remarks on the use 
of History, particularly of the Lives 
of Illustrious Men, with Retharks on 
Military Virtue.” It is of this Linde- 
say that the story is told, how being 
Seu at the dragging of a royal 
sh-pond in the garden of Versailles, 
he was insulted by a French marquis 
in full court costume, whom he flung, 
with all his powder and feathers, into 
the pool; an action which, when it 
was found to have been the doing of 
a@ Scottish noble instead of sdme 
shabby roturier, was much applauded 
by the court. 
. The next step of Russian aggran- 
disement towards the South—that 
which led to the possession of 
the OCrifmea—was aided by two 
Scottish sailors, Elphinstone and 
Greig.. They organised the first 
Russian fleet formed in the Mediter- 
tanean, and were indispensable to the 
victories which annihilated the fleet 
of Turkey. At the battle of Scio in 
1770, Greig, with four ships of the 
liné and two frigates, bore in upon 
the Turkish fleet in harbour, and 
burned them with fireships. It is re- 
corded that this operation was. so 
new and terrible to the Russian sail- 
ors, that the British officers required 
to hold .pisf@ls to the heads of the 
steersmen to keep them to their duty. 
After the fleet was destroyed, the 
town was bombarded; and so effec- 
tively did Greig perform his work, 
that ere nine o’clock at night there was 
scarcely a vestige of the town or for- 
tress, or a fleet that had existed at 
mid-day. ' 
Admiral Samuel Carlovich Greig, 
governor of Cronstadt, and chevalier 
of the orders of St. Andrew, St. Alex- 
ander Newski, St. George, St. Waldi- 
mir, and St. Anne, died on board his 
ship the Rotislow, at Revel, on the 
26th of October 1788. Every jour- 
nal in Europe repeated the account 
of the gorgeous funeral bestowed on 
him by the emperor. Very little is, 
however, generally known of the 
mah who enjoys the reputation of 
having made the Russian navy. A 


few only of the biographical dic-. 


tionaries barely mention his existence. 
It is‘singular that the only specific 
notice that we have seen of his early 
history should occur in the memoirs 
of the Rev. Christopher Anderson, 
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an estimable clergyman of the Bap- 
tist community, who died lately in 
Edinburgh. It is there stated that 
Greig, to whom Mr. Anderson’s mother 
was related, came of aseafearing family 
in Inverkeithing, in Fifeshire, and 
that he left the British service at, the 
peace of 1763. “His mother’s sup- 
plications on his behalf,” says the 
biographer, “had followed him in 
that career so perilous to piety, and 
she lived to hear from his own lips, 
in a visit he paid her late in life, that 
he had not forgot a father’s instruc- 
tion or a mother’s prayer.” 

To trouble the reader with a moral 
after he has condescended to listen to 
the tale, is generally voted a stale 
impertinence ; and yet we cannot help 
here dropping the reflection created 
by the saddened pride with which we 
look over the endless list of our coun- 
trymen’s achievements abroad. They 
teach us, after all, how dreary and 
calamitous a thing it is that a com- 
munity should have to dismiss its 
best and bravest from its own bosom, 
and how happy is the condition of 
that compact and well-rounded state 
which, under a strong and free go- 
vernment, productive of co-opera- 
tion and contentment, has resources 
enough to keep its most active and 
adventurous citizens at work on na- 
tional objects, and neither lends its 
children to the stranger, nor calls a 
foreign force into its own soil. There is 


little ultimate satisfaction in stranger 


laurels. Those who are the chil- 
dren of liberty themselves, such. as 
the Scots and Swiss, have seen their 
services, by the obdurate tendency of 
historical destiny, almost ever assist- 
ing tyranny; and thus the sword of 
the freeman has become the sting 
of the despot. The prowess and skill ° 
of our military leaders have given an 
undue preponderance to the strength 
of barbarism, and enabled it to weigh 
too heavily against the beneficent 
control of civilization. The foreign 
despot is deceived with the notion 
that the system artificially construct- 
ed for him by strangers, represents 
a permanent well-founded national 
power; he becomes insolent in the 
confidence of its possession ; and the 
fabric of power, raised up by one ge- 
neration of our sons, costs the blood 
of another generation in its demolition. 
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LETTER TO IRENZUS. 


My prar Irenaus— 

I am in the condition of 
Othello. I do not mean as to black- 
ness of jealousy, but in that my 
occupation is gone. So, I think, is 
also yours, now that the oil of peace 
has been poured over the troubled 
waters. Without shadow there can 
be no light—without vice there can 
be no virtue—without relation there 
can be no ¢co-relation—and without 
a War-party, there can be no Peace- 
party. I must imagine you all along, 
for consistency’s sake, to have been a 
member of the Peace Society. As 
there is to be a general hand-shaking, 
and as Russian banners have already 
been mixed up with those of the Allies 
in’ Parisian rejoicings, I. hope your 
people will forget their enmities 
against us, and publish an amnesty 
for generals in particular, as well as 
a general amnesty, and include me 
in it. “ You, indeed! (I hear you 
grunting to yourself,) why, you are 
the trumpeter of Aisop’s fable. We 
shall shake hands first, if you please, 
with those weatherbeaten fellows 
with medals at. their breasts, who 
have been doing the real work and 
suffering the real pain of war.” Be 
itso; but you will come to me at 
last, and we shall all be “crouse and 
canty” together in the end, singing 
in chorus that song at the end of 
Byron’s Deformed Transformed,— 


“The wars are all. over, 
Our swords are all idle, 
The steeds bite the bridle, 
The ue’s on the wall, 
There's rest for the rover, 
But his armour is rusty, 
And the veteran grows crusty, 
As he yawns in the hall. 
He drinks—but, what's drinking ? 
A mere pause from thinking! 
No aed awakes him with. life-and-death- 
cal Ry 


And again,— 


“ But the wars are over, 
The spring is come, 
The bride and her lover 
Have sought their home. 
They are happy and we rejoice ; 
Let a hearts have an echo from every 
voice.” 


Amen! say I, and. none more 
hearty than myself. Now that 
peace is made, I am. the last to 
brood over possibilities of future 
quarrels. And when we have toasted 
the heroes of the war, the living with 
three times three, and the memory of 
the dead in silence, let us not forget 
the healths of those brave.men on the 
other side who served their master 
and their cause so well. Amongst 
others, Gortschakoff and Mouravieff 
will cut a figure in. history, the one 
for the constancy of his defence, the 
other for the pertinacity of his at- 
tack. And Mouravieff behaved ‘so 
like a gentleman after the starving 
out of the gallant Williams and his 
garrison, with such a delicate expres- 
sion throughout that his prisoner had 
come into his hand, not by the sword 
but by the iron necessity of famine, 
that we cannot refuse to honour a 
chivalry which reminds us of the 
olden time, and seems; in a degree, 
to redeem his nation from the stigma 
of barbarism. There is one’ most 
satisfactory circumstance connected 
with the close of this war, which is, 
that it has not‘lasted long enough 
to arouse any national. antipathy 
against the enemy. It may be a@ 
matter of regret that it did not last 
a little longer—for another season— 
just long enough to destroy the re- 
mains of the old feeling between 
England and France, which in Eng- 
land certainly has at last been re- 
placed by the heartiest cordiality ; 
but. in France, to judge by some 
recent publications, has not even yet 
been placed on an entirely satsiiee: 


. 
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tory footing. It is surely a pity that 
M. de Bazancourt cannot extol the 
French without  vilipending the Eng- 
lish army. Especially odious are all 
such comparisons. It is all owing to 
this alliance that the war is over so 
soon. France and England played 
into each other’s hands like two skil- 
ful partners at whist. One held the 
honours, the other the trumps. One 
‘was more powerful by sea, the other 
by land. Without the English the 
French would never have got to 
Sebastopol—without the ‘French we 
might never have taken it. Without 
the French our operations would have 
been confined to a naval blockade; 
without us, they would have had to 
fight a Russian fleet in the Channel, 
and look to the fortifications of Havre 
and Brest. If ever success was a joint 
affair, this was, And in succumbing 
to the two first powers of the world, 
Russia only proves that she is no 
more than the third, and her equality 
with either of the others singly re- 
mains untried. Whilst her wisdom 
is proved in concession, she has man- 
aged to save her honour, and may 
henceforth associate with the other 
two powers on equal terms. As to 
our relations with France, we will 
only hope that the good understand- 
ing which began in war, will, in spite 
of foolish inkspillers, be cemented in 
peace. It is folly to quarrel with our 
next-door neighbour, one who, as you 
know, Irenzus, has so many pleasant 

to show, and for whose kitchen 
and cellar all but the veriest anchorite 
must feel a deep respect. We are 
not so very sorry that the apparent 
lustre of the war has fallen on France. 
She is thus indemnified in full for her 
misfortunes in the last. As for John 
Bull, he has behaved like an old 
hunter who has become rather stiff 
in the joints from standing in the 
stable; the has floundered at some 
of his fences, and come to grief at 
first, and got a little behind; but 
look at himr at the finish, he is as 
fresh as a four-year old, and chafing 
that the run is over so soon; for now 
that--his blood is warmed he feels 
equal to anything. So let us have 
no More odious comparisons. Little 
“Sardinia has done well. Her ber- 
saglieri fought like game-cocks, as 
they looked, at the Tchernaya, and 
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their plumed hats are ‘no’ longer 
things to be laughed at or com- 
pared to the war of brigands in melo- 
drama. But Prussia and Austria? 
They might have stopped the war at 
the ouitset had they iad the courage 
to speak out, and now by this ‘recon- 
ciliation of the combatants they have 
lost what little importance they pre- 
viously possessed. These powers have 
now suffered a partial, if not a total 
eclipse. Europe held up five fingers 
at the commencement of the war, 
she now holds up but three, the 
other two being doubled up in her 
palm; and 


“ Palmam qui meruit, ferat.” 


Still, the only power towards which 
we cannot feel in any degree pleasantly 
at the end of the war is, oddly enough, 
that in behalf of which the war was 
undertaken—Turkey. The victories 
of Omer Pasha were gained in spite 
of the misconduct of his government; 
and to balance any claim to th 
the abandonment of Williams and 
the heroes under his command at 
Kars, will remain for many a long 
year the one indelible disgrace of the 
war. I always thought the preser- 
vation of the integrity of the Ottoman 
empire a hypocrisy on the part of 
the Allies. We fought -to pre 
vent Russia from seizing it,—that’ 
is all. But we shall be no less 
wicked than foolish if we shed one 
drop of blood to prevent that empire 
from falling to pieces about itself. 
What has Turkey ever deserved of 
Christendom? She sends figs and 
carpets, say our merchants; but the 
figs and carpets would grow equally 
well, perhaps better, under the 
shadow of the Cross than in the 
moonshine of the Crescent. As for 
the boasted mildness of her govern- 
ment, it is nothing but imbecility. 
It is the mildness of a broken-backed 
boa-constrictor. Civilization ought 
never to forgive or forget the wrongs 
of Greece, or the general past of that 
power which swept like a turbid 
flood over art, literature, science, and 
religion, in Asia and Europe, and left 
nothing but mud when it subsided. 
Some have compared the Turks with 
the Romans; but the Romans, though 
rude conquerors, confessed them- 
selves conquered by the civilisation 
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of. the vanquished; while the Turks 
haye ever taken a pride in trampling 
on all that is beautiful. Mummius 
stole statues, but Omar in his stupid 
fanaticism burnt the Alexandrian 
Library. 

It is impossible, on ealm considera- 
tion, not to recognise in a measure 
the justice of the late Emperor Nicho- 
las’s estimate of Turkey. If not phy- 
sically, she is morally, sick, and her 
sickness is of the heart and the head, 
the most vital parts of the body. Her 
common soldiers are’ still strong and 
valiant, becanse they appear to re- 
tain the sole virtues of the great im- 
posture of Islam, truth-telling and 
sobriety; but their unworthy cap- 
tains, always excepting those of foreign 
origin, appear to have now sunk 
these in the vices of the Franks, and 
even to surpass in sottishness and 
dishonesty the most unworthy speci- 
mens of the Christian profession. 
Reflections on these points will go far 
to reconcile one to the conclusion of 
the war. 

We cannot go on fighting, with 
any heart, for the sake of propping 
up 4 crown which is an eyesore in the 
horizon of Europe. We have gained 
nothing by the war but self-know- 
ledge. We are poorer in purse, and 
not much richer in the good name 
that is better than that which Shake- 
speare so cynically calls trash, pro- 
bably because, like most, he had no 
great-abundance of it himself. Still 
we have gained self-knowledge, and 
it must be confessed that we sadly 
wanted it. It will be something if 
Englishmen, the least worthy speci- 
mens of their nation, will abstain 
henceforth from thrusting in the face 
of foreigners the consciousness of 
their national superiority, and mak- 
ing their country unpopular abroad, 
and the Continent disagreeable and 
vindictively expensive to their hum- 
bler countrymen, The war has 
proved this at any rate, that we can- 
not fight without soldiers, or, like 
the Homeric Achilles, stand naked 
in front of our tents and chase the 
enemy by shouting. Now, however, 
that we have peace, we must, een 
and as we have a police to keep 
the peace on a small scale, so we 
must. have an army to keep the 
peace on a large—an army equal 
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both in quantity and quality to any 
number of peace-breakers. We are 
lad to see, at all events, that the 
jans will not be justified im 
nourishing vindictive feelings. against 
the Allies, for it seems by their go- 
vernment manifesto that they are 
equally well satisfied with the upshot 
of the war. They are-convinced now 
that the object of all parties con- 
cerned in the war was the same— 
emancipation of the Turkish Chris- 
tians; and as that has been effected, 
the results must give nearly equal 
pleasure to all concerned. By their 
own showing, the half-million of 
men or so that they lost have been 
sacrificed to a misconception of the 
intentions of the Allies; and Sebas- 
topol was pounded to pieces by mis- 
take, seeing that it existed for the 
very object for which the Allies were 
arrayed against it. Those may laugh 
who win; and as all seem to be win- 
ners in this war, all—some may say 
—may laugh, To us, we confess, it is 
no langhing matter. We won vic- 
tories,—brilliant vietories,—victories 
equal to Vittoria or Salamanca; but 
where are the men who achieved 
them? It is we who sit at home at 
ease, we with our commercial pros- 
perity and unmilitary habits, who 
starved the heroes of Alma and Inker- 
mann. England. has won laurels, 
but surely the heads which should 
wear them are not our own, On the 
whole, the retrospect is far from 
pleasant; but we liave this satisfac- 
tion, that never before was the lesson 
of war written upon our annals in 
such legible characters. That our 
case as a military nation is, however, 
far from desperate, some of us sti 
believe; for on consideration, 
find in certain classes of the Briti 
nation tastes and tendencies which 
are correctives of the unwarlike lea- 
ven of industrialism. I dwelt on 
one of them in my last letter. I 
showed how we possess a school of 
all but ready-made warriors in our 
sportsmen. There is yet another 
ass, closely allied to them, equally 
national, and to. be found cratin e 
in greater perfection than elsewhe: 
I mean the class of travellers. Ido 
not mean commercial travellers, nor 
indeed tourists, but. travellers who 
travel primarily for the sake of the 
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physical and mental exercise of tra- 

; Secondly, for the sake of some 
Scientific or social object, which it 
seems to us is generally only the ex- 
euse for indulging a most healthy 
and legitimate passion. That going 
out of our way to fish for excuses 
for perfectly legitimate enjoyments 
is part of the hypocrisy of the 
atmosphere in which we live. How 
few people engaged in certain call- 
ings have the moral courage to 

ow that they take their pleasure 
in any way. They must impose on 
others the notion that they are for 
ever working, or engaged in some 
occupation that has reference to 
their work. Do you .imagine that 
there are many medical men in 
fashionable practice who. would like 
to be detected going out sketching 
with a portfolio under their arin? 
And who ever, met a clergyman by 
the sea-side who was not there for 
his health? I confess I should not 
think the less of the practical use- 
fulness of a man who told me _hon- 
estly that he. was there for his en- 
joyment. JI-once met an athletic 
priest who, alpen-stock in hand, 
was performing pedestrian feats in 
the Alps, and seemed to enjoy him- 
self amazingly. He was there to 
save himself by walking from a gal- 
loping consumption, according to his 
own account, which. may have been 
true; but still it would have been 
tore prudent to allege a reason 
less likely to tax the credulity of 
others. 

Much the same is the case with 
our leading classes. On the Con- 
tinent they wil? have their holidays, 
and in some places they shut up 
shop during their dinner hour. But 
the tyrant Competition will not have 
it_s0 with us, and so a general ac- 
quiescence is the result, which affixes 
a stigma to even the enjoyment of 
leisure hours. “Thére is no question 
that we are a nation very fond of 
science and general information, but 
I eannot suppose this sufficient to 
account forthe strong passion for 
going into all kinds of places which 

lengs to Britons. Expedition after 

ition. has gorie to the North 
Pole, and some have even gone to 
the South. Volunteers in abund- 
ance have been found in these expedi- 
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tions, which equal in, risk ,of life, any 
ordinary campaign, and, much..sur- 
pass it in aaa supposing ;the 
commissariat properly , conducted. » 
And. what is the North-Weet assage 
worth when it is found? Just as 
much as a few additional marks, on 
the map of the world are worth. 
Here we are, indeed, belied by, the 
imputation of being a nation of utili- 
tarians; but why do we give utilitarian 
excuses for these wildly-romantic ex- 
peditions? Because one class of our 
population is obliged to excuse its 
tastes and tendencies to the other, 
which happens to bé the dominant and 
tyrannical class. We should imagine 
that there was about as much love 
of science among the heroes who 
went about the North-West passage, 
as there was of avarice.in the Argo- 
nauts when they went in quest, of 
the Golden Fleece. Of course, per- 
sonal exceptions must be made ;. but 
if the passion for adventure had been 
put forth as the reason for going, 
they would not have been supplied 
with Government ships, nor perhaps— 
such is the force of education—would 
they have been able to excuse them- 
selves to their own consciences. The 
searchers for Franklin are still better 
supplied with reasons; but still we 
cannot but think that the love of ad- 
venture must have had much to do 
with the volunteering of individuals. 
None need be ashamed to own it. 
The love of danger is a healthy in- 
stinct, and always exists in men phy- 
sically and mentally strong. Its 
exercise fits men to fight their coun- 
try’s battles, and makes them the 
trustees of her security, and through 
her security, of her freedom. Still 
there is no reason why those who 
court danger should not take every 
available precaution against suc- 
cumbing to it, just as there is no 
reason why a soldier should not wear 
a helmet to protect his head. And 
sometimes in cases of life and death, 
courage shows itself as much in 
efforts to preserve life as in_submit- 
ting to death when inevitable. For 
courage is the opposite of two. dis- 
tinct failings—one being the fear of 
evil, and especially of death, and the 
other impatience of pain. Active 
courage, when baffed in the ‘truly 
brave man, falls back on fortitude. 
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And this ‘kindof ‘courage forbids a 
man to die if he ‘ean live, just as the 
other ‘commands hit to die rather 
than yield his post to an enemy; for 
in the former instance death itself, in 
one of its myriad forms, is the enemy, 
and it is brave not to yield even to 
the universal conqueror without a 
struggle. 

That little book, Galton’s Art of 
Travel, is a good manual for tra- 
vellers of the more serious and despe- 
rate cast, if they must by a necessity 
of their constitution seek difficulties 
and dangers. It-teaches them how 
to put the best face upon things, and 
how best to accommodate them- 
selves to all circumstances; for how- 
ever much it may seem to be a tru- 
ism, it. is. seldom sufficiently under, 
stood that there are no circumstances 
of which a best and a worst may 
not be made. 

Another title, which would seem 
to suit it equally well, would be 
“ Hardships made Easy.” It con- 
fains a summary of facts which every 
explorer of unknown countries, every 
emigrant, every sportsman, and every 
soldier ought to have at his fingers’ 
ends ; facts about common things, yet 
by no means generally known, and 
which, if they had been known, for 
instance, in our army some twelve- 
months ago, might have saved the 
life of many a tall fellow in her Ma- 
jesty’s service. And it must be in- 
ferred from the value of these facts, 
when written down, of how much 
more value would have been, on a 
generally extended scale, such expe- 
riences as those from which they 
were drawn. I will begin by an ex- 
tract from the preface. 


“This volume is intended as a manual 
to all who may have to rough it, whe- 
ther they betravellers, missionaries, emi- 
grants, or soldiers, I planned the work 
when exploring South Africa in 1850-51 ; 
and since my return to England, my own 
stock of experiences has been steadily 
Increased by those of other travellers, 
which I have made of point of retesting, 
80 far as I could find opportunity. I 
my convinced that this art of travel or 

campaigning admits of being taught, 
here. in civilised England, me Senet 
illustrated. lectures, such as 1 am en- 
deavouring: to establish in the camp at 


Aldarshat, with the aid of the military. 
authorities, and partly by a small de- 
4 
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gree of field practice, and causing the 
rude handicrafts it requires to be regu- 
larly learnt,’ ‘Two hours a-day for three 
months would ge very far, and the cost 
of raw materials to work upon would 
not, I believe, exceed a shilling a lesson 
for each person, It therefore seems to 
me, though perhaps I ay! be considered 
an enthusiast by many, that every intel- 
ligent youth who seeks a commission in 
the army, or to become an emigrant or 
a missionary, would find his fime and 
money well spent in learning to use the 
axe, saw, and chisel, the sail-needle,)the 
cobbler’s awl, the blacksmith’s hammer, 
and the tinman’ssoldering-iron, togeth, 
with the greater part of bush mannfac- 
tures, and make shifts of which this 
volume treats. Iam sure that a course 
of these subjects, steadily pursued un- 
der the eyes of competent instructors, 
would teach the rudiments of the art of 
travelling and campaigning in & sounder 
way than years of unlettered experiénce 
in the open field.” 


This preface is enough to show 
that, if the work was prompted by- 
enthusiasm, its plan is carried out 
with the soundest practical sense. 

As a further proof-of this: we may 
quote the following hints as:to find- 
ing a supply of one of the first:neces- 
saries of life, water, in arid coun- - 
tries :— 

“Fresh water is often to be found 
under the very sandé of the sea-shore, 
whither it has oozed down underground 
from the upper country; in many places 
along the skirt of the great African desert 
it is found by digging two or three feet,” 


There are many signs of the neigh- 
bourhood of water; but 


“The converging flight of birds, or the 
converging fresh tracks of animals, are 
the most satisfactory of all. It is about 
nightfall that desert birds usually 
drink; and hence it often happens that 
the exhausted traveller, abandoning all 
hope, as the shades of evening close in, 
has his attention arrested by flights of 
birds, that give him new life, and: tél 
him where to go.” 

Nothing can be conceived more 
horrible than the doom that seems to 
hang over those who have escaped a 
watery grave to perish by the Want 
of water; but few woul have thought 
of all the means of'supply. “°° ~ 

Some shipwrecked people have 
kept themselves aliye with ‘an old pot 
and a gun-barrel :— 
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_ The iron Dot yon converted into a 
oiler to contain dalt water ; a lid wae 
ted to it out of the root of a tree, 
leaving a hole of sufficient:size to receive 
the muzzle of the gun-barrel, which was 
to act asa steam-pipe. The barrel was 
ren through the stump of a tree, hel- 
lowed out in the middle, and kept full of 
cold water for the purpose of condensa- 
tion, and the water so distilled escaped 
at the nipple of the gun-barrel, and 
was conducted into a bottle placed to 
receive it.” 

Next to water in importance to the 
traveller is fire; on the untoward 
nature of which the following re- 
mark is made -— 

“ Although in the teeth of every pre- 
eaution, fires constantly break out, yet 
when we want a k, and do not hap- 
pen to have ingenious fire-making eon- 
trivance at hand, it is scarcely possible 
tegetene. And further, though sparks 
of their own accord, and in the most 
unlikely places, too often burst out into 

ions, yet it is a matter of no 
emall skill and difficulty to coax a spark 
inte a blaze.” 

The-author goes on to explain how 
the: old-fashioned flint and steel is a 
better companion for the traveller 
than ‘any of the lucifer genus, as less 
liable to suffer from exposure, &c. ; 
and it is well to know that “ agate is 
better than flint, it makes a hotter 
spark.”..But im many parts of the 
world fire is produeed by twisting a 
stiek on a piece of wood; and it is 
well. to understand how to do this, 
— is eonsequently explained ; 

ut 

“Most savages work b uatti 

down and holding the fire-block to the 
ground by resting their toes upon it and 
twisting the drill-stick between the 
palms of their hands They require no 
assistance and no drill-bow, but they 
practise the art all their lives.” 
And it seems that this is not the only 
trick of the kind..in which we are 
surpassed by savages. “To kindle a 
spark into a flame by blowing is an 
art which few Europeans have learnt, 
but in which every savage is profi- 
cient.” But how are we to get our 
fire in soaking wet weather ? 

“In soaking wet weather, the little 
chips of wood that are so essential 
‘testart a fire are best cut with an axe 


-out of the middle of a tree, and the fire 
-may be started, as Captain Murray re- 
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commends, in the frying-pan itself for 
want of a.dry piece of ground. In mo- 
derately wet weather they should. he 
looked for under stones and other shel- 
ter. 4 


It is often a diffieult matter for 
travellers, as all know, to make 
themselves comfortable for.the night, 
and to get sufficiently rested for. the 
next day’s work. On one occasion, 
in the Peninsula, we recollect to have 
heard, an order was given that the 
detachment should make itself com- 
fortable for the night, in the middle 
of a ploughed field in pouring rain, 
and never, remarked the officer who 
told the stery, was an order given 
more difficult to obey. 


“The oldest travellers will ever be 
found to be those who ge the most sys- 
tematically and earefully te work in 
making their sleeping-places dry and 
warm. Unless a traveller makes him- 
self, at home and comfortable (!) in the 
bush, he will never be quite contented 
with his lot, but will fall into the bad 
habit of looking forward to the end of 
his journey, when he shall return back 
to civilisation, instead of complacently 
interesting himself in his progress. 


But even in the selection of a shel- 
tered spot there is room for the exer- 
cise of a considerable amount of 
judgment and discrimination -— 

“Study the form of a hare! In the 
flattest and most unpromising of fielde, 
the creature will have availed itself of 
some little hollow to the lee of an insig- 
nificant tuft of grass, and there she will 
have nestled and fidgeted about till she 
has made a smooth, round, grassy bed, 
compact and fitted to her shape, where 
she may coil herself sungly up, and cow- 
er down below the level of the cutting 
night-wind. Follow her example. A 
man as he lies down on his mother 
earth is but a small low object, and 
a screen of eighteen inches high will 
guard him securely from the strength 
of a storm.” 

A caution follows, pokiolaled puied 
by the specious appearance of trees 
mt bushes with promising heads to 
them. They are good roofs but bad 
walls, and ‘permit no. protection 
against the sleeping man’s worst 
enemy—a cold wind. And a party 
of travellers may take’a leaf out of 
the book of the Scottish poachers. 
Mr, St. John tells us of an excellent 
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‘Way; ‘ih Which" Highland’ poachers, 
whet in’a patty, usually pass frosty 
higtits’ On the moor-side. They cut 
quantities of ‘heather, and strew part 
of it as a bed on the ground’; then all 
the party lie down side by side, except 
one man, whose place among the rest 
is kept'vacant for ‘him. © His business 
is to spread plaids upon them as they 
li¢; ‘ahd to yor 4 up the rest of the cut 
heather upon the plaids. This being 
accomplished, the man wriggles and 
works himself into the gap that has 
been “ left for him in the midst of his 
comrades” How it would astonish 
an “early gamiekeeper to put his foot 
ftitd: one of these poacher’s nests! 
These are only a few of many valu- 
able diréctions for making oneself 
comfortable under uncomfortable cir- 
cumstances. There are many other 
hints of great practical value; for 
instance, as to the building of houses 
and’ rafts, the art of defence ip an 
unfriendly country, the best manner 
of escaping observation when pursued, 
arms and accoutrements, signals, &c. 
Your practical men may sneer at this 
little book, and say that such know- 
ledge is worth nothing without expe- 
rience, This may be true; but 
experience is a very painful way to 
get'at knowledge. When discovery 
has ‘once been effected, why should 
every new comer to the subject be at 
thé trouble of discovering for him- 
self? A greater wisdom is to carry 
into practice a ready-made theory, 
than to make a theory through a 
long series of painful mistakes, which 
others have made before and learned 
better. “We Britons are exceedingly 
proud ‘of. our practicality, but the 
Orimeati break-down ought to teach 
us humility. When I took up this 
littlé book, The Art of Travel, I con- 
fess I thought it would have been a 
manual for all travellers, In this I 
found myself mistaken. Travelling 
in civilised countries, for the pur- 
pose of instruction and enjoyment, is 
an art quite as much as travelling 
amoung wildernesses and savages. It 


is’ an IT am bound to say, in 
which the ality of our country- 
meén, th they travel more than 


anyother nation, ‘are by no means 
proficient. The question a to 
mé'to be, how to extract : tra- 
Walling che tax Of dxjornasilt 
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and mental cultivation. That, both 
of these are to be found in travellin 
few will Fg nrg A friend of anne 
once sai t, fas to. enjoyment, 
thought @ week of travelling worth a 
boa of ordinary life; and although 
is remark was. capped by a sports- 
man, who said that he thought one 
good day, with the hounds worth a 
year of travelling, which would make 
a day with the hounds worth a hun- 
dred and four years of ordinary life, 
or something like two generations, 
I confess that I feel much inelined to 
agree. with him, We all-love life. 
Life consists not in the number of 
minutes we live, but in the multi- 
plicity and richness of. our sensations 
and impressions. The life of a toad 
in a rock, though he may haye been 
there a thousand years, is no life at 
all, because it is a life void of .sensa- 
tions andimpressions. Dissipation has 
often been miscalled seeing life: but 
while it is so, inasmuch as it crowds 
sensations into small spaces of timé, 
it is not so, inasmuch as the life thus 
used up becomes sooner éatinct, if 
not physically, as generally happens, 
at any rate morally, intellectually, 
and spiritually. : 
But travelling, ‘while it crowds 
sensations and impressions into a 
short space of time by the health 
which it imparts to’ soul and body, 
prolongs if anything the ‘who 
term, and is thus in every way pure 
gain. Men who cannot travel, some- 
times adopt the plan of turning book- 
worms, and in this way punish them-_ 
selves with a great number of sensa- 
tions and impressions at second-hand, 
fighting over again “ ight fought 
long ago ;” flirting with Aspasia and 
the Queen of Scots, and discoursing 
with Socrates and Erasmus; but 
although every man must bé to a 
certain extent a reading man who 
wishes to fill up his existence rightly, 
I divine that to receive sensations 
and impressions at first-hand is more 
profitable, and, without a doubt, in- 
finitely more pleasant. In fact, some- 
times it is excessively painful to read 
about what one loves when it lies 
within. the compass of your powers, 


_ but not within the, sphere of your 


opportunities. You read with plea- 
sure about the battle of 
because it is so thoroughly the expe- 
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rience of another generation and an- 
other World; but you hate the sight 
of the Sporting Magazine as it lies on 
a table at your club in stuffy Lon- 
don, fraught with tantalizing descrip- 
tions of famous rans. My especial 
aversion is a book of travels ; yet they 
ess for me a painful fascination, 
especially books about Norway, that 
né, free, mountain country, with 
plenty of elbow-room, and which 
seems so blest in the comparative 
absenee of religious sects and politi- 
cal parties. But whether travelling 
iS profitable as well as pleasant, de- 
pends entirely on the traveller. There 
are many who, from not understand- 
ing the art of travel, not only reap 
no advantage from it, but feel it the 
eae possible discomfort. It may 
& paradox, but it seems to me that 

to’ rich men in general, travel is a 
thing impossible, because their posi- 
tion does not allow them to get prac- 
tical experience of the art, at least in 
civilised countries. Few men appear 
to understand this art better than 
literary Germans, who are not gene- 
rally millionaires. They rightly look 
a tour to the most interesting 
spots in other countries as a necessary 
part of education, and in order to 
make the most of it, they get up their 
subject well beforehand, and pursue 
it thoroughly and __ conscientiously 
afterwards. The man who travels 
en seigneur with a courier 
who takes all trouble off his hands, 
loses half the advantage of going 
abroad; he sees scenéry and the out- 
sides of cities; and the insides of 
picture-galleries ; it may be he sees 
courts and camps; but that intimate 
knowledge of the varieties of man on 
the face of the earth, which expands 
the intellect and enlarges the heart, 
he to @ great extent misses. Man- 
kind, with all its atrocities, unde- 
niably improves much on_acquaint- 
ance, We learn that all one-sided 
views, as. applied to nations, are un- 


true; whatever vices a nation has, it 


has usually their counterbalancing 
virtnes — virtues, ‘perhaps, hidden 
from the casual observer, and only to 
be found out on deeper acquaintance. 
If the northern man is surly, burly, 
indépendent, and given to strong 
drink, he is generally truthful, honest, 
ahd brave ; if the southern is deceit- 
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ful and vindictive, he is, on the other 
hand, affectionate, sober, poise 
kind, and hospitable, and, , gene 
speaking, wae easier to get on wi 
If we strike the balance of good and 
evil, there is far less difference be+ 
tween men of different nations than 
is generally represented; and so is the 
case even, between men of. different 
religions. Even in the worst cases,a 
man is often better than his creed, 
and so much we may judge even from 
home experience, The religion may 
be false, but the man true; and in 
that case, though he is untrue.to his 
creed, he is true in his social rela; 
tions. A Turk will not treat, you as 
a dog, though he professes.to believe 
you one; and a Hindoo will, fight 
with you or for you, though he, will 
not dine with you, And so. with 
differences.of government. . In some 
countries we read of a government 
being so bad that we would imagine 
the whole population under, it to be 
infinitely miserable ; but when we see 
that population itself, their , enjoy- 
ments seem very little interfered 
with by the executive, and we are 
tempted to ask ourselves how much 
happier are we for our liberty of the, 
ress, and our ‘“ habeas corpus’. acts., 
hen out of temper through wait- 
ing at a passport-office, how often. 
the people that live under such a 
system excite our profound compas; 
sion; but yet we should. question. 
whether the passport system inflicted 
half so much. inconvenience on any 
ion. that is subject to it,.as the 
vagaries of the railway system in- 
flict upon us. And although we 
think it very dreadful for people to 
be imprisoned and killed for political 
offences, those very people may be 
pitying us for being continually sub- 
ject to be torn to bits under, defective 
locomotives, while, with unblushing 
effrontery, the companies offer the 
consolation of insuring our _ lives, 
which, if it is much consolation, must 
prove us at least to be a most, unself- 
ish people, almost as much so as the 
Chinamen who get hanged by. proxy, 
the family of the proxies. thereby, 
benefiting, and who, as the, Frene 
have offices for military substitutes, 
have probably bureaux, with..rem- 
placement patibulaire.written over, 
them. As, to national grievances, it, 
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is Tike the tasd of the landsiman and 
Sailor when it blows hard. ‘The lands- 
man pities poor Jack knocking about 
on the waves, while Jack -himself 
compassionates the Jandsman with 
the tiles flying abont his ears. The 
first and greatest desideratum in 
the ‘art ‘of travel, whether in a 
country civilised or ‘barbarous, is 
linguistic knowledge. With every 
nation the foreigner who knows the 
language is well received, because it 
is felt ‘as a compliment that he has 
been at the trouble of learning it. 
And his subsequent intercourse with 
the men of each nation is, of course, 
in exact’ proportion to his greater or 
' Jess knowledge of its language. To 
a man ‘who travels without this re- 
quisite, all the world, but his own 
corner of it, is pantomimic. Yet, ob- 
vious as this is, many of our travelling 
countrymen are stupidly blind on the 
subject. While all over the Conti- 
nént modern languages are made a 
matter of primary importance as an 
element of education, the direc- 
tors of our English schools still treat 
them with great disrespect, in com- 
parison with the ancient; and not 
only do this, but keep the mass of 
scholars so hard at work at writing 
nonsense verses, that they have little 
time or energy left for anything 
élse. Yet there is, perhaps, no 
European better situated for learn- 
ing modern languages than an inha- 
bitant of Great. Britain. When he 
lias got over his extraordinary and 
eccentric system of vowels, and its 
misapplication to other tongues, he 
finds that his own language holds a 
middle place between the different 
principal ramifications of the lan- 
guages of the great Indo-Germanic 
amily. First in ‘importance are 
the mch, German, and Italian; 
with each of them his own is closely 
connected. Next come the Spanish, 
Scandinavian, and modern Greek; 
to each of these he is introduced 
with* his mother tongue, or by his 
éarly education; so that, in fact, 
almost the whole of Europe may be 
a up in @ very short time, by any 

ton of common ability and atten- 
tion, sufficiently well for all the ordi- 
a Boe seg of intercourse. But it 
is“ difficult in’ after-life to recover the 
déficiencies “of ‘early training. It 
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must ever be recollected that the 
conquest of many of .the minor. for- 
tresses of language. is comparatively 
easy when you have once sapped. the 
Redan of French, and cracked. the 
Malakhoff of German, for they are 
all more or less commanded by these 
two. Through French. lies the way 
to Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, 
Lingua Franca, Romanee, and. Wal- 
lach. Through German lies the road 
to. Dutch, Danish, Swedish, and 
Icelandic. When you have seen and 
known all these. countries where 
these languages are currént, Iren- 
seus, I will visa your passport. for 
Poland, Russia, or , Turkey, which 
involve separate courses of study ; 
but I require that you, should. more 
or less know. the language of every 
country that you pretend. to, pere- 
grinate, unless they be subordinate 
countries, such as Wales, Bretagne, 
or the Basque provinces. And when 
more than one language. is,spoken in 
a country, as in Hungary, I will ex- 
cuse you from learning the second or 
third, although you must pay for 
such omission by but a partial know- 
ledge of the people. You will say, 
perhaps, that I think that a man 
must be a Mezzofanti to do Europe, 
far more Asia and Africa; and you 
would say that in that case it would 
be least troublesome to confine your 
peregrinations to the United States, 
where English is spoken with em- 
bellishments, I say only. this, that 
it is far more profitable to make new 
tours in old countries where you 
know the language, than in , new 
countries where. you do not, at least 
if you yary your ground ; but, at the 
same time, it is far better for the 
head, as well as the heart, to see 
something of several countries, and 
learn something of several languages. 
Of course one must apply these rules 
not too arbitrarily. One often goes 
to Wales for its matchless scenery, 
rather than farther abroad; but then 
it must be confessed that one comes 
home little wiser as to the habits of 
the most original part of the people, 
viz. those who know no la 
but their own. But it is of little use 
to know languages, unless you have 
the courage and the energy to, use 
them, Shyness and _indolence, are 
enemies to be shunned here. You 
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are at a German table-@hite. You 
see that stately young Englishman, 
on the other side, with unexception- 
able tie and half-grown mustaches ; 
he looks as if he would feel a word 
addressed to him as a personal. in- 
sult, and seems i in pride 
like ‘an armadillo in his harness, or 
& hedgehog in his prickles, Never 
was a greater mistake; just take the 
trouble to draw him out, and he will 
be eternally grateful to you. “You 
soon find out that he is a capital 
fellow, -hearted, good-natured, 
and well-informed; but he is fresh 
on the Continent, that is all. But 
all the Germans round are putting 
him down most ‘unfairly as a con- 
eeited coxcomb, not having sufficient 


knowledge of the English character 
to see that he is simply shy, knows 
their language per but is: afraid 


haps, 

of being laughed at for his mistakes. 
so they go on éating and. hating 

at the same time; eating yellow pud- 
ding and “hating the English nation. 
In consequence of this wide-spread 
notion of the intense pride of an 
Englishman or Scotchman (I do not 
include the Irish), it will generally be 
found that our islander has to begin 
& conversation with the Continental. 
The ‘proportion. of Britons who give 
offence ‘by really offensive and un- 
parma conduct, is very small 
comparison with those who give 
Offence by this stupid reserve. One 
of the first things an Englishman 
has to unlearn is the gaucherie of 
some of our peculiar customs. If you 
have once conversed with a person on 
the Continent, ‘whether introduced 
or not; you must acknowledge him 
when you meet him again; nothing 
can be more awkward than that look 
of half-recognition which an English- 
Man gives under the same circum- 
stances. Such acknowledgment 
does not imply friendship, scarcely 
éven acquaintance; it is merely a 
tribute to a common humanity, and, 
as such, may be defended on higher 
grounds, as the more Christian mode 
of proceeding. | Much mistake arises 
from the British custom, originating, 
one’ must suppose, in Parliament; of 
walking’ into houses, shops, banks, 
Offices, with the ‘head covered, and 
of ‘omitting to touch the hat on en- 
tering public-rooms, coaches, or rail- 
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way carriages.) This is. a thing 
easily remedied. . There is no reason 
why there should be any difference 
between the Cassiterides and» the 
Continent on these little points of 
etiquette, - When our.insular cus- 
toms are good and sensible. they will 
revail of themselves. The hearty 
Fantebabs seems in France at least 
to be superseding, between men, the 
formal bow, or the -absurdly .affec- 
tionate embrace. That bowing .in 
the same way to all persons without 
distinetion is the symbol . of . an 
assumption _of equality. I love 
politeness; but . politeness consists 
in giving every man his due, Ever 
thus in England we nod..or «raise 
the hand to a gentleman; we take 
off the hat to a lady -or an -areh- 
bishop. Neyertheless, it is better to 
err on the side_ of. respectfulness; 
and, perhaps, the bow might. be ad- 
vantageously ‘adopted with ‘us; -to 
signify ro: men eet met before 
without being positively acquainted.. 
As for the kissing. Foner &@ young 
fellow whose lips have been blest. in 
the morning by the first trembling 
yirginal salutation of his  affianeed, 
desecrating them. at noon by touch- 
ing the hirsute and. tobacco-reeking 
cheek of a college chum! Yo 
ladies may be allowed to kiss 
other for practice, but such neces- 
sity can scarcely exist with the other 
sex. The French are more chary 
than we are about shaking hands 
with ladies, especially unmarried 
ones, I prefer the English custom. 
The hand is sacred to friendship ‘as 
the lips to love, and the permission 
of the symbol of friendship passing 
between opposite sexes implies that 
we can trust a British maid with 
male friends, to. the intent that: she 
may accept of her own _free-will 
one of them as a lover. The refu- 
sal of a certain familiarity implies an 
Oriental distrust of the purity of the 
female mind, which is not. quite com- 
plimentary, and .may, in some in- 
stances, create the very - feelings 
which it studies to keep at a dis- 
tance, But whatever admiration we 
may have for any of our. national 
customs, as compared with those of 
the Continent, it is the traveller’s 
business to consider constantly that 
he is a. guest when abroad, and.to 
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Observe the same ) with 
the ways of his host that he would 
if visitimg »in 9 private house’ at 
home. The word host’ which I 
have’ just used is suggestive. There 
has been on some ! occasions ‘a 
éertain' degree of rudeness witli 
regard td’ the religious customs 
of foreign countries on: the part of 
travellers. Iam not going to enter 
hereon a theological discussion, but 
only to: advert ‘to the question of 
good manners. All I can say is, that 
if-a man’s zeal for his: own religion 
is so fervent’ that he cannot bear, 
without expressions of disgust, the 
sight of the: ceremonies of another, 
he‘had better not travel at all. If a 
man’s curiosity insists on his seeing 'a 
Roman Catholie ‘procession, I do not 
say that he ought to go the length 
of kneeling in the mud or dust; but 
his observance ought to go so far that 
he would seem to be paying respect 
to the religion for the sake of the 
people, rather than for its own. sake. 
A friend of mine was told, when 
standing with his horse to see thé 
Pope pass, that he ought to dis- 
mount; he preferred leaving the 
ym not because he wished to show 

isrespect for the Pope, but because 
he did not see why he should show 
him more respect than he would to 
his own sovereign; and here, again, 
I think he was right. I have been 
told by Roman Catholic priests that 
a‘silly and slavish conformity with 
their ceremonies ‘on the part of Pro- 
testants is considered, if not a sign 
of hypocrisy, at all events in very 
bad taste. There is a medium in all 
such matters. I think that when 
the host passes, the head should be 
uncovered in respect to the sacred 
idea that the people of the country 
connect with that symbol; but to 
kneel in the mud would be an ab- 
surdity, and it would be better to 
get’ out of the way. A religion 
which commands the assent of the 
majority of Ohristians may be false, 
but it'eannot be in itself either ridi- 
¢enlous'or contemptible, nor ought’ its 
votaries to be insulted in the feel- 
ings which are next their hearts. 
We have glass-windows ourselves 
here ‘at home ;-and there are said to 
be persons with us whose enthusiasm 
is so eccentric that they think it a 
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poirit of consdience ‘to’ draw down 
their window-blinds on a Sunday and 
to eschew the tse of a walking-stick. 
But to resume what I was saying 
about languages. Never miss an op- 
portunity of using them—talk at 
every opportunity—and langh at 
your own mistakes. Nine — @ 
out of ten will not be offended at 
being spoken to, even the most re- 
pulsive-looking, and the most shroud- 
ed in those dense tobacceo-fomes, 
which look like an: ineense of taci- 
turnity. Officials with long swords 
and mustaches it’ is sometimes plea- 
sant to chaff; and by treating them 
as if they had human hearts under 
their husks of buckram, you cat 
sometimes effect more than even by 
bribery in the way’ of 
wishes attended to. It is a 
whether moral indignation with the 
inherent and radical vicés’of a coun- 
try does much ‘good. It may, if you 
mind not to lose your temper. A 
friend of mine was told by a guide 
at Naples, that he must pay a “ car- 
lino,” about fourpence, for his don- 
key at a turnpike near Baie; sus- 
pecting the overcharge, he rode on, 
and found the tax to amount te,one 
halfpenny. On addressing to the 
guide some stormy observations on 
the attempted cheating, he was met 
with the’ quiet reply, “The Neapoli- 
tans are very bad, Excellence ;” which 
so upset his gravity, that he burst 
out laughing, and thus— entirely did 
away with any good effect that his 
lecture mayhave done. ‘The “ car- 
lino” leads me to the question of the 
universal solvent, money. | It is not 
only due to yourself,but to all the 
nations amongst whom you travel, 
that you should accurately get up 
the coinage, thoruughly appreciating 
any depreciations that may have oe- 
eurred, as they have, to‘an enormous 
extent, in Austria. Cheating in 
change is so ‘common, that there is a 
story of an Englishman who went to 
Switzerland up-the Rhine changing 
& ‘sovereign, and afterwards its suc- 
cessive products, at every successive 
frontier, and he found that three 
parts of the whole sum had’ disap- 
ared by the time he reached Basel; 
ving been sweated away in the 
changing. Ht really seems as’ if 


some countries had complicated their 
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coinage, with a.view to cheating 
travellers, else they would adopt 
the’. one good’ thing 
first. French ‘Revolution left behind 
it, the decimal system. . With re- 
gard’ to passports, every islander 
chafes at the custom; but it has its 
consolations. We cannot complain 
if no heavier burden is laid upon us 
than that which the natives have to 
bear; ‘and on the Continent every 
possessor of a passport, even if his 
purse be empty, is somebody; and 
it is pleasant, on returning home, to 
show the different visas as vouchers 
for your Own account of your pro- 
i As for troubles connected 
with it, a very small amount of pains 
would save them all; and the price 
of .an-original: passport being small, 
I would advise every one, if possible, 
to provide himself with a duplicate ; 
for. whatever you do, you must not 
lose »-it—it. is the shadow. of Peter 
Schlemihl—the embodied character 
of the traveller, which must be pre- 
served at all risks, as, without the 
possession of that precious document, 
your feelings will be even worse than 
those of the “ heroes” of Moore— 


“ When all save life and honour’s lost.” 


For suppose you to be passportless, 
your honour is.a thing to be proven 

yy . competent witnesses, and your 
life is not-worth much, as you may 
be taken for a. Mazzini in red 
whiskers. .I have often thought, 
that in. the; curse passed upon the 
original transgressors, more things 
were included than the troublesome 
cultivation of the ground. The ex- 
istence of keys is a punishment 
which has fallen on the human race 
at. large. for the dishonesty of part 
of -it; these implements being of no 
earthly use but to guard against dis- 
honesty, and. of very questionable 
utility «ven for that purpose: thus, 
if they a: lost, you have to. break 
open your luggage, and by the breach 
being afterwards manifest, you sup- 
ply a hint to dishonesty. In most 
cases it is safest to have them tied 
on your luggage; as that implies a 
confidence in the honesty of the 
people ‘amongst whom you travel so 
complimentary that they have hardly 
the face to abuse it. At the same 
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time, carrying about valuables should 
be carefully avoided’ by him who 
travels for its own sake, and your 
money you had best take’ in circular 
notes on your person; but; of -course, 
with every precaution, there is, 4 
risk of losing this; and the constant 
anxiety which hangs over ‘the pos- 
session. of this and the passport is 
justly to be considered a set-off 
against the immense delight of travel- 
ling. But of all a traveller's draw- 
backs, the greatest is luggage.. The 
English word should never be ap- 
plied to what you carry; you should 
never take anything with you which 
requires lugging, or which would, by 
its name, seem to be a-freight fora 
lugger. In civilised countries clothes 
are made. as with us, and when you 
have worn out what you wear, you 
may buy others. The Freneh:“ bag- 
ages,” and the German “ gepick,” 
both imply trouble. The French 
word implies less than the German. 
Packing is a horrid word, suggesting 
the idea that the space is insufficient, 
without the use of great dexterity, 
for that which is put into it. Some 
travellers suggest a large portman- 
teau, with very little in it; others 
a large carpet-bag; which I think 
better, as it is of itself less 
weighty than a solid-leather... The 
most awkward machines. of all. are 
the brass-bound boxes by which you 
may know that a Yankee is of the 
party. A knapsack should always 
be taken, in or out of the large car- 
pet-bag; and if you. sketch,: you 
should provide yourself with an ap- 
pendage like the sabre-tasche of a 
hussar, to be bought at any German 
or French town, which will contain 
your sketching apparatus and a few 
books. In all instances of having a 
short allowance of time, which often 
occurs in travelling, nothing is more 
unpleasant than losing the equili- 
brium of the temper, or more destrue- 
tive to the profit and enjoyment. of 
what you are doing. To preserve this 
you must be able to retain the mas- 
tery of all your appurtenances at 
once in a crowd or a rush, and, if 
necessary, without assistance. I 
pity a geologist; his is the heaviest 
study, materially speaking, to which 
a human being can devote himself, 
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The Continental. railways have. ad- 
opted the sensible’ enstom of making 
people; pay for any amount of lng- 
gage; and this has had: the effect 
sometimes‘ of too, greatly limiting 
the quantity of linen carried by Con- 
tinental: travellers. But linen 4 
Briton must have; I do not know 
that he. need take much else; If he 
goes into society he may want a 
ball-costume, not. else; and. it is a 
mistake to, array himself like a 
sportsman, unless he wishes to pa- 
rade: his nationality. He requires to 
have a decent dress for tables-d’hite, 
and a rougher one for mountaineer- 
ing. The German blouse is an ex- 
cellent invention; it may be worn 
without a coat in hot, weather, and 
over it.in dusty ;- and. if a traveller 
muat take a round. hat, let him have 
a compressible gibus, which he can 
put in his carpet-bag; arid last, but 
not least, flannel shirts might. be 
worn instead of linen, whenever 
violent exercise is taken. 

To:.a pedestrian tourist the main 
point is, that:he should be well-shod, 
and this he must provide for before 
he. Jeaves home; and as the plaid is 
rather cumbersome in hot climates, 
even. .amongst high mountains, he 
should carry a light waterproof, and 
if a:sketcher, he must have a whitey- 
brown umbrella, the rod of which he 
can nse as an alpen-stock, by having a 
ball made to screw on to it. Perhapsthe 
great delight of pedestrian tourists 
consists chiefly in two things: the first, 
the travelling without those things 
which the Romans so truly called “‘im- 
pedimenta;” the second, the being 
brought in. contact with classes of 
people who are not accustomed as a 
matter of course to prey upon travel- 
lers. . Whatever may be the feeling of 
independence: in travelling in wild 
countries, such as Australia or South 
Africa, camping out and drinking 
your coffee al fresco; and however 
much the author of Hothen may dwell 
on the glories of Eastern travel, with 
the bivouac at night substituted for 
the: bed at the inn, and the feeling 
of pity and contempt that such a tra- 
veller must entertain for all persons 
imprisoned in offices, colleges, courts, 
and pews, it mustever be remember- 


” that travelling ima wild country 


implies an. emount.of mae eee 
phernalia which is totall ae 

with in one provided with all the.ac- 
cessories of civilisation. .Evenin Nor- 
way,from the longdistancesfrom house 
to house, and the dearth of provision, 
you must have your carriole, anda 
variety of things which are not neces- 
sary in the more populous regions. of 
the earth. I can conceive. no: po+ 
sition in which a human being of 
good health and stont limb ean: be 
placed more exhilarating, from the 
sense of perfect and unshackled free+ 
dom, than that of the pedestrian tour- 
ist just carrying his belongings on. his 
back like a snail, but with somewhat 
more of energy, bounding through 
the-defiles and over the passes of the 
Alps, the Pyrenees (the French side); 
the Scottish Highlands, the Welsh 
mountains, the: Saxon. Switzerland; 
and the Hartz. The utter freedom 
from anxiety, as to shelter and food 
in all these places, enables. one: to 
bestow all one’s. attention on the 
glories of nature.. Perhaps;the most 
luxurious country. of all for the 
walking tourist is that Switzerland; 
which a Cockney tourist was fain-to 
pronounce “ very rural, ‘but that its 
peaks reminded him of Snow Hill.” 
After a moderately fatiguing march, 
the fun and excellent cheer of its po- 
pulous caravanserais is to most tra- 
vellers a very delightful prospect in 
the course of the day. In this eos- 
mopolite nation, the omnium-gather- 
um of the society, and the polyglot 
cavalcades which traverse the ‘chief 
passes, furnish an eternal fund of 


~amusement, but an amusement someé- 


what desecrating. In sublime scenery; 
such as that of the Alps, I must say 
that my memory reposes most plea- 
santly on those of my tours 
which I performed in solitude, .or 
with one genial as well as congenial 
companion, and therefore I think 
with: greater pleasure on thegTyrol 
and the Pyrenees than on Switzer- 
land. The Tyrol is still, except in its 
great. road-trails, .an uncorrupted 
country ; and.as you approach further 
in the direction of Styria, the inhabi- 
tants are still more. interesting, as 
less visited, and the mountain scenery 

mite as fine. As far as grandeur 
rae variety are concerned, I know 











ing tovequal s:newonthe Kén- 
the ascent:.of the: Watz- 


them. ‘when you please, and do = 
say: everything. unconsciously, and 
péy:your bill without a second thought 
esto its amount, so regular onan 
average are the charges. You are 
with politeness at coming; 
with friendliness on going, and every- 
thing is done’ to set you at ease with 
yourself. .The: old English hotel; on 
the contrary, bores you, by throwing 
back on your consciousness ; in- 
sists on your making a decimal cal- 
gulation on how much you ought to 
give the servants, examining in de- 
tail all the categories of Aristotle ; 
how much, and to whom, and how, 
and when, and all the rest of it. And 
4s you appear at the door a great 
is rung, as much as to say, Here 
i:somebody come, and we expect 
somebody to pay for coming. And 
then. you dre asked what you will 
liave:for dinner; and not to tax your 
invention, you say, Oh, anything, a 
mutten-chop! and hurry off to see 
the:place. On the Continent you ask 
if you are in time for the table 
@héte, or to see the “ carte,” where 
your -imagination revels for a few 
minutes without your invention being 
taxed. . But abundance has. been 
said on this subject, both by the 


Fimes, and now in.a little. red aggra- - 


vating “brochure” by Albert Smith. 
Albert Smith probes the old wound 
of English travelling to the quick, 
and we hope, by keeping it open, he 
may cure it. But we Britons. are 
not:to be argued out of our absurdi- 
ties at once; the agitation must be 
mp if it is to gain ground ; but 

on the other hand, everything may be 
done with us by direct agitation. 
Everyone ought to be. obliged to 
Albert Smith for sticking his little 
red-hot poker into.a fire which was in 
danger of going out, though we can- 
not agree with him in all details. In 
one'place he complains of the soap in 
England; but he must:recollect that 
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a-smallloaf is better than no ‘bread, 
and that nowhere but in England de 
you get any soap at all unless: you 
bring it with you; so that on the 
Continent a piece of soap is:as essen- 
een aiiindiigenndl inl araneh 
ing te the late Sir Charles mayors 
the Indian campaigner. 
Again, because railroads. are cons 
venient, there is no reason ‘the old 
coaches should be disparaged. Peace 
to their ashes! They used to give one 
an idea of the eo which railroads 
do not; and an idea of the character 
of the inhabitants of the country. 
The coachman was often 'a very good 
fellow, and had a great deal to say 
for himself, or he would certainly not 
have had, like Mr. Weller, “eighty 
mile of sweethearts ;” and the horses; 
whatever Mr. Albert Smith may say, 
did go sometimes, and the ‘symme- 
try of their backs was pleasant to 
behold as you sat on the box-seat; 
and on the other hand, the ‘unpaid 
emt of the railroads are not: al+ 
“ civil,” especially if you smoke 
without bribing them; nor isthe 
“transit” always rapid, ” especially 
the reverse, indeed, when you have 
paid express-fare, and there’ is. a 
broken-down coal-truck: on the ‘line 
before you. Again, Mr: Albert Smith 
draws an amusing: picture, both in 
letterpress and illustration, of an 
English bedroom with its enormous 
four-poster.. It is certainly bad 
enough, and I think a French -bed: 
room perfection, and a German bed- 
room better than an English one, 
seeing that you may sit in it and open 
the window wide. But what can ‘we 
say in defence of a German bed, or 
your inevitable nocturnal: position: in 
it? Your head is so propped up that 
you must ever be dreaming. you .are 
the youth in “ Excelsior;” and if you 
are tall, must be pitched beyond the 
pillows, as the foot-board effectually 
forbids the projection of: your feet: 
The whole arrangement seems likely 
to induce a nightmare,'to. the effect 
that you are on the bed of Procrustes, 
awaking with a scream inthe very 
process of being beheaded or defooted 
if you are short ; and if you are long, 
of having your neck broken by being 
stretched into vacancy:' And if the 
water in an English bedchamber. is 
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hard,there is plenty. of. its, whereas 
the ine you get on: the Continent 
the, washing apparatus deteriorates, 
passing through the different phases 


of-ewer and basin, decanter and pie- 


dish, cruet and saucer, into absolute 
non-existence... And. if the. English 
towels are rough, .so much the more 
sanitary are they, while the Continen- 
tal.“‘serviettes” are wet through in an 
instant, and always give.one the idea 
that they are used indifferently for 
the bedrooms and the table-d’héte, as 
indeed their name implies. English 
cookery, again, is not defensible—or 
rather we should say the absence of 
cookery in England, for the whole 
science to the degree that it exists is 
an.exotic; but: the importance of hot 
plates is not duly estimated: by: the 
Continentals, perhaps from. a <defi- 
eiency of the. pottery that will, bear 
heat; nor-the fact that. time is of some 
value to the traveller. It. would. be 
well if a medium ‘were. observed -be- 
tween. the long-windedness of a Ger- 
man table-Vhite and the hot haste. of 
an American,..The English are per- 
haps most stubborn inthe matter of 
coffee... .They will not understand 
that it:is perhaps the greatest of all 
luxuries to the traveller,.and at no 
hotel will they bestow sufficient pains 
in. its preparation: The error. Jies 
deep; it. consists. in ignoring. that 
coffee is an essence, and not discol- 
oured hot water; and it was curiously 
illustrated .by a notice I read .the 
other: day in a poor back. street,— 
“Coffee at. twopence a pint.” 

To one om tes going about, the 
trivial. impossibilities of life form a 
curious he tot for speculation. Why 
is a cup of café-au-lait impossible in 
England, or an omelette, considering 
that both the ingredients and the pro- 
cess .are the simplest. possible? .. It 
will take a, long time to reform the 
English hotel. system. ~ Most. of. the 
hotels ..have, suffered. from ‘the. rail- 
roads, and. have not the ability, if 
they had: the. will,.to reform them- 
selves; and.although British scenery 
in general, .and its. mountainous. parts 
in particular, have beauties peculiar 
to themselves, and unlike those of any 
other country, yet it. requires to have 
the artisticeye to appreciate this; and 
the freshness. of a change from what 
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one. :is accustomed, to ses, to mew 
langnages, Manners, and customs, 
will generally : strike the. balance, to 
those who have their choice, in favour 
of a Continental tour,...On the other 
hand, as we lie out of the way of the 
rest of the world, few foreigners, but 
those possessing wealth, or of superior 
intelligence, who are not obliged -te 
seek an asylum, will come to visit us, 
When the. demand arises for a new 
class of. hotels there will doubtless..be 
a supply. Albert Smith is, on the 
whole, too sweeping. He should have 
mentioned some of our little country 
inns, especially those haunted by 
artists and fishermen, as perfect con- 
trasts to the big dreary hotels. What 
place is so charming for. summer 
sojourn?. They are generally. known 
so well in certain. circles ..that ‘casual 
travellers will find. them fall. .. :have 
two or three in my. eye now;'-there 
is a buxom. motherly landlady, who 
will herself superintend i 

of. your clothes; there. is..bed-linen 
rather rough, but snowy white, and 
a great white easy-chair to. lounge in 
in your bedroom; there is.a merry, 
fresh-cheeked, mountain girl to-wait 
on you, and put on the abundant 
board that honest. brown bread which 
is the ideal of the staff of life; and 
salmon of the flakiest, and mutton. of 
the tenderest, and the foaming.jug of 
home-brewed ale or refreshing -cider, 
according. to your county. © Such 
places the sportsman, the artist, the 
pedestrian tourist, the naturalist, 
knows. and loves, ‘for he has enjoyed 
in. them excellent health, excellent 
cheer, all sorts of kindness, civility, 
and readiness; intellectual conversa- 
tion in wet weather, and all’ the 
beauties of nature in dry; and never 
come out of them the worse either in 
pocket or in temper. There is none 
of your battered grandeur or spurious 
wax-candles, or fringy carpets, but 
an old four-legged mahogany. table, 
and chairs with feet like claws, 
polished to perfect lustre; and’a floor 
clean, yet not‘ forbidding the dog from 
sleeping at the feet of his dining 
master. I am too much of a savage, 
and too little of a cockney, to.feel 
much at home in any plaee where-no 
dogs are admitted or. admissible; . I 
hate a nursery-garden for this reason. 








Tt-is evident that Mr. Albert Smith 
either did not know of or has forgotten 
the existence of such “ oases” in the 
hotel desert, or he would surely have 
made some exceptions. But I do not 
wish to ‘find fault with his little 
“scarlet letter” invidiously. It may 
abate a great drawback to English 
travelling, and if it only diminishes 
its sulk ‘and stiffness, without dimi- 
nishing ‘the expense, and gains us the 
society of ladies in the coffee-room, it 
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will “effect ‘much. ‘Tts ve Ri ig 
may’ causé ‘it’ to be oh 1° like 
thistle-down, wntilit has produced a 
crop of flowers of that sturdy; 'inde- 
pendent, ‘and intractable’ kind ‘which 
symbolises the spirit ofthe north in 
the motto Nemo me impune lacessit. 
plinting itself in évery one’s way, and 
attracting every one’s notice: Thus 
at length the time-honotred’ nuisance 
may disappear._—Ever' yours, 

TLEPoLemus.* 





THE PEACE, 


/Arrmr two years of war, Peace has 
been’ proclaimed. Our fleet has re- 
from ‘the Baltic,—our army ‘is 
quitting the Crimea,—the din of our 
arsenals is stopped,—our monster 
guns will be sent to Woolwich, instead 
of Cronstadt,;—and ‘the mighty host 
of gunboats will be laid up in dock, 
or scattered like floating martello- 
towers among the various roadsteads 
of the kingdom. War, and its ma- 
jestic. but burdensome accompani- 
ments, are over. Fighting and fund- 
ing are alike at an end,—for a time; 
the Budget will resume its old cha- 
racter, by the yearly taxes meeting 
the yearly expenditure; and the in- 
dustry of the country will again be 
turned wholly into reproductive 
channels. Peace has come. To those 
who looked below the surface, it was 
seen to be a settled affair before ever 
the Oonferences met; and the Treaty 
was made to take entire effect with- 
out waiting for its ratification. Evi- 
dently a close to the war was vehe- 
mently desired in some quarters,—but 
the national gratification expressed 
inthe British Isles has been of a very 
qualified description. To those who 
remember the national rejoicings in 
1815,—the burst of joy and triumph, 
and “the festive cities’ blaze” which 
marked the meteor-like course of the 
news, till the whole land was in a fer- 
vour of excitement and congratula- 
tion,—to such the staid deportment 
of the nation under intelligence of the 
new ‘treaty exhibits a significant 
contrast. Manifestly the Peace is 
simply aecepted,—not rejoiced in. 
Even the Ministry made no attempt 


to turn” the évent’ into “politic# 
capital.” Parliament ‘reassenibléd 
to hear’ ‘the ‘ announcémerit' with 
less excitement than precedes many 
a second-rate party-debate ; ‘and the 
Premier, usually so’ punctual, ‘that 
day by accident (?) came too’ late to 
make his statement'at the’ proper 
time, and finally annouticed the Peace 
with hardly a congratulatory word, 
and to a thin House! The pyrotechnic 
display in Hyde Park, now  announc- 
ed, is a new idea, probably inspired 
by the tottering state of the Ca- 
binet and the imminence’ of ‘a Dis- 
solution. The Ministerial explana- 
tion given, that such an’ exhibition 
“is in perfect accordance with the 
precedents of the last war”—as ‘if 
there were any parallelism: between 
the two cases—only called forth the 
laughter of the House; and we sus- 
pect the thought uppermost'in the 
minds of the public will be simply 
that’ expressed by an honourable 
member, “ Who is to pay for the 
squibs and crackers?” , 

John Bull is not a demonstrative 
person, and preserves his composure 
where’ a Frenchman “would be in 
transports. Nevertheless, when really 
pleased, hé is sufficiently hearty in 
his acclamations,—his lusty British 
cheer would drown all the Vive 
VEmpereurs/! in’ the world,—and 
through the Press he has a thousand 
channels for the expression of his 
satisfaction.  Olearly, ‘then, John 
Bull is not over-pleased with this new 
Treaty. He is dissatisfied with’ the 
way in which the war has closed ; 
and moreover feels keenly, indeed, 
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unreasonably, the contrast. between 
the Peace of 1815 and the Peace of 
1856.. Throwing the actual terms of 
the new Treaty out of sight for the 
moment, it must be said that cireum- 
stances existed in 1815 which render- 
ed peace. more welcome then than 
now. The war had been longer, more 
burdensome, more full. of triumph to 
the. arms of England than the present 
one—and each of those circumstances 
made peace. more welcome when it 
came. A whole generation had grown 
to manhood in the red lap of war, to 
whom peace was a thing known but 
from hearsay, and who longed for its 
bright coming as for a millennial era, 
to release them from heavy burdens, 
andusher them into.an utopian pros- 
perity. . Long tossed upon the seas of 
war, the nation then yearned for 
peace as for a quiet haven. Assum-~ 
ing proportions unparalleled in the 
world’s history, the storm of war had 
rolled over the whole of Europe, and, 
even into. further climes. For five- 
and-twenty .years the red tide had 
ebbed and flowed over the face of the 
Continent, from Moscow to Cadiz, 
from the Bosphorus to Boulogne. 
Every country, by turns or all to- 
gether, had witnessed. the blaze: of 
camp-fires and the shock of arms, the. 
extortions of war and the horrors of 
invasion, and Europe was then seam- 
ed by marching armies as much as it 
new is by lines of peaceful railway. 
The very vicissitudes of that contest 
had given to it a fearful anxiety which 
made men long to be done with it. 
Crowns and States had been knocked 
down. like ninepins,—victory and de- 
feat, often went hand-in-hand,—Rus- 
sia, routed and stabbed to the heart, 
revived to conquer,— France, long 
vietorious to anaes a sin 
revived, and again feil,—w ritain, 
once an intrenched camp watched by 


the: foe from Boulogne, finally pros-: 


trated the eagles at Waterloo, and 
er peace in twice-captured 

aris. . 

‘The burdens and triumphs of that 
war.alike tended to make the peace 
of-1815 popular in this country. Our 
taxes and. our victories had gone on 
inereasing 
approached 
joy ‘at. our victories was all the greater 
on-account of the heavy burdens from 
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together as the contest: 
its grand close ; ‘and the: 


which the result of these successes 
released us. But inthe war just con- 
claded, we have neither:reaped the 
triumphs nor felt the burdens we did 
then, Gallant soldiership we have 
had in excess; but of exploits of ge- 
neralship in the field, or of military 
administration in the Cabinet, we 
have had none. Neither Nelson nor 
Wellington has found a successor in 
the late war, and quite as little has 
the mantle of Napoleomd. descended 
upon the generals of our Allies. So 
that Russia, though beaten in every 
encounter, has been able to restrict 
the operations of the mighty Allied 
host to a few square miles on the left 
bank of the Tchernaya, and even to 
snatch some goodly jaurels’ from ns 
in the mountains of Armenia: The 
fall.of Kars, the double repulse from 
the Redan, and the campaigns ‘of ‘our 
fleet in the Baltic, which the remiss- 
ness of the Ministry made inglorious; 
have lain heavy on the heart of: the 
nation; while the resources of “the 
country are so great, and cpmmerce so 
little restricted by the sphere of hosti 
lities, that the financial pressure of the 
war has been hardly felt. Thiscombi- 
nation of circumstances has 
tended to produce that dissati io 
or at least want of satisfaction, at 
the close of the war whieh is unques* 
tionably very prevalent inthe country. 
We were strong, and had not put forth’ - 
our strength,—we were but breathed’ 
in the struggle, and saw that in‘ an- 
other bout our giant strength would 
smash all before it. The somewhat 
sluggish British blood was at: length’ 
up. Our army was in first-rate cons’ 
dition, with a twelvemonth’s supplies’ 
of everything, in the Crimea; our 
Foreign Legions and Turkish Contin- 
gent were ready to come into play; 
the Russian fleet was annihilated in 
the Euxine, and the whole of our im- 
mense naval power, with gunboats 
and. floating-batteries and monster-' 
cannon, was ready to be concentrated 


» in. the Baltic to blow inte atoms the 


Sebastopol of the North. “Cron 
stadt!” was the wor! in: every one’s? 
heart: Twice helc at bay’ in» that 
quarter, the national strength, gather- 
ing force by being pent: up, was'ready 
to burst in a:hurricane of iron-and 
fire» upon the Russian fleet. and fort 
resses in.the Baltic. 





our foe «and: allies alike, : in 
~Gréat Britain only stood 
,and «more stubborn: for 
She. had drawn herself to 
ight; .and the ‘neutral 
' “with ill-concealed jealousy 
ension, beheld the “ proud 
nders,” upon whose decline they 
been so-complacently speculating, 
stand forth once more in stalwart 
power to intervene in the affairs of 
the Continent. 
o/ It must be acknowledged that a con- 
tinwance of the war, however favour- 
able to the interests of England, in- 
volved contingencies which could not 
be-contemplated without. disquietude. 
The war: must have changed its cha- 
tacter. It must -have widened and 
deepened—involving all Europe, from 
the North Oape to the toe of Italy, 
from. the Atlantic to the distant 
( eenoranan agitating questions 
arousing passions which the 
— generation might hardly 
settled: or allayed. if 
the. Frenck General had possessed 
the: genius requisite to turn the 
Russian position on the Mackenzie 
Heights immediately after the fall of 
re een the war might have been 
with a stroke; but once that 
oppor escaped, and the enemy 
time either to make a suc- 
cessful stand or a safe retreat, the 
Grimea became but an indifferent 
field:for the Ailied arms. 
the. north forts of Sebastopol, which 
in‘ a) month’s: time could be rep 
by earthworks, was not worth fight- 
inigfor ;;;while to have followed the 
retreating enemy into the waterless 
which: ‘stretch «from Sim- 
feropol past Perekop and - Arabat in- 
teSouthern Russia, would have been 
insanity: To destroy Nicolaieff would 
indeed have been an important tri- 
umph; but the siege of that place 
mighthave proved: nearly as pro- 
tracted as the siege of Sebastopol, 
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Caucasian: provinces of Russiawwould 
not have furnished scope for' the vast 
army of the Allies; and moreover the 
Freuch, having no interests to guard 
in that quarter, would not: have sent 
a: single regiment on any such mis- 
sion. ‘The programme: con 
for the campaign of 1856, it is ramour- 
—o was to leave iiary Turks, 
ened by an auxiliary. force, ‘to. co’ 
with the Russians’ in» anestote, 
and to transfer the grand Allied 
army to the shores of the Baltic, 
where, with the Swedes co-operating, 
and with Revel for the base of its 
operations, it would have advanced 
into the Polish provinces, withthe 
view of rousing the population-and re- 
establishing an oe re Poland. 
Observe «how ‘this: “would. have 
affected the various Powers andthe 
eharacter of the war. Austria, who 
in 1881 was willing to side with the 
Poles against Russia, and even to 
give up to’ them Gallicia, ‘on condi- 
tion that the new kingdom of Poland 
should be governed ‘by an Austrian 
Archduke, may have been tempted 
by the offer of such an arrangement 
to acquiesce in the projects of the 
Allies—although * she .could not be 
blind to the perils of such a cow 
and in any case resolved to wait an 
see how things would: go’ before 
drawing the sword. But the Prus- 
sian Government, so full of Rus- 
sian leanings, was certain to oppose 
any project for re-establishing the 
kingdom of Poland, for such a step 
would have forced them to give up 
the Polish provinces which Prussia 
had appropriated in 1798) Prus- 
sian hostility, however, was provided 
for. ‘The Allies had already good 
ground of quarrel with her, on ac 
count of her lucrative connivanee 
with Russia to evade the effects of 
the Allied blockade, and the supply of 
warlike material which she continued 
to furnish to the enemy. Let any 
one Gall to mind the threatening’ ar- 
ticles directed against Prussia which 
peared in Lord Palmerston’s organ, 
at the end of: last year,—as well’as 
the’ memorable address of the French 
Emperor to the Imperial: “efor 
on its return from the 
which he ‘said “he had 


‘ them: because. he tt soon require 
their or and 


‘services nearer home, 
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eorroboration ‘will: be found of::the 
fact, » which» from: other indications 
we believe true, that in‘ the event: of 
the. war a -eontinued, the! hosti- 
lity: of Prnssia was calculated: upon 
bythe .Allies, . Nor would this en- 
largement of ee war have 
been: an unmitigated; evil.. ‘Russia 
Would lave felt a double pressure had 
the Allied blockade been. extended 
fo\;‘nentral” Prussia; and an im- 
portant end would likewise have been 
gained by keeping firm: the Alliance 
between the Western Powers. 

«For in.truth the close of the second 
Year ear,of the Russian War found the 

estern Powers very differently cir- 
eumstanced from what they were at 
its-commencement. of main- 
taining a stubborn. fight = for life, 
rather than. for victory, upon the 
frozen, plateau of Sebastopol, they 
had gained such successes as to prove 
to all, the world that Russia was 
worsted in the strife. But, as usually 
happens, with external suecess came 
internal:déeagrémens. It is the pres- 
sure of _ external ee that: origi- 
nates coalitions of States, and pre- 
cisely.as that danger diminishes. does 
the principle of cohesion grow weak. 
Pressing danger makes the menaced 
States sink all minor differences in 
the: desire to repel the common peril; 
but in exact proportion as success at- 
tends a Coalition, do the native dif- 
ferences of the States (and all States 
differ. on. some points) reappear ; 
and each, having won itself safety 
from danger, begins to look after and 
contend for its individual advantage. 
It was somewhat in this attitude that 
the commencement of 1856 found the 
Grand. Alliance. against’ Russia. It 
was clearly the interest of France as 
much as.of England to prevent Rus- 
sia. acquiring a supremacy of power in 
Europe; but Russia’s growth menaces 
these ‘States. in different ways,—so 
that. the check might be administered 
to-her in-such a.way as.to satisfy one 
of those. Powers without satisfying 
the: other. We shall see that this 
divergence of interests was nt 
Without its influence upon the ulti- 
Mate conditions of peace; but let 
us: observe here that France: had 


Se to oe 
Britain, ~The Russian 
Oonstantinople 


Sea fleet: was sunk, 
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-was tem » placed im safety, and 
Napoleon: tL could: terminate the 


war with great:éclat to himself. “Asc 
cordingly France began to ask, 
What shall I gain by continuing the 
war? Britain had an obvious inte 
rest in destroying Russia’s’ fleet and 
arsenals in the Baltie—because, were 
that. done,-we would thenceforth: be 
safe though Russia and France be 
came friends again, and could even 
set at defiance the whole’ pore 4 
But. France had no walolaborheh 
rest in such an sejetedeinl ts it 
was rather for her ‘ntareet that Eng- 
land should not become 
supreme at sea, and that the ele 
ments:of a naval confederacy against 
oe rascn ser be ; 
ritain, wi er Indian possessions, 
had clearly an interest in checking 
Russia’s progress in Asia by’ an ine 
vasion of the Transcaucasian ‘pro- 
vinces; but the best poliey for France 
lay in turning Russia’s progress in 
that very direction. Therefore, with~ 
out the prospect’ of acquiring the 
Rhine provinces (which. delong to 
Prussia), France would not continue 
the. contest; and even with so ‘cap- 
tivating a before her, she 
hesitated to face the contingencies of 
another campaign. The French Em» 
overs was doubtless apprehensive 
lest, if the war were thus widened in 
its sphere, it would become compli- 
cated with revolutionary and national 
movements,—that the revival of Po» 
land would be attended by risings in 
alliance, 


upon which he 
much to lean, would :be broken by 
the: exigencies of such a war’ of: na- 
tionalities,—and that, thus terrified, 
Prussia and Austria might makecom- 
mon cause with Russia, and forma 
League of Kings which might :tem+ 
— dominate over © Europe. 
po ae with the sea between ‘her 
d the Continent; might afford — 
Franoe, with an extensive landdivoni= 
tier; with reason hesitated to expese 
herself to be overmatched by such:a 
Coalition. f 
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with the war. She rather welcomed. representations, but then;he had-fears 


than shrank from the prospect of a 
fight for liberty and nationality, and 
an. extension of the war to Italy. 
Sle is the model “ People’s State” on 
the Continent,—her laws and Execu- 
tive being free and tolerant alike in 
spirit and in action, and resting for 
support entirely upon the suffrages 
of the. community. As such, she is 
hated by the despotic Powers, espe- 
cially by her. neighbour and old foe 
Austria; who is .and ever will be 
on’ the wateh to. destroy her; and 
knoWing this, probably ‘Sardinia had 
no Objection to the war a outrance 
with which she.is threatened—this 
War of Opinion which yet awaits 
Europe—occurring at present when 
she is so powerfully backed, But 
the more powerful Austria leant the 
otlier way, and threw her weight 
into;the scale for peace—peace a tout 
priz. And her influence with France 
was great. Ever since his succession 
to the French threne, Napoleon III. 
has courted an alliance with Austria; 
and in so.doing he has only given a 
fresh proof of his political sagacity. 
Unlike England, France is pre-emi- 
nehily a land-power. It is only by 
acland-invasion that she can ever be 
struck to the heart,—and it is by the 
combined armies of Russia and Ger- 
many that such an invasion is alone 
ble. .Hence the policy of 
ce naturally is, to find an ally 
amiéng these States, by whose moral 
support she may prevent a Conti- 
nental Confederacy against her aris- 
ing, or by the aid of whose armies 
maybe able to overcome it. 
rer thany reasons, which we need not 
now!enumerate, Austria is at present 
@ ‘more natural ally of France than 
Prussia is, and hence it is Austria 
whom the French Emperor has striven 
toattract into a bond of mutual 
cabot, Hapolcom UL. has bean 
y; Napoleon as n 
assiduously pointing out to the Aus- 
trian Emperor, that if Russia triumph, 
Austria will. be swallowed up next; 
that if the Northern Colossus suc- 
ceed in extending her arms south- 
wards, she will surround and enfold 
Austria ‘in her murderous embrace, 
and crush her - “re first os 
opportunity. e Austrian Emperor 
could not fail-to see the truth of these 


of an opposite kind which he could 
not It is true that, with 
the help of France, he ~ould ‘keep:at 
bay the actual danger onthe side-of 
Russia; but then the House.of Haps- 
burg has perils for which a Russian, 
net a French alliance, would: be:the 
best remedy. Let another, fevérsfit 
of Nationality or Revolution pass over 
Europe—as pass again it will—and 
Austria will again see half her do- 
minions. in revolt. The impulsive 
French nation will then be in:a simi- 
lar temper; and if the Gallic legions 
march eastwards at such a season, it 
will be for'some other purpose than:to 
prop the tottering crowns of the Ab- 
solutist Sovereigns, In such an emer- 
gency, the only help of the Hapsburg 
dynasty would lie in Russia; and. if 
Russia had previously been strangled 
by the Allies, or alienated: by Aus- 
tria’s own conduct, matters would go 
hardly with the ‘Court. of Vienna: 
Hence Austria halted between two 
opinions. She does not give a rush for 
England, and cordially hates Lord 
Palmerston ; but she perceived that:of 
the two grand perils which await her 
in the future, France ean help her 
against the one, and Russia against the 
other,—and she strove to stand well 
with both. At present Revolution is 
asleep, and it is the growth of Rus- 
sia that is the prime danger, there- 
fore Austria inclined towards France; 
but feeling that an epoch of Revolu- 
tion is sure to recur, she dared not 
wholly break with Russia, lest she 
should be left helpless when her sea- 
son of internaldanger returns. If the 
war went on she was doubtless still 
prepared to play fast-and-loose, and 
watch the progress of events, espe- 
cially the result of the Allied opera- 
tions in Poland, before committing 
herself ; but even the p of an 
Austrian Archduke ascending the 
Polish throne could not. blind her to 
the dread contingencies inseparable 
from such a plan of operations; and 
peace above all things—peace while 
it*was yet time—peace, to save her 
from financial ruin and dread _politi+ 
cal complexities—was the point to 
which: the efforts of Austria were 
directed. Seunliig fe 
Thus thew ing iastances 
Austria, coinciding with their’own in- 
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hosp pap fre ae 


per Hi a nag 
these - two Governmen 
made itself Le Bhd zee 
bet with the, fall of topol it De 
came irresistible, Austria resumed 
her solicitations and, Oe. offers of 
mediation . with redoubled earnest; 
Ness ; none from. that fe it _be- 
came known to those who get pee 
agra the diplomatic o P that 
the. French Emperor was bent upon 
i the war, and that ; the pro- 
iy was, that. this time. the Bri- 
tish Government te Soe Well 
aware, howeyer, that if peace were 
to -be honey) “then, Britdin’ would 
neither get such favourable, terms, 
pit! mild wee so high a position, as she 
0 ed the Aue alc eat 
YY general cry 8 
op for another campaign, a 
Palmerston showed little relish | for 
the, resumption. of conferences, in 
which double-dealing . Austria was 
cag to act as mediator. However, 
ecessities of his position left 
him no alternative. Austria began 
her’ work, and drew up.a new. Ver- 
sion of the Four Points, bearing, of 
aes much, more hardly . upon, ans, 
sia than those of the previous spring, 
but attending mainly to the inter ue 
of A Austria, and not at all to the pe- 
culiar interests of England. In’ these 
‘circumstances, the hie Govern- 
ment insisted’ upon Point 
being: added, stipulating for the non- 
reconstruction of, Bomarsund, and 
aA for some restriction ise Rus- 
aggressive spirit on. nite eastern 
rss of the Bite, 
fased to insert’ such bouditaghe in fer 
bas France would not ban 
rtion a qua non 
the British Fan st “feeling 
‘themselves upon delicate ground, 
ot certain of being keenly attacked 
by ‘the’ Peace Party in Pernentt df ing 
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ve the French Govern- .open under. 
owards imme- B th 
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hp the special aera noo 
ni increased to. dee ef ape ne Fre 


an 
oe Fras war by x ee 
pe which had tended a 
es popularity, by;.net, alae a 
petional taxes, Ad even str 
government. by. giving a,num 
body of small capitalists, a; Sina 
terest in wppolding its, gt is 
| process, by which, th bie ent is 
benefited at the expense of the fatu 
It suited the interests of, the: 
Emperor, sdpnipably,, as; long, 
had no prospect, of . prolor 
dynasty ;, but. with » the vent. 
an heir, the future. of France, 
as important a consideration. to 
oleon III, as the present, and. nis 
oan-system he felt, mgst,.he | 
tinued, The ; financi  onngiion, of 
Franee, also, had; ; become... ‘ 
rassed by the drain.o * bullion Fe 
war, added to. that, d by 
pee pre eo in: 
middle of ary.,; the, specie. in 
the Bank of France stogd,, at oa 
£8,571,000, ee a note-circulal 
of £25,110,00 se 
the urchases of on 
to £12, 000,000 : since, bee 
J rie The’ neh “pation, too 
ceiving no direct. gain to be a 
by the war, and less info 
nalified to appreciate v ulterior, r 
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the British -pyblic, exhibited, no 


enthusiasm in the; contest... It ee 
ither a war. of; conquest like those 
af the first. Napoleon, nor, a war, 
principles, like. that; which’ 
them en masse in the times of the, 
re- volutien; and the class of ex- 









men and littérateurs, rev: 

being excluded from, pows » nds 

for the revival. Mo apy, 

(whether Bourbo oh ie publ fa 


which would replace 
religied lia ari "of isage 
the Imperial regime in. pie Tian eyes 


ey did not. proceed with ’ of, the pation, These 18, 
ferences, assented to the . Point joined; to. the, hy which, . 
being elirenset ‘merely in. pel hit erto atte ae j d 
terms, and reluctantly tantly resign his arms, all ce 

' atvds to ikke the best ey ould of ve 
theit peculiar position. i 
“THe Conferences peers, did not 
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ms eBaliterset is the only’ pole-star th 
nowledged in the policy of | States, 
and when suchwas the tion'of 
Her Teading’ colleagnes in the Confer- 
‘hides, it Shieied as if the Taine 
of England ‘would be impotent to 
prevent the'conclasion of a peace very 
wnworthy of the successes ‘of the 
Allies or the requirements of Europe. 
But thie Pohela epee the had ‘an 
important upon the French 
ber re ‘Much as Napoleon IIT. 
the’ Austrian alliance, that 

were England is more indispensable 
to hii.’ To’ have drawn back while 
@ led on, would: have been’ to 

‘the ledd “among ’'the popular 

‘of the West. It would have 
a tip of transferred the champion- 
recon or at least anti-Rus- 

from France to Great Bri- 

tain. fan The eyes of all who suffer,” 
said Napoleon’ III.’in one’ of ‘his ad: 
@resses last year, “ turn to the West ;” 
Bat thenveforth ‘the suffering nations 
‘would have looked only to England, 
while the pig of the. French Em- 
petor would ‘have suffered fatal 
eclipse.’ Besides, material interests 
as‘ well as‘moral Gotnsélled the saga- 
cious ruler of the Tuileries to main- 
tain invidlate the’ ‘gilianco with Eng- 
ome The Continent is not ‘safe. 
® elements of ‘revolt exist alike in 
Ttaly and ‘in many parts of Germany. 






Were the slumbering but undying 
gare of the Revolttion again to burst 
doe gaat IIT. ‘mast either head 
tor be destroyed by it; and by 
the former alternative,’ he 

that “his Austrian alliance 

weal be ruptured at once, and he 
re find himself face to face in 
Sint oP Beets with the Absolutist 

States’ of Eastern Europe. Did ''tho 
Sit @' calm ‘sea, Napoleon 
content -himself with cul- 

} a good ‘understanding with 
his brother -potenates of the Conti- 
tent; but such an alliance with des- 
aad Courts, “he sees, would not 
t ore gt od gah event of bl 
 perceivin 

Ding ‘the War 6 Opi wile z 


great © cted “is' impe 
or indee Analy erent RS var 
the ‘French’ Em 


self with England, the great Pan! 
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from “a prolongation of * pion 





ee Pie 7 ; ; 
on of nation east anid rights 
8 
the Apso me ek 
ier atti were hot ied their 


oi eee 
le the preliminary. ons 
were ‘still pending, ‘some: istabomnelita, 


we believe, wer made to the French . 


Emperor as ‘tothe in chaaiege 
of Continental’ ‘trai , whieh 
tended to’ make’ the nals ‘alliance 
more important than‘ evér in his eyes ; 
and in ‘all’ his Gonmitiniedtioris ‘with 
the Russian ’ Emperor, spe gave, the 
latter distinotly, ‘to’ understand * that 
no, ¢onsideration’ would ‘induce ith to 
secede from the British alliance. 

The Fretich Emperor, ‘it miudt' Be 
allowed, played his’ “pate th “thi 
delicate ‘and ‘mom ta ‘nego va 
with r dsdihibate p y ability’ “B 
Seebach,-a' relative of Count x 
rode, and ‘Saxon’ rhinister 
was madé the medium of ‘ 
cation between the Fretich par is 
sian Emperors. “Taking the ‘Saxon 
Baron into semi-cbhfidence, Rapes 
TIT. stated to him : imate the A’ 
projects for the next © sii a 
threatening ‘to the integrity 0 Ris- 
sia,—but ‘at the saiie time éxpressed 
his own earnest desire’: fot peace, fe 
entreated the Rassian primat 
listen to: the cotinsels’ of moderation, 
and by a timely’ As i Oia ‘avert 
mortal danger ‘to at 
nions, and the contingency of of i 
troublés from  Ebropé,” 
that ‘nothing ‘Would tempt” him 
bréak with Eiiglatid, ‘the recht 
perdr doubtless added’ that t, if 
would accept the Allied zh 






would use ‘his acne Bi gon ert 
with Austria 2. de 
mands” ofthe” hive nee “Tah 







Governinénts, | After a brief 


which* cubraggres to ip he hae 
tions:in the bud, ye an 2 
ernment assetited to the bang seers 


The’ ‘Conferences -” 


commenced at Paid ah pd 8. ER Tae “Of 
Peace was sighed: Big Plenipoten- 
tiaries’ on Sunday th st r 
a Wook after hap Tad ‘ bern: to 
the ‘French Emperor, 

Ere ‘these ‘page a froin, sity 
yo ‘the’ ratifications 





catio: 
will bave beet roe ger ie, En 
terms of the Treaty imuade os ig 
re stony If we are rightly ‘informed, 











European 
-amitted: into » 


Russian ;< pants, a? 
- tmthat.. » Nioolaieff’ ‘and, its arsenals (() y 


«re ito; be, (preserved, anda »Rus- fences 


‘sian squadrom of ships. of. war per- », 


“gmitted to!-be: xe-established.ia the _armi 


4 Black | Sea,—tha 
) the foriress.of Ismack.and the river- 


:donst-of the Dantube-in Besserabia— 


i@nd that this, strip ef land is tebe 
«added, to the Molde: Wallachian pro- 
vindes; which are; still, to: own! the 


suzerainty», of; the | Porte, conjoined ,, 
with, aninternal,government of their » 


‘ re Sueh «is. the. a. Seth» 
ren statesmen, . ink Ty J0VO 2.0: 
; deserive as ‘ honourable: to 


pall and humiliating to pone,”.),As _ 
,s0onias possible after ite, ratifieation, | 

ithe. Russians, are |to resign: the,-ruins 
sof; Kars to the. Turks, whilejthe Allied 
Lkroeps: are to, evacuate ol, 
Kertch;.:Eupatoria, Redout,, 

vend. Kinburn,-and ito: disappeaty both 

ofleet and: are; ito 

jotaters....; F 
oriThete can 6. nd: onli that. veh 
vferms:are humiliating:to, Russia, ;)To + 
tede: a. portion |of territory, however 


«small, and to submit to dictation/in any, statesmen or,»,people than, 


matters. with: which ordinarily, other - 
. Powers have tio:right. to interfere, {is , 
»aquéstionably! achnmiliation for-any 
‘Stete. But: the eal quéstion is; not - 
owhether) the: vangnished r | 
shas;been humbled, but whetlier’ he | 
Hiasi been’ humbled snfficiently, and 
vathether we: have:taken as: ‘ample pre- | 
«contions against. his future ‘attaeks - 
~<aig Jour successes: enabled: us 40’ do. 
(Engaged, .as Russia, has-been,’ single- 
handed swith the most po werful: Ai- 
ypance of: States «which the present +; 
~position of Europe admits of, it. is 
eneedful tocconsider whether she :has 
not made peace ron |‘ térms so easy as, 
Am the eyes notiorly of. her own people 
»but of otherStates, rather to-increase 
ethan! diminish: the prestige of .her . 
omilitary power. . The so-called)‘ neu- - 
otralisation” of; the ‘Black. Sea now 
agreed to by thewAllies, isthe very 
scheme of eqnipoise rejected: by them 
-@t. the ‘Vienna Conferences. ay year 
eago cand as»to ‘thevstipulation for 
tthe non-fortification; of  the:Aland | 


t Russia; is;to,, cade ] 


the -Huxinian an: : 
then; the. Treaty certainly, is, to Ry 





wae’ the eae poi ee 
‘single step could: be taken: to, prevent 
it... Even, the stipulated, restriction 


of her war-fleet, in. me pee: t 
not be too securely relied on,;, for. 
arsenals of. Nicolaieff; ,remai 

fleet, of; darge, merchant-steamers»§ 

is, about io nlahded ean 
phike:the famous, Vladimir.of 

pol noteriety, be so eons as,,to 
be convertible to war-purposes,-and 

‘the, bay: of + Sebastopol, ; with... 
northern: forts -and - numerous 

batteries, still: remains ‘to give t 

shelter... 








; isha; but it would-be, » Soll do. 98 
that, it. disarms her, In 
ygveater error can be commit 


+ place. too much, reliance on,,treaties, 
texor to, believe, themselves, wef, 
though wnarmed, because’their,enemy 
has. promised /not:;te. :attack .them 
forthe future... All’ history shows 
jthat Zreaties emist, no longer; then 
there is a power to_enforee thems ywlt 
-isy-only natural;,as-.welb:as;an‘estab- 
dlighed.( fact, that. the Powernapon 
whom: &: treaty /has,' been. imposed, 
seeks the first opportunityrof shaking 
- Off its obligations; and it docsseall 
‘the more quickly when:its vanquisher 
has»beeh'an Adlianes of States,—sfor 
the - diverse «interests! and: -cireum- 
stances; of those States’ ranely: allow 
Of their combining :again ifor the yen- 
.forcement ‘of the: treaty.’ ‘Timetill 
-show)if such is not: to: bestherisane 
in. the present: case: ; ‘The: futuresof 
vEBurope: looks troubled, and 'pregnant 
‘With “serious: complidations ; | letmot 
-4he- British people, then, go to sleepin 
ieelogh with: intrestingihta dntaresteee? 

w 
the empire to défences of ‘parchment. 














OPE PRO Peace. _fiiey, 
a firovision“of the Treaty the'lestablichment ‘0? Austria \in° the 
Pevensie uts ‘a 'bit into Prinelpalitids. he their actual ‘owner, 


ie inouth ‘of ; is that whith 
- ¥élates “tothe “session “Of ‘the strip 

‘QF Jand: in” ‘Béssiitabia, “ By Kis 
: , thé Russian frontier ‘vill 
‘ back ‘from thé Dante, 


and narrow ‘strip of land thas 
"68064, “incladi “the fortress \6f Ts- - 
eit be |§ ated with the 


-Wallavhian State, owing ‘alle- 
ie Tufkey. © Such’ a rectifiea- 
‘6f frotitiers will considerably im- 
the’ adviitice of Russian armies 
“fitnre; but-‘at‘the ‘same time it is 
te Be fecollested | that the’ Russian 


= never invade ‘Turkey in force’ 


‘the route of Isitiael and ‘the Lower 

F cone one to’ the’ pestilential 

the Dobrudscha which there 

tren the’ ape ere) ‘battk ‘of the river, 
4 by’ Roudshuk « and ‘Silistria, 

‘ no’ new ‘Obstacles are inteér- 
wed, The Principalities are just 

e Principulitiés still’ The exelu- 
protectorate’ of ‘Russia “has “in- 
“been shaken ‘off theni; ‘but ‘it 
Mepaaiaese bender whether the altera- 
‘tion made if their condition will suf- 
‘fice to make the other Powers ‘a whit 
gneré* zealous of their defence than 
“when they allowed Russia to seize 
them as -a “thaterial guarantee,” or 
° Austria to “onter ‘and nnise over 
‘item in the. ¢haracter! of a selfish 
“nentral.” ‘We ‘shall’ not stay to in- 
how far the ‘Austrian ‘occupa- 

of ‘the: Principalities was useful 

‘the? Allied arnis,; and how far ‘it 
Lwas the reverse,—not least among its 
penne being that the bratal 
‘tyrainy’ of the Austrians’ has pre- 
_—. Moldo-Wallachians, in any 
emergeney of ' this kind, to 

‘throw: themselves *under the protec- 
‘tion of ‘Russia rather than ‘again 
be thralled by thé white-coated 

ps cra But, before leaving this 
“exed ‘question: to future historians, 
Jet us'say that we entertdin no doubt 
‘whatever thatthe assent to this Aus- 
‘aemeibeddiyt of the Principalities 
Nopstion France! It is one 

atthe loniennes, and avery 
ene ponte -It' was not for the sake 
aef the nii advantages: to’ be de- 
— from it that this Austrian oocn- 
‘found fayour with the Freheh 
“but asa first step towards 


of setting’ 


‘titled YA’ “Revision “of \ the 


“aind this : —— as!‘ certain ‘means 
‘Austria atid ‘Russia: at per- 
and pa ae Herre 
get former Power into - close ‘alli- 
with’ France. "The project:sof 
ins interfetng Austria 'as'a shield 
between Russia oe Turkey, ‘was ‘an 
idea by Ta to the 
first eae and the: Pre wes 

the nephew dowbtlees' inspires him 
with the desire to accomplish what 
his tincle left undoné. © In ‘ the--pam- 
phletattributed to: the ‘Imperial ‘pen, 
pablished in the: summer’: of » 1858, 
when this’ war owas’ brewing,: en- 


sof 
Hurope; the plan of giving the: 
bian provinces to ables was) ativo- 
cated, and ‘at thé same time the 
abandotanestt “by!ther of her: Italian 
possessions,“ Sueh an arrangement 
would ‘have been ‘specially advan- 
tageous to France,—because it would 
not’ only, by setting Austtia-ahd 
Russia at loggerheads, have seeured 
the alliance of the former’ Power 'to 
France, but would have removed that 
sole but’ most es cause saevnene 
between the two Powers, a 
their rivalry in the Italian peninsula. 
Avustria would thus have been entirely 
remoyed from Western ‘politics, and 
‘become a Black Sea Power! in’ 
antagonism ‘to: Russia. ° Itis' sai 
Napoleon Til. made a direct proposal 
of this‘kind to Austria, but: that: the 
Oabinet'of Vienna refused to abandon 
her ons in Northern’ Italy. 
She ‘would take'all that the Allies 
would give her, but relinquish mo- 
thing. Or, togive her adroit:diplo- 
matists due credit, it is probably 
nearer the truth to say: that. Austria 
hesitated between ‘the French and 
Russian alliance, and refused to fore- 
go her Italian possessions for the 
sake of establishing a new, and of 
course disputed, claim to provinces, 
the: possession of which would place 
uring antagonism: to: the 


her in ‘end 


maftient’fe 


~ambition of Russia. . But the cession 


of. ‘her Italian provinces makes all the 
difference in world ds to an alli- 
ance - between : Austria. and « Franee. 
Italy: is the bone’ of:contention ‘be- 
pir a2 Ae oe |. _Bach-bas 


military ‘ occupation’ of: -important 























nationality ‘among the people . will 
oaase the Transalpine , Powers, to 15 
Gpposite. sides in; the eu. 
oer cventuslities of, the Italian 

will be found the} rock, wh 


Alli 

“It is next tobe observed that the: 
Treaty gives. a Danubian, not), 
Basinian, solution, to the Kastern: 
question. | Nicolaieff isnot, to be. dis- 
mantied, and. Russisn squadron is 
still to, navigate the Black. + Bea,-—-but 
a-strip of territory iste be sliced from 
her on the Danube. This is a Gallo- 
Austrian, not. British, a of 
the difficulty ; and. during the early, 
te od of the. rag ey the! Bait 


Saari A few w 
to show the: important 
as regards British interests, 
bates to mato for can 

ess. im the: East. 
tesa a w peties sarees 

+ enon maogeine 

the, chores of Ana, 


sian ‘frontier 


2 
£ 


(| The,general x 
the. interests of the 
xt, rate the importanod of this 


immediate, It is. legaeysot, ve 
ant habeas Russia, ee which 


_ the fature will daly: honour, 


6h 


alive only to: the; 
nomen i 


Puch, then, is: the general obs: 
ter of the Treaty, Alf it. be ; 
thet peace, must; haxe hee 

the, present. juncture, jw 

say; that. we:.do. not, 

was probable: to, procere,. 
land. aay, better terms,.,; 
not; have, gone,,.on meen 
Why: not have, insisted. for 4 
campaign. maore,”)whieh the, ‘Brit 
publig, demanded ¢. _ Would. no 
united; navies and. i 









toss 
als? . Would not, also; an 
the eastern shores. of the E 
wawrioslf from the Russians 


provinees,+-placed. ., 
Gates of Gates of Derbond and other 3 
the mountains i in the hands of 


dap 


| State, with, the ae ane bs as. ag 
posts and the Caucasus, as. its 
of defence ? Posibly—sueh, rol 


were clearly open ipin a ng 
But France. neither. cared for 
struction of the Russian: fleet Med 
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pity remains to” be ‘kéen Whether it 


really | fortify ‘his position’ at’ ge 


the actuat signing of the ‘Treaty 
es a necessity ‘with our stafesmén, 
arom ar ‘Was' due to Ministerial 
t'and many, thet the war 
ias not téiiinated’in'’s ‘manner 
Consonant “with ‘the -wishes 
‘ation. “'A Héavy responsibi- 
with the Governinent for 
yanitio PoweY of the nation riot 
ae ‘bééen’ pooner ‘put’ forth: We 
teady to act’ efficiently now, 
itis too late! For twé years 
ive otit naval expeditions’ to the 
Baltic failed'for want of gunbosts,— 
: thus® the "opportunity ‘has ‘been 
I6st'of ‘sécuring our supremacy at sea 
' # geni¢ration to-comé. ith the 
Riissian’ fleet” destroyed; we could 
have bid me ag to’ the Coritinent, 
wih bot bayonets’; ‘—and he who 
ive that’snch thay yet 
‘D © police of isolation, looks but 
twdy below’ the surface ‘of 
algeras ‘Palmerston ‘and ‘Cla- 
on 4s ‘acting ‘and “influential 
bell“Of ‘the “Aberdeen Govertt 
meént; can “never ‘absolve ‘themselves 
owed thé guilt’ ofthat “Administra- 
“and” that tley~ cannot” ‘undo 
‘infuries té ‘the nation’ which 
> Faotgedenty of” that “Cabi- 
Merial they themselves must 
r feel bitterly." Since their aéces- 
hindi vided power’ wer at- 
té'to them’ more noble ‘and 
otfe ae ;“and yet some things 
or citi ‘down in ‘stefn ‘een- 
their ‘#dministration: ‘Leav’ 
ie of view the ‘American En- 
t' 


im 80” rashhy ‘atid 
seattoah) beaten 8 and” so eni- 


to ‘the momentary in- 
— 


Well as Gppased~ to” the 
—what be said of the’ fall ‘of 












thies' of 6ur country, 


want mate indy ‘the edie tant 

nt es Mg ei é t 
provision 

lb hen pr it is nb aan res 

tliat’ the’ Western’ Powers ate’ 


a bleme’ for the failure of 


, s’ for*/its. telief): Over 


shidowed ic ‘power ‘of 
ite" Alles 1 éy” Boome little 
Gooner h tab tate hands;—they 


its ‘very shore were bristling 


had ‘broken up it bred tes 
hentai rat 


whither "they ~pleased ; cand assont= 
ing ‘these * powers they’ viet take is de 
corresponding résponsibility. 
could ‘not’ keep” the” flow 
Turkish’ forces ‘in’ the Cres, aie 
yet blame tHe Porte for not: having 
troops’ enough''th Anatolia ‘to” pres 
serve Kats. Two days would “have 
sufficed to have tranepi 
thousand men from the Crimea‘ to 
Batoumn 6f' Trebizond,—yet not’’e 
réegitient ‘was ‘sent! ' The - demand 
for assistance—for ‘the use of -its’own 
neue Te and “most 
ati made’ by the 5 only'to 
fhegatived;' and with such. 0 
see was. this extraordinary Tine’ of 
condtiet’ ‘adhered! to, that’ even sditie 


weéks after the fall of: Sebi I ‘we 
find Marshal Pelissir refusing fo ‘al 
low 6f'the despateh of Tu 

Why ‘wis this? -° Up #6 the 8th* 


tember, let it be granted that the 
meéntous stake at iste in the Crimea 
forbade the slightést risk to ‘be ih» 
ctirred by weaketiing the Allied forces. 
Let we'éven add & fortnight’ or 'thired 
weeks to this time, as the period “re 
quisite to corivince the’ French “Mar- 
shal that He’had not even the mode’ 
rate aniourit’ of genias ont te 
tirn the’ position of the di 
and discomfited Russians: ’ 
the bee September” at ente-tiehe 
da: lorious elsewhére, whert orie- 
half of ouravieff’s atiny”féll “dead: 
or disabled on the ramparts’ of Kars, 
almost any ‘amount of force could 
have Ween spared from the Crimea 
twenty; thirty; fifty ‘thousand 4f ‘ne- 
celséry—to turti the tide oF battle fn: 
Arrienia. © Tt dées' appear’ to us’ that - 
thé’ only reasoti We A og aid “wes 
not sent must have the ‘indiffe- 
reneé ‘of thé French ‘Government’ to 
any stcoésses by’ Omer “Pasha in 
Transéaucasia, ‘wheréby *Efipland 
would ‘be encouraged to make’ strini- 
oe ‘demands ‘of “restridtion upon 
wssia’ HY Asia, anid “the chances of 
peace be diminished. “Would it have 
been possible “to have ‘held’ Great 
Britain to the mere: Danubian’ solu- 
tion of the Eastern question; if’ an 
Allied 'fores ‘were ‘in “aotual pease 
sion of Kutais and Tift) 2) 2 


“Although thus not "mainly respét- 


& 

















1B0t| , 


sible for, ihe keepi 
Kosi Fe om. te beeen garrison of P 
Cabinet are 
sen ena Ayring vacillation 
agi ¥.:displayed,.as qvell as. for 
paceinpiaon, with which 
a at tg Tpjected. the, plans of 
thongh supported by 
i our or, and 
me almost every authority,on the 
But. the weightiest charge 
ainst,. them is.of. another kind. 
ot only .was the Porte entitled, to 
Lege to, the Allies, who appropriated 
its. troops,, for military assistance for 
relief of Kara, but it was taught 
to expect, from pecuniary 
A, _aid. of -neither kind -was 
forthcoming... in Turkey’s, hour of 
d. .. And,.be it, said, if.it was. the 
ie Government that kept. back 
ee was the British that 


money. _ The Turkish 

Beak he brought. forward -by 

the oh ah binet in July, at 
fre. very, gloge, of the session, and was 
hurried through ‘Parliament on the 
well-founded plea of the urgent ne- 
cessities of the ‘Turkish. Government, 
and. the:.peril, which: menaced the 
Armenian. frontier. , 3, Nevertheless, so 
far. from making. the loan. serve the 
(for which, it was, voted, not, 
ing of it.was paid;to the Turk- 
ph acai until. twelve days 
ay Kars had fallen! It-was not 
till the, 0th December that the first 
ent of any.:portion of..the Five- 
Yition Loan ,was made to the Porte, 
then. only..to the, amount. of 
100;000!. Omer, Pasha. was. com- 
pelled to, waste weeks of, mest pre- 
cious. sony om nes — to equip 
army an empty. treasury. 

die got. the money, and,so been 
enabled, to .start,.in:time,.he,,would 
have-fluttered the Russians. in’ ‘Katais 
dlone.and ‘single-handed,, without the 
aid. ofa single regiment, from the 
obdurate. french, Marshal. But, not 
a, farthing of, the: British..Loan . was 
forthcoming. when it . was, needed. 


OPSAawHP? 


ie 


Was fearing aad, 
PontaPoul ot find money, to 
a force for its caliet £500,000 of 
Loan -was:. paid over, by the Bri 
Government to ,.Mr. Rothschild jn 
payment of a debt, when,that, hoe 
could wel) have, afforded to. . bs 






- The Government, too,-had: the | 


of the periods for the payment 
par ips ineper® of the 
and could ; have | argendel, G 
the whole. ex: the sum, if necessar, 
should -have., been: prompt uM 
at the, disposal, of our, embarra 
ally. But the: very. TBTPRRR! oft 
was done; the, amen 

quence, has been that.Kars fe 
ho counter-successes Were; , 
Omer Pasha in legs h 
the. most unsatisfactory, oi pape 

of, the Peace, by, which 

Russian advance is turned inte 
without an obstacle te, ory * 
the manifest disrogaye of Bri 
Turkish interests. 

The disaster at Kars. was teasing 
event of the war—and now. We 
peace, .Let.us cast.a, parting 
at. the brief _ but momentous, 
now terminated, It was,com 
by, the Russian Em gees dig 
due preineditation. : Hi 
ed out unfortunately, but. age aa 
well laid. He, , knew 

“sick man,” os oop 2 
him . unless “ihcked 
wers; and of.these other, 
e rightly caleulated rey! 
rau ner er would, 
© matter, and France 
he reasonably » seem, we ey 
much. alienated. to 
him—while either Pome them, singly, @ 
knew; would not dare to oppose : 
In, England, the. Government | meet eae 
upon, his. projects, and. ecila pate 
upon Ministerjab revel: 
in the “leading Journal” yee 
the overthrow of Turkey, « The 
mier was the Ozar’s ‘ancient friend,’ 


who believed his imperial 
be the most mito 












friend, 





=T Te ; ; Te 


ohare | 


m8 We doubt not thalFisadbisinots weit the Government delayed saoduiial line 
Turkish Loan was the well-founded pe ‘oo that to pay away eo large asum 


in Minit would have 
ayes choose to u 


our absurd curr 


hold ihe. Act of 1844 ne e  hebricaae of the national for- 


system toa break-down; butif 


_—™ must ho — —! ee 
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thier’ ‘Peelités’ were “worthy © 
 “andboth' Péelites and 
1 TaVish*in their abiise of ee 
_Enipéror../° Nicholas“ there- 
revery. n‘to believe that 


his 
element? the "left ‘out: of the’. caleula- 
aes ‘and that’ was'fatal'to‘him. He 


ot’ ‘sufficiently understand the’ 

ne ‘characte? and ‘institutions, 
thought’ that alliances were still 
Seosivé dticern ‘of ‘courts and 
Gabifiets. He had'not learned to '‘ap- 
previate the instincts of a’ free le; 
Which soon ‘drove’ thé British Cabinet 


ee ignobty Russianised’ polity 


on 







yey Oe somo bare of 
mch Exiperor. ich hin’ 
oe Pie ag from tind thé thousand 
ties of ‘the British press and 
Governuient, and ‘unite in an-alliance 
ithe violator of European’ peace. 

Way Fussia’s projeet_misear- 

it Ht was Within an ace of suc- 

one j,, and Great’ Britain would 


“te Gohsider how she ‘would 
Hive been’ sifuated Had the French 


cm ot débepted”the ‘seoret over- Cobden 
of ‘the 'Ozar—espeeially as thé 


fleet singly at that time ex- 
our whole Jisposable navy by 


: er ‘has ‘temporarily 


ho tny! back from its prey; 
Fc Sh gg Pn red dreadfully ‘in’ 


ife, all” very - well” to 
inet yesslor the ‘pein spirit 
displayedof ntry 
Gach diane of Her soldiers 
6f the benefits to be expected i 
Pre the new Charter, or Hatti-Hu- 
con. every ‘etttence of which is 
on. ‘more significant 
ek tart her’ treasury is ex- 
re eee ‘fleet * anni , her 
*nsed' ‘ay “ 
c Dréathingtime: now 
alr help “to repair these 
‘that, 
vit “stolid @riem ¥ without, ‘nd se 
arge an alien population within, the 
man’ power in Enrope Europe will ‘revive. 
Turkey ye r the “ “eh man,” and 
soon be ting again 

over its dead body. 


Testo 


4 4 me 


a -sucéeéd. But one 


fini 


and’ in ‘the internal resources wh 
serve to’ them, Russia 
stiffered séverely” from ‘the “war.” ‘of 
the havoc rialle’in the ‘agrienltaral 
Fésouces’ Of many of her interior pros 
vinees, strikitig’ evideniée was ‘borti¢ 
in’ the | atthertic’ -commtniéations 
which’ we ‘Isid ‘before -the British’ 
public: last aitumn ;* and hér direct 
military losses ate patent’ 'to” the 
world.’ Sebastopol, with its magni- 
ficent docks; has been captared and 
destroyed,—her Black Sea fidet has 
been aninihilated,—and probably more 
than ‘half a million of her soldiert 
ave: perished or ' Beet’ era 
on the’ “march, itt 'biv why 
fees since’ the aan a dae 
military’ prestige,~ i she’ “hi 
lost nothing.’ . No one ever expected 
her'to be able to’ bear up asin 
the combined forces of so vast aed 
lianee; among tlie ‘Germanic ‘Stites 
her ntic ‘s th “i acknow- 
ledgéd more than ever; afd in our’ 
owti isles the public ‘now turn ‘from 
the ‘crumpling-up” ‘notions of ‘Mr.’ 
to 4 ite ©“the’ ‘valas 
ofthe ‘long-despised w: of 
Alison. Bat in the contest’ high 
has: Closed, Russia- has ’felé' ‘keer’ 
the undeveloped condition ‘of me 
great resources, and especially * the! 
ineficichey of the means of commu 
nication “which unite ~ the “various 
parts of her far-s dominions} 
Regiments pérished on ‘the’ thareh 
po snows of ‘winter and’ the 
hts of summér alike slew’ thetit 
their months of marebing over the 
pet plains and waterless steppes + 
wiiile ‘the convoys of food and ‘wars 
material orépt on st snail’s’ ‘pace, ‘or 
broke down altogether fer want ‘of 
the’ means f ‘transport: Russia 
then dywoke-to the consciousness’ that 
she had not’ the meats of using her 
own strength, and that, whether for 


war or for’ peses, ‘her ‘first want, ie 
railoays. Gompelled tormake 

she now professes to bcreoe ry’ che 
development of her internal r 


and points to her already axnvemosih 
railway-schemes (for which~‘she~ is 
offering such tempting terms to 
Baltishe anaiealitiad) i on pee ge a 


Sh. . will, RY 
a 





’ ———_——— ITF 


ei PPT ee er 


ROGIRE SUT Po Tao Ne , sit ‘ei wR ode pide wh vf pape 2h 
- Art, internal Bniforings of Russia fromthe War,” August, 1965): 
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hfe] 


she bas. ‘tampa, coer. er Cay pis. 
ng DM 
Sd a 
eto ete, her, industrial, 
we have no donbt;, but: 1 
Bat is is. all. that is- contemplated in 
new railway , projects, no one 
om believe. e. high, terms she 
Offers,.for money a such as must 
mend the lines,,i 5 @ poor.and thinly- 
ed..country,, like. Russia, ,unpro- lit; 
y for long years to come, 
w, that. it. isa State. necessity, 
inet than the wants of, commerce, 
ye mt is Aesinag to £0 SRR, TaN 
omans, 
commerce wg ed pene al by the, 
railways now proje ia 5 
but.,assured] pala 
tion. of. the FB sah 


esting- Ww 
is to render more Lm war 
oa of. the Site ant a the 
of her eat 


e tcmens the 

aioanphee that. the e hardier 
is, abandoned—it .is pct 

poate 

~oRendered _ prudent by her recent 

» it, is not. to be expected. 

that Russis will be the first. to break, 

n the peace.of Kurope. . And yet 

: 9 Irananiy of t Pamon seems 

mt .® precarious base. It, is 

irodetian not, to pereeive that the 

war given, ap,.impetns to. the 

it of nese and SsbB 


ofthe, honourable peace. 


teat I ag Ataly ee 5 after 
ance, “4 h of es 
waxed ph any til a 


be. done to ameliorate rey citi 
and jamae iy > in wh ne 
ey; are he ustria, an 
ourts which are, Austria's. deputies, 
a, debt. was: .clearlydue . to 
inia_.by,, the . Western ; P 
— she. so. bravely, su the 
feet «bs ‘became _ stron id oughout, 
I reqnite, her 


services, sg ap Bl Lie 

v 
re with whlehia Me identifi 
he; -p a: ho i aleteet ten 
for Italy was. to discussed in 
the second series of Conferences, 
That Such hopes. have been’ disap- 
pointed, we entertain,. no ; doubt. 
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oppe the 8 ia "aon st 
Italian, , reforms. nothing 
will be done to MEy a lem Which 
ere long mist, solve aN is frot ti 
guch feelings of populan 
and irritation that we at 
ia rupture of th 
hen it mat ere 
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wae 


come, ee 
the smonk 
es will first burst forth, no 
moe SH foresee. Het ts we iB 
en again we se¢, Our 
Russia. in the; field; and a 
convulsions; and. bouleversement 
then, probable, Def 
er if | Sag sary ne 
burst 2 
and pict an. inyincib tar ah 
By coalitions of the Continent,, 
gland, then, must, not : 
into, the, deep lethargy from whi 
this bi aor, rea And 
roit by. experience 0} 
em - three. years as a touchstone 
to Pg character. of, her statesmen... 
The Peglites were. the, evil. genii of 
the war. They igpeice “peace ae 
inviting the onset. of fecal a 
first. starved, and then f 
managed thé war ; and all 1, 
8 summer. they strove . to. save, 
ussia by, forcing A ay he! a. 
Mr Gud, fn 
1854, showed . the measure. of his at 
+ pacity, by fancying he could ; 
ona, great.war by EAB 
adding to the taxes ;. and, in, 1855, 
showed__ his. patriotism, by, wi 


over the losses of 


clamo for = 

aoe Baits z a 

ussian md still Hh fanies * ' 
pean 
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Sa ca at 
nee r its formidable east: as 
Pe no cere : 
am ti covet x : 


or the shameless course by which sit 
James, when brought to task, sought. 
to: throw. the blame of his conduct on 
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fother,'“by’ ‘dedlaring"thitt) He had 
di thé, edurt¥niartial in’ donse- 
énee of a statement of Mr. Layard’s, 
igh jt was subsequeritly’ éstab- 
ished that’ the trial had ‘been ‘or- 
dered ‘before “Mr. Layard “had ‘eyer 
ened his lips on the subject!" The 
ist) Lord .of. the’ ‘Admiralty’s ‘con 
luct, towards the veteran Admiral. of 
the: Balti¢ fleet, is tov: fredh in thé 
Inemiory'of ‘the ‘public to need to‘be 
rticulariked: Althéugh Sir James’s 
miatchless' ‘skill ‘in’ debate. eriabled 
at party the attack of’ ‘the’ ifi- 
ed ‘Admiral, when the latter’ com- 
lained of the mingled folly ‘and 
malice ‘to which he liad. been sub- 
i, when in the’ Balti¢;- by ‘his 


official. superior, nothing’ could ‘ex+ 
ceed the’ sndéess' of » Bir - Charles 
- ‘Wapier.in the more recent encounter 
in which he repelled the’crnel.charge 
of inefficiency at Acre brought against 

im. by his vindictive adversary, ‘and 
the cheers of the Honse unanitniously 
> cee ckentind brave ie sattor ~ the 
expense of his bitter defamer. ’ ‘Truly 
we! might despair ‘of the service of 
thé British Orown were’ there many 
Sir “James .Grahanis' aindfiy’ our 
statesmen ! eee. Same 
- They -war, ‘it has ‘beer said; ‘has 
Fuined many reputations,’ and made 


* 


none.  Peelites and Cobdenites have 





F 


sab a great “fall in ‘pnbli¢ 
éstimation. The, nation now under- 


stands; what are the ‘mammon-wor- 
ing peace-crotchets of the: one, 

gud the Russianism @ towt prix of the 
other’. Lord John Russell ‘himself 
ty ‘under a a In a 
2664; the country almost forgave ‘iim 
the fatal double-dealing and servility 
of, the Coalition’ Cabmet, when “it 
hieard him #0 heartily demanding the 
Btruction -of Sebastopol as neces- 

y. to ‘the ‘trinquillity: of Europe ; 
int 16! ete a year ‘came ‘round, ‘he 
rs asia discredited negotiator, 
id as'an advocate for peace, al- 
though’ the“ standing menace ” still 
aera x i ahr of ‘the Allies’! 
Others ‘in thes Cabmet then ‘sinned 
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in y ' 


that’hour of péril-to Brithin’s' honour 
anid’ to: Burope’s safety, the’ ndwocates 
of ‘ignoiiny would ‘haveearried the 
day, an honour and. eafety world 
have ‘kicked the beam, but for! the 
massive, strength’ of ‘the ‘Oonserva+ 
tives thrown unhesitatingly ‘into, the 
right seale. “When Peélites and Cob- 
denites ‘were ‘rampant for peace-—- 
when Lord John becatie ee 
and the ‘whole Ministry ‘wa’ " 
then, ‘without’ a’ faltering mah, did 
the’ Conservative Party come, to the 
resctie, and actually: droveback" the 
faint-hearted Ministers into the! path 
of noble. duty: | Bulwer-and Disraeli 
in‘ ‘the Conimons, ‘Lyndhurst, Derby. 
and Ellenborough in the Lords, were 
the real orators of the war. Agaih 
ahd again did . they . urge, on*tthe 
Government toa moreeffectual out- 
putting of ‘the ‘national : strength’; 
and often, when his own colleagues 
weveéred, did the ‘warlike “Premier 
find’ his ‘best ‘support: in’ the. votes 
and‘ -‘speechés “of ' the “ Opposition) 
Never was there nobler condugt than 
that'of the Conservatives ‘throughout 
the war.’ This'is ‘ackiiowledged ever 
by ‘their adversaries. ~'“ Ttr'is‘only 
jnst,” says thé ‘Premier's: organ, "to 
a large party whooccupy the: Oppo- 
sition benches to say, that their poli- 
tical conduct throughout the late! war 
has been’ of a mu¢h. higher chiracter 
than ‘that which ‘has ‘heretofore been 
exhibited by: Parlidmentary ‘parties 
itt a’ like’ position. ‘We: have, thank 
Heaven, had tone of that open‘ adver 
cacy ‘of the eause of the enemies of 
the country, for the sake of: discém- 
fitin ook ‘Opa reer disti pet 
guished ‘the ition” i e days 
of the Pehinsular War. Nor’ have 
we been scandalised in this our day 
by avowed. éxultation, on the tnt of 
the politicians out of office, at; failurés' 
resulting from the’ operations: of ad+ 
ministrators in office. It*is but just 
to give “Mr, Disraeli arid’ those who 
aét'with him ¢redit for. this: In 

ied, nothing could have beeh more 
fortunate for the country: than ‘that 





with him; though they“took‘care not the ‘Opposition, during these trying 
to fall with him, ‘And -in°truth,'in times,*should have-been’ the” Gone 
Sip ae it we yd r val tied Le 46 .- { { yF eis ’ 10 . ry lh - ve 
sstquioe, P| £3 we ime isi i usd {4 mts oft fel ‘ d i # * { ef hf ; ‘+ lac 
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sérvatives, and Hotthé Whigs!'Great 
bebe nfisfortind “which ° th 

country sustsHined frém the discredit! 
able Tithativres “by which’ Lord 
Derby? was’ prevented omy pe 
fetifteén'’ moriths ' a¥6;"we are’ al- 
mist +ecdhcied to’ it! by”the ‘réflee: 
tion that, had hé'and His’ party thei 
assumed the reifis’ of Government, 
Whigs; Peelites, and Oobdenites 
would to a certainty have coalesced 
in active opposition, and would have 
seized’on the crisié in May last as a 
good opportunity for. discomfiting 
the Ministry and ignobly terminating 
the war. ‘By their noble disregard of 
all party-interests, as well as by the 
wisdom and energy of their counsels 
throughout the war, the Conservative 
party have earned anew the grati- 
tude of the country. The Peace now 
concluded may not, perhaps, be all 
that they desire,—yet at least, but 
for them, it would have been tenfold 
worse ; and the joint force of Peelites, 
Cobdenites, and Russellites would 
have steeped England in ignominy, 
and given Europe as a footstool for 
the Czar. 

The War has ended, and its close 
finds Great Britain in a position 
worthy of her old renown. Tardily 
assumed it may have been,—but now 
she has gathered her mighty strength 
about her, and stands forth in dread 
panoply in the sight of Europe. There 

‘something very impressive in this 
resurgence of the old Island-strength. 
Enemies and neutrals had alike been 
sceoffing, and the lips even. of friends 
had begun to whisper that British 
power was on the wane,—that the 
meteor-flag was drooping on the seas, 
and that the redcoats, though still 
heroic units, could no longer form an 
army. The despotic Courts of the 
Continent, which had so long stood 
in awe of free England, had begun 
to rejoice in her fall, and to chide 
themselves for ever trembling at 
what now seemed but an impos- 
ture of strength. Another campaign, 
they thought a year ago, and the im- 
Se will be revealed, and Eng- 

d will be seen clinging helplessly 
like’ a puppet to her Continental 
allies. But it was not so to be. It 
_ Was but a momentary weakness—an 

ill-timed lethargy—a ‘constitutional 
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‘Every alliance involves a compro: 
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fallitig” of! that! “thiasei ve ” strength’ 
which requires ‘¢alaritities to rouse it) 
atid ther! fears not! to Hold's "wot 
bay." When nentral’ Powers” 


and listened ‘to heat the giatit fall’ 


| Tris ieland-Homie: oi Waited’ to males’ 


sport of his failiiy' (strength)! the old 
vigour revived-the Tooke of or 
that’ had: been “shorni ‘by’ the 
of ease grew again,—and of a sudden 
the ere er stood on the a of — 
rasping the pillars. of their house, 
Ent threatening to shake the-unstable 
edifice into the dust. Yesa regard 
for friends, more than a dread of foes, 
may stop England ‘in the further 
fight for which she was’ready; but 
the moral effect of her present. atti+ 
tude will be felt in every corner of 
the Continent. She has now a fleet 
fit to cope with the banded navies: of 
Europe—and it is well she” has, 
for the future may need it; re 
cruiting was proceeding more suc- 
cessfully than ever; and while in 
the Crimea, the French and Buss 
sian armies are both decimated | 
bad food and disease, the Bri 
host is in the most perfect condition 
of comfort, bodily strength, and dis- 
cipline. : 
« Brivain, then, retires from the con- 
test, not oversated with war, and in 
an attitude of strength which must 
impress our friends with respect, and 
our enemies (whether secret or open) 
with surprise and apprehension. Our 
Allies now know they have not trusted 
in a broken reed. To them in return 
we give our — and trust the 
Alliance which has done so much for 
the safety of Europe may long out- 
live the war which called it into ex- 
istence. To the gallant soldiers and ~ 
sagacious monarch, of France, and 
not less to those of the free and mag- 
nanimous Sardinia, who have fought 
by our side, Great Britain owes’ a 
debt of thanks and appreciation. 
mise 
of interests. A State which avails 
itself of the co-operation of others, 
cannot expect to follow: its own 
policy pure and simple. And if the 
Alliance have not led to a conclusion 
purely British, that is but a neces- 
result of the conditions of union, 
The Alliance itself is an event full of 
promise, France and England are 
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we likely to 
that, their soldiers have fought and. 
ffered..and triumphed together on 
same rand.in the same cause; 
while. the union with Sweden and 
coniiais has. given. ah entennicn fe 
the, league in.) quarters peculiarly 
British, either by national character 
or. political sympathies. . Let it suf- 


uarrel. in. future, now; 


[May, 1856. 


fice, Shonen Alliance has done. its, 
work, if: not, thoroughly, at. least. 
well. . And if its triumphs. be: not 
destined to; give a lasting, peace. to. 
Europe, they have atleast. eden 
the first outburst of the, storm, and 
given a breathing-time to the nativns. 
which. those. who. are wise mu nO: 

fail to turn to account. 4. | 
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